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Wlauage foe Grand ii 


Many modern teachers are guiding their pupils to better 


dental health through classroom drills in gum massage. 


At OVER the country, America’s pro- 
gressive teachers are guiding young- 
sters toward a future of vigorous dental 
health. Along with regular tooth brush- 
ing, they teach the value of gum mas- 
sage—encourage the practice of this im- 
portant part of oral hygiene. 

As many dentists point out, early 
training in massage is a practical and 
praiseworthy work. For today’s soft- 
cooked foods cheat the gums of hard 
and healthful chewing that nature in- 
tended them to have. Deprived of this 
natural exercise and stimulation, gums 
tend to become weak and tender. Often 
they flash that warning tinge of “pink” 
on your tooth brush—that distress sig- 
nal from flabby gums. 


Massage is often an urgent need of 
modern gums—an extra safeguard for 
healthy soundness. And the correct mas- 
sage technique, as teachers usually dem- 
onstrate it, is easily mastered in class- 
room drills. The index finger is placed 
on the outside of the jaw to represent the 





tooth brush and rotated from the base 
of the gums toward the teeth. Teachers 
explain how gums respond to this in- 
vigorating massage with speeded-up 
circulation—how it helps them to a new, 
healthier firmness. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent aid 
in gum massage. For this modern denti- 
frice is designed not only to keep teeth 
clean and sparkling but also, with mas- 
sage, to help in toning the gums and 
guarding their vigorous health. 


Send for FREE Classroom Helps 


An attractive colored wall chart entitled 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?; 8-point hy- 
giene check-up records and a complete 
outline for a school-wide “Good Teeth” 
Contest are all available. Write us to- 
day, giving name of your school, prin- 
cipal or superintendent, grade and 
number of pupils enrolled. Address the 
Bristol-Myers Company, Educational 
Department 59, 626-A Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








Enthusiastic reports from many teachers tell us how interested children 
are in gum massage drills and how much this classroom exercise helps to 
impress them with the need for regular massage. Because of this splendid 
work, children learn that gums as well as teeth need special care. 





Teacher tells Bob and Bob tells 
Mother and Dad about gum mas 
sage. Again and again this sensible 
dental health routine spreads it 
benefits from classroom to home. 


Modern foods are too creamy, too 
tenderly cooked to give gums need- 
ed stimulation. That’s why invigo- 
rating massage is such an important 
aid to dental soundness. 


Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York + Established 1887 
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Villefranche Harbor along the azure Mediterranean 


THIS SUMMER STUDY IN 





FRANCE 


where class is dismissed! 


You may have taken your degree in 1919 or 1939, but you'll still add 
laurels to your sheepskin by study in France this summer *& Encom- 
_pass centuries of history, art and language in the confines of Paris 
alone...by a course at the Sorbonne or Fontainebleau Schools of 





Music and Fine Arts...or your own informal observation in places 
of cultural significance...follow the Seine downstream past Notre 
Dame, Saint Chapelle...or wander through the Tuileries gardens; 
the Place de la Concorde; the Champs Elysées or up on Montmartre 
...You’ll learn first-hand where ancient art began and where modern 
music, drama and literature get their inspiration % Special summer 
courses at Cannes, University of Aix-Marseille; at glamorous Biarritz, 
University of Bordeaux; in picturesque Nancy, famous for its faculty 
of letters and music conservatory; University of Toulouse at Bagnéres- 
de-Bigorre in the Pyrénées; University of Grenoble in the Dauphiné 
Alps; Tours in the enchanted Chateaux Country...learning leavened 
with wisdom and salted with wit...FRANCE, the cornerstone of culture! 


40% REDUCTION IN RAIL FARES 
0 and FAVORABLE EXCHANGE 


Your financial resources count for almost twice as much in France... 
Inns, pensions and hotels offer tasteful accommodations scaled to 
your purse. Gasoline reductions to American motorists. 


Write for booklet “Enjoy Your Studies in France” 


French Government Tourist Bureau 
610 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 














JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


How TO USE 





THE HANDWORK 


Feg¢ AND now we come to the 

month of May with May 
Day and its baskets, Mother’s Day 
with its presents, and Memorial 
Day with its waving flags. 

On page 23 we have baskets 
which will really hold something, 
a good change from the purely 
decorative tiny paper baskets asso- 
ciated with May Day. 

The basket in the lower right 
corner illustrates a principle very 
important in design, one which 
we should emphasize whenever 
possible in our teaching of design 
to children, that of having the 
design follow the construction 
lines of the object which is being 
decorated. 

Children who make something 
decorative out of baskets which 
cost no money are learning some- 
thing that will stimulate them to 
construct many other things out 
of boxes, cans, barrels, and so on, 
that may be available. 


Psg¢ THE modern school of de- 

sign has for one of its major 
aims the teaching of beautiful 
textures. In high school, junior 
high school, and even at lower 
levels, as in the elementary schools, 
we can increase the children’s ap- 


_ preciation for textures by giving 


some problems which make tex- 
tures important. Finger painting 
is one of these problems. All sorts 
of textures may be made by mov- 
ing the fingers in different ways. 

Every class in art should have 
experiences which rank high in 
enjoyment. Finger painting is 
important in this respect. 

So often the problems which 
children like the most are the 
ones which teachers avoid. Why? 
Because children like messy prob- 
lems. For evident reasons teach- 
ers dislike them. However, we 
should let the children be our 
guides as much as possible. They 
learn from the problems they en- 
joy the most. 


Peg¢ THE numbers and letters on 

this page can be made free- 
hand with the brush. Children 
should be encouraged to use a 
large brush and make the num- 
bers and letters with one stroke of 
the brush. See also the letters on 
page 27. They lend themselves 


IN THIS ISSUE 


to paper cutting, or to painting 
when the painting is done by 
drawing double lines and filling 
inside the lines. 

When the children are drawing 
blossoms from memory, or even 
when they are looking at a branch 
of blossoms before them, they 
often will draw a little branch 
coming out of a large one as if it 
were a pin stuck into a stick. To 
improve the children’s drawing, 
the teacher can suggest that the 
picture on this page shows how a 
small branch really grows out of 
a larger one. Drawings like this 
can be understood better than 
photographs or the real branch 
because the artist has translated 
it into simpler, fewer lines. The 
blossoms can be used as inter- 
esting design units for borders or 
for surface patterns. 


Pages THE poster problem is one 

of conveying a message. 
A poster must be easily read. One 
way of accomplishing this is by 
having the small and large letters 
of one poster done in the same 
style, as in these posters. It is the 
tendency of children to print one 
line of lettering in one style and 
the next line in a different style. 

Another habit which children 
have and which leads away from 
a good result is that of making 
each letter of a word a different 
color. On these pages the words 
are read easily because they are 
uniform in value. All letters in 
each word are of the same dark- 
ness or lightness. 

There must be decided contrast 
in poster design, and the letters 
must be large in proportion to the 
page. Children have a tendency 
to make the letters small in pro- 
portion to the page. 

The biggest aim in art teaching 
today is that of teaching design 
and color. A poster problem 
one of design and color. The fol- 
lowing ways of securing variety 
are shown here. The child will 
think of other ways. 

1. Light letters on dark back- 
ground in one part of a poster, 
and dark letters on light back- 
ground in another part of the 
poster. (Continued on page 4) 
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100 CASH PRIZES—$1,000 





OFFERED BY THE INSTRUCTOR 
FOR THE BEST SHORT LETTERS ON 


‘‘Where | Would Like to Go on My 


Vacation This Year... and Why”’ 


THE AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE 
SECOND PRIZE 
THIRD PRIZE . 














receive a four-color print of an art masterpiece 


FOURTH PRIZE 40 (7 
FIFTH PRIZE 25 Ne 
10 PRIZES OF $15 EACH 150 iy a 
25 PRIZES OF $10 EACH 250 NY — 
\ 60 PRIZES OF $ 5 EACH 300 Pe 
2 $1,000 ~ 
y Every entrant who is not awarded a cash prize will 














Easy to Enter—Easy to Win 


Here is something new in Instructor 
Travel Contests! We ask you to tell us 
in 500 words (or less if you prefer) 
where you would like to go on your va- 
cation this year, and the reasons for your 
choice. It’s as easy as it sounds. And 
you're sure of winning an award —either 
a cash prize or a four-color print of an 
art masterpiece. Pictures, suitable for 
framing. will be sent to all entrants who 
do not receive cash. as evidence that 
their interest and effort are appreciated. 


Where, and How? 


Every teacher wants to travel. It is only 
a question of where, and how, you would 
like to go. The possibilities, of course, 
are almost limitless. If you want sug- 
gestions and definite, reliable informa- 
tion, you will find them in abundance 
in the Travel Section and advertising 
pages of THe INstRUcTOR. 


Possible Objectives 


If you’re a real “conventioneer,” your 
objective may be the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association at San 
Francisco, or the sessions of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at 
Rie de Janeiro. You may have set your 
heart on attending a summer school in 
this country or abroad. Or perhaps your 
aim is purely recreational—you long for 
a rest and a change of scene. You will 
want to tell what scenes beckon to you. 
what pleasures you anticipate. You will 
doubtless say how you would vrefer to 
travel—that is. what kind of transporta- 
tion you would like to use—and what 
route would be most attractive. You 
might include your ideal itinerary. 


Contest Is Open Now 


The Contest is open now-—to teachers 
actively engaged in the practice of their 
Profession, or subject to call as sub- 
stitutes; to superintendents, principals, 
supervisors. school librarians, and any- 
one engaged in executive or secretarial 
work in the schools; to students in state 
teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and 
similar teacher-training _ institutions. 
(Exception: Not open to persons who 
ave won a prize amounting to more 
than $10 in any previous Travel Contest 
of Tue Instructor. ] 
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Contest Closes June 10th— 
Awards July lst! 


This Contest closes in Dansville. N.Y.. 
June 10, 1939, at midnight. But why 
wait until the “eleventh hour”? Why 
not sit down now and write your letter on 
“Where I Would Like to Go on My Va- 
eation This Year--and Why.” After 
writing. mail to us at once. Awards will 
be made July Ist. Therefore. if you win 
a cash prize, the money will help you 
pay for your trip this summer—it may 
pay the entire cost! 


Points to Keep in Mind 


‘Tue Instrrucror will become the 


owner of all manuscripts submitted in 
this Contest. None can be returned. 
‘| A number of the prize-winning letters 
will be published in the Travel Section 
of Tue Instructor during 1939—40. 

Names of the prize winners will 
be published in the September issue. 
‘| We shall be glad to have you consult 
travel folders when you are preparing 
to write, if you care to do so, but the 
letter should be genuinely your own, 
not a collection of phrases that have al- 
ready appeared in print. 


Follow These Simple Rules 


1. Use business-size paper, 844” x 11” 

2. Place in upper left-hand corner: 

(a) Your full name (if a woman. 
state whether Miss or Mrs.). 

(b) Your exact educational position. 
including name of school or 
school system in which you 
serve, or institution where you 
are a student. 

(c) The mailing address to which we 
are to send your award. 

3. Type your letter, with double spacing. 
or write in ink clearly, without crowd 
ing. Use one side only of the paper. 

4. Write 500 words, or less. 


. At the end of the letter place this 
statement: “I hereby certify that 
this is my own original composition.” 
Then sign your name. 


uw 


6. Send your letter, with first-class post- 
age fully prepaid, as soon as it is 
written. It must reach us not later 
than June 10, 1939. Address it to: 

W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor 


The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 











20 % off on Sabbatical | Leave 


‘You'll be. astonished at your i A 
appetite and delighted with the fine food 
with which we cater to it... 


Good companions and the fun of run- 
of-the-ship privileges explain why this is 
THE VALUE on the North Atlantic. Sail 
the friendly, modern, 1 Class way. For 
full details write for beautifully illus- 
trated color booklet I. 


RED STAR LINE, 17 BATTERY PL., NEW YORK, 


‘“ 










23 To 47 DAY 
ALL-EXPENSE CONDUCTED 
TOURS TO 
SCANDINAVIA, ENGLAND 
AND 
THE CONTINENT 


$344 uP 


(WRITE FOR BOOKLET Z) 


BRING YOUR CAR 
$165 UP ROUND TRIP 


RED STAR LINE 


(ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE) 





17 BATTERY PL., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 2) 


2. Small letters at the top of 
the poster; larger letters at the 
bottom of the poster. 

3. Large letters at the top of 
the poster; smaller letters at the 
bottom. 

4. A picture at the top. 

5. A picture at the bottom. 

6. The drawing made as if it 
were behind the lettering. 

The letters on page 27 should 
be of great help to children be- 
cause they are thick and poster- 
like. Children need to learn to 
use wide letters cut or painted 
like these. They have a tendency 
to use a pen, drawing thin letters. 


Pages 
28-29 


IN THESE days when art 
in the schools is so free 
that much emphasis is on the crea- 
tive, a problem in accuracy is a 
very good one to put in the pro- 
gram now and then. Here we 
have a problem that requires pa- 
tience and accuracy. 

Such a problem helps childrén 
to get correct proportions in oth- 
er problems. Learning to make 
the field in correct proportion to 
the stripes, for example, takes re- 
peated efforts on the part of some 
children. If we can get a child 
to try to draw one part of a 
thing in proportion to other parts 
and in proportion to the whole, 
we have helped him with a big 
principle in drawing of all kinds. 


CHILDREN all over the 
United States will attend 
the New York and San Francisco 
fairs. They will want to draw 
from memory some of the sights 
which they have seen. Some of 
them will be eager to construct 
the three-dimension picture shown 
here, and later make some original 
three-dimension pictures of other 
views of the fairs. 

These pages serve as valuable 
aids in helping children to draw 
pictures for many occasions. The 
groups of people around the pool, 
shown at bottom of page 30, will 
help with the following points. 

1. In drawing a picture with a 
number of people in it, the result 
is more pleasing and more real 
when some of the people seem to 
be having conversation, as here. 

2. The man and woman shown 
in the lower right corner are made 
interesting because their faces are 
turned toward each other as they 
talk. The man is moving his left 
arm as he explains something. 

3. To make the scene real, the 
next figure walks alone. We see 
on a street or at the Fair many 
people who walk alone. 

4. To give greater variety the 
artist has drawn two people stand- 
ing still and (Continued on page 5) 


Pages 
30-31 








PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Located in Central Chicago. Accredited. 44th year 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
Six- Week Session—June 19 to July 28 
Two- Week Sessions—June 19 to June 30 and July 10 to July 21 

SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM—aRTs ¢ 
CRAFTS—NATURE STUDY—CHILDREN’S LITERATURE—PRODUCTION OF CHILDREN’s 
PLAYS—MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HYGIENE—PSYCHOLOGY—KINDERGARTEN METHODS 

—NURSERY SCHOOL TECHNIQUES. 
Write for Summer Bulletin. Address Herman Hofer Hegner, President, 





Box B, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Established 1885. Strong demand for High 
School, College, and Teachers’ College, for 
Home Economics (Smith-Hughes often want- 
ed); Physical Education (Women); Grade Su- 
pervisors; Critics for Normals; Elementary for 
choice suburban and city schools; Art Super. 
visors; Music. Good teachers wanted in all 
lines. Folder today. NATA. 


ALBERT 
Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

















SO Good Teachers, Supvs., etc. In Demand 
ROKK TT TEA CHIF RS’ 3 Minneapolis, Minn. Plymouth Bldg. 
, Copyright Booklet “ 
to members. 
Largest in the West, 


How to Apply, ete.” free 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr, 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar. BANnh BLOG DENVER, COLO 








SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 
ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Good teachers needed to meet strong demand all 
departments, particularly music. Certification 
booklet free to members. Register with Huf’s 
—24 years steady growth in placement service. 


HUFF ee 


Member NATA 








We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers tha 
TEAC HER Ss there have ever been before. Executives are searching carefully 
AGENCY for teachers who not only have the educational training and e- 
c H 1 CAG oO perience, but who also have excellent qualifications in personality, 
We try to serve carefully the a of both executives 

Our Service is sn, teachers. | Early ” mo. Sule 
Nationwide 1200— Ti? menor Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, #. 





SPECIAL SERVICE TO TEACHERS 

Don’t waste 90% of your time and the employer’s. Send your application letter and $2.00 and I will re 

BS write it and give = ——— for both written applications and —— interviews. A Ph.D. writes 
“*] like the letter forme. The advice you give is of the bes 

ROCKY MOUNTAI TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager, ‘y. S$. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Cob. 








IT’S MOVING TIME. ers Tect°"''te ese TEACHERS’ APPLICATION HANDBOOK fe 
with enrollment. 18th YEAR Member 
Schummers School Service queetectiens “Yeachera™ 
Minneapolis attle Good Service incies 

















HEWITT PLACEMENT BUREAU 


A PROPERLY PLACED TEACHER IS A HAPPY AND SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 
Information and Enrollment Blanks upon request. 
TELEPHONE 144, NATIONAL BANK BUILDING : ; . 


HES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


ROCHELLE, ILLINOIS 





Demand for grade teachers with degree has far exceeded 
supply for past several seasons. Excellent opportunities 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Il. for critic work for those with M.A. degree. MEMBER N.ATA 


CLARK- BREWER [fuk "iia" cous, NS 
CHICAGO _Lyon & Healy Building ,prppacTivE VACANCIES for degree candidates 


Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 
Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the West. 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pictures fra 
original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment: Once a member—always & member. 
sae 238 Mfrs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 8th and Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Bures 
37th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital| Speeches — Essays — Debates 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three study, , 
eight hour daty, delightful living quarters. airements, High | 3500 Different Prepared Papers in Stock. New 


Req 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin to | papers written. Catalog free. COLUMBIAN + 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington FORMATION BUREAU, W D.C. 

















Bivd., Chicago, IM. 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 








We Find Positions ‘,,2", Yes 


4522 N. Knox Ave. 6642 Deimar Ee for - nist —— and 3. 
conomics ster now ig turn-0 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS t Bureau, 

















WANTED! TEACHER AGENTS (o.:9! "HE INSTRUCTOR snd oi 
leadin: riodicals in each locality 

Exclusive assignments are made for representin THE INS JUcToR at institutes, 

district and state ti and fiere is a real opportunity for you to ear 

money by Cs pew t work in _ spare time and during the vacation periods. Liberal commit 


sions are paid an: and instructions are. furnished free. Make Ade 
at once for immediate agency work t and for such ts as are still open. Adi 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. @ Subscription Dept. © DANSVILLE, N.! 


THE INSTRUCTOR, May 1999 
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Worip’s Farr 
combined ACATION 


Here’s your chance to com- 
bine a visit to the New York 
World’s Fair with the vaca- 
tion of a lifetime! You can 
enjoy the cool, healthful, 
1,800-ft. climate of the beau- 
tiful Pocono Mountains, and 


COMMUTE TO THE N. Y. FAIR 


On main highway routes to New 
York, on the scenic, comfortable 
Lackawanna Main Line, the Inn 
at Pocono Manor is only 3 hours 
from New York! Leave Pocono 
Summit 8:17 A. M., arrive at the 
World’s Fair grounds before 11! 
Spend seven hours at the Fair, and 
return the same day. Live at one 
of America’s outstanding resort 
hotels, at sensible rates !Full par- 
ticulars from Lackawanna and 
Nickel Plate ticket agents, or H.V. 
Yeager, General Manager. 


POCONO MANOR 


POCONO MANOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: + 535 FIFTH AVE. 


TOP OF THE POCONOS 
Private lake... 18-hole tour- 
nament golf course ...22 miles 
of bridle paths...tennis 
courts. .. woodland trails... 
music,dancing, full entertain- 
ment program...modern 
rooms, delicious meals... se- 
lected clientele. 











FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 

EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired. ept. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 





Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 


We alse furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges. 














30 APPLICATION $ 7 .00 
PHOTOS Vv 


Finest real photo copies, size 244x3*4, 
| double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 











PUNCTUALITY AWARD PINS 


Also made like this for Spelling, Attend- 
ance, Deportment, Scholarship. 
Piain Catch 30c: Safety Catch 40c. 
of 12 or more 10 per cent | 


Lots ess. 
CLASS RINGS AND PINS 


snd Trophies 
Cc. A. WINSHIP &2CO., Room 715 
30 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


High School Course 


= WUE Many Finish in 2 Years 
el as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 
Sees 
School, Dpt. H.s23, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


R and two beautiful 

eve ope double weight pro- 

fessional enlarge- 

ments and eight guaranteed never-fade dated deckled edge 
prints, all for 25¢ coin. Two-day service earenteed. 


Ad- 
your orders to RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE, 





















440 Ray Bidg., La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Gratifying service since 1920 













BN, Pins, rings and emblems. Over. 300 designs. 

PS) Fost ene Reasonable prices from 30r 
S25 Write [ie te aoe Ghee, One po 
Dept. |, METAL ARTS CO., Rochester, N.Y, 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


looking into the pool. These fig- 
ures would look stiff if it were 
not for the extended arm of the 
woman and the relaxed position 
of the boy. 

§. At the far end of the pool 
we have a group of three people, 
and one person who stands alone. 
Imagine how stiff the picture 
would be if all four were standing 
as four single figures and were at 
even distances apart. The picture 
is made less stiff because the fa- 
ther and the child are bending. 

6. Look now at the group of 
people at the left side of the pool. 
Notice that the farther away the 
people are, the higher up on the 
paper the feet are drawn. The 
man has hold of the little girl’s 
hand. She is a little behind him 
and therefore farther away, so her 
feet are higher on the paper. 

The backs of people as shown 
on page 31 will serve as types 
when the children portray people 
looking at animals in a zoo. These 
views will also help them to draw 
people looking in a store window 
on a busy street. We may call at- 
tention to the following points. 

1. In drawing several people 
all back view, the picture is more 
interesting if the pose of each 
person is varied somewhat. The 
mother’s shoulders slant a little 
as she stands near the boy. The 
boy’s arms and hands are in dif- 
ferent positions from the girl’s 
and the father’s. The slight turn 
of the father adds variety. 

2. In drawing several people, 
interest is added when there is 
variety in the sizes of the people. 

3. Still more variety is secured 
by placing some people nearer to- 
gether than others. The mother 
and the boy are closer together 
than the father and the girl. 

4. In drawing four people in a 
row, it looks more interesting to 
have two of them close enough 
together to form one unit, such 
as the mother and the boy. The 
father and the girl form another 
unit. 

The tree drawings on these 
pages can be used as an inspira- 
tion to the children. They may 
look at the drawings and notice 


how the artist has drawn the 
edges of the foliage. Then they 
may look out of the school win- 


dows and draw trees which have 
different sorts of edges to their 
foliage. They may also observe 
other trees. 

Some children have a habit of 
drawing decided, heavy, unbro- 
ken lines around shapes of foli- 
age. The drawings on these pages 
may be the starting point to de- 
velop better drawing and more 
accurate observation. 














beckons you with its 
10,000 sparkling, 
cool lakes. Come to 


Minnesota and com- 
bine profitable study 
with healthful recrea- 
tion. More than 500 
beautiful lakes lie 
within a 50 mile 
radius of the 
Minnesota campus 


Summer Sports 
Canoeing. swim. 


fishing, sailing, 


Write NOW for Complete Bulletin 
Address 
Director of Summer Session 
641 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS ‘ 








At your disposal, the unexcelled facilities of a great educational 
institution—its libraries, laboratories, observatory, museums and 
recreational facilities. These factors, plus the great cultural ad- 
vantages offered by Minneapolis and Saint Paul, combine to offer 
you attractions that are unique among American universities. 


MORE THAN 800 COURSES OFFERED 


leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees in Education. Special 
new courses and observation facilities for elementary teachers in elemen- 
tary rural, village and city positions; Tuttle Demonstration Scliool; 
University High School—demonstration and practice school; curriculum 
laboratory. New curriculum in radio education, visual education, adult 
education, safety education, progressive education 

Complete offerings of old and new courses in administration, super- 
vision, curriculum, methods, surveys. Kindergarten and primary educa 
tion; courses for rural teachers, rural supervisors and county superintend- 
ents. All branches of secondary school education for academic and 
special subject teachers are represented in the offerings; courses in higher 
education and teacher training for college teachers. Physical Education, 
Speech, Play Production, Art, Music, Painting, Sculpture and hundreds 
of other courses are offered at the Minnesota Summer Session 


A FACULTY OF 400 EDUCATORS 


Among them are men and women of national and interna 
tional reputation, including eminent visiting professors. 
The University Library of 1,000,000 volumes, 

one of the finest in existence, will be open 

for the entire session 


TWO TERMS oe per 
JUNE 19 to JULY 28 tree 
JULY 31 to SEPT.1 0-25 ae ¢ 


MINNESOTA 








Colorado Springs. 
Colorado Springs. 





Economic Seminars. 








Top—On US 24 at Wilkerson Pass, 55 Miles West of Colorado Spring. Looking 50 Miles Weet to 
Continental Divide of Rockies, Including (left to right) Mts. Antero, 

bert and Massive—All Higher Than Pikes Peak and Three Last Highest in Colorado. 
Cross and Beautiful Canons Farther West on US 24. 





inceton, Yale, Harvard, Ei- 
Mt. of Holy 
Left—US 24 at Lake George, 42 Miles West of 


Right—Section of New and Beautifully Scenic Rampart Range Road Near 


How to Enjoy the Grandeur of 
Colorado’s High Divide Rockies 


Not only is the famed Pikes Peak Region the vacation site for thousands who 
love the lure of the mountains- 
come break in any cross-country trip. 
vention or either World’s Fair, have access to the very heart of the majestically 
beautiful Colorado Rockies by taking the smooth, oiled US 24 from Colorado Springs. 


where “It’s Cool Today”—but it provides a wel- 
Motorists, en route to or from N.E.A. Con- 


Ask About Free Stop-overs or Side Trips 
Railroad ticket agents can tell you about stop-overs or side trips to the Pikes Peak Region 
without extra cost if arranged for at time of ticket purchase. 
Summer Sessions During Six Weeks at Colorado College 
Colorado College, unique in scenic setting and ranking high among schools, has its 1939 


Summer Sessions from June 19th to July 28th. ! 
School of Languages, the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center and the Cowles Commission 


Affiliated with it are the Rocky Mountain 


For any information, which will be supplied promptly, feel free to write to- 


Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 
702 Independence Building, Colorado Springs, Colo. 



















HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


7 * y orn 19 to July 21 


July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
{_] Summer Recreation Bulletin 


C) Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name 
St. and No 


City and State 






































tudy in Comfor 
University 


of Denver 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and undergraduate work 
in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Com- 
merce, Librarianship, Education. 
Progressive Education Emphasis. 
Fees determined by coutves taken. 
Enjoy cool, delightful week-ends 
in snow capped Colorado Rockies. 


Cwo Cerms 


7 19 oy 24 
Aus. 25 




















Street & No. 
City & State_ 















START A SCHOOL 
or KINDERGARTEN 


..«. of Your Own 


To teachers who are interested in starting their own 

schools, Calvert School offers its famous curriculum, 

including lessen plans, complete supplies, text books, 

and the special counsel of its staff 

Write today. Learn how Calvert has helped 

other teachere to have schools of their own 
CALVERT SCHOOL 


1756 TUSCANY ROAD, BALTIMORE, MD. 











School Administrators Meet in Cleveland 


MARY E. OWEN 
Associate Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 


@ THE sixty-ninth convention 

of the American Association 
of School Administrators, held 
in Cleveland from February 25 to 
March 2, had as its theme “The 
Foundations of American Educa- 
tion.” 

The convention was officially 
opened on Sunday afternoon with 
a vesper service presided over by 
President John A. Sexson, super- 
intendent of schools of Pasadena, 


California. After an excellent 
musical program, Theodore G. 
Soares, Professor of Ethics, Cali- 


fornia Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, spoke on the subject, 
“The Spiritual Quality of De- 
mocracy.” He defined democ- 
racy as an organization of social 
life which shall give each indi- 
vidual the fullest opportunity to 
develop his personality, contribute 
his best to the common good, 
participate in the directing of 
society, and accept the guidance 
of experts. 

General sessions were held each 
morning and evening, and group 
discussion meetings each after- 
noon. In planning the program, 





Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has been chosen president of the 
Association for the ensuing year. 


President Sexson based the sub- 
ject for each general session on 
a statement from the recent pub- 
lications of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission. Also convening 
were thirteen allied organizations 
and some fifty specialized educa- 
tional groups, making a total of 
about two hundred fifty sessions 
addressed by some seven hundred 


speakers. (Continued on page 7 





hotels or on trains—even abroad. 


Careful as one may be, 


at 


T.C.U. Protects You Everywhere 


there can be no assurance of safety. Be 
prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home. 
This Organization of Teachers for Teachers stands Teady to give 
you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. 
will give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the 
long summer vacation and well into the Fall. 
wherever you go and whatever you do for more than six long months— 
Write or send coupon. 


an amazingly low cost. 


without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
time for so many Teachers every summer, 
derstand with what a-feeling of reiief the Teacher with 
T.C.U. Protection leaves for vacation. Why not play safe? 
Let the long arm of the T.C.U. 
everywhere—on the road—in the wilderness—in camps, 


follow you this year— 







you can un- 


Policy that 
Think of it! Protection 


No agent will call. 





TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 899 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 





identification 





~~ FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 899 T.C.U. 


I am a teacher in 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 


Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
School. 


Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
Tag for Your Traveling Bag. story and the free bag tag. 
Has space for name and address, with : 
transparent cover. We have only a My Name is 
limited number, but as long as they My Address is 
last they are free to teachers. r 
SEND THE COUPON 
i ate a ame NO AGENT WILL CALL. ____ 
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Vacation While You Study 

THE CAROLINE SWOPE | 

SUMMER SCHOOL FoR | 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Holds Two Sessions 
Long Beach, Calif., June 26 to July 14 
Santa Cruz, Calif., July 24 to Aug. ne 


Both Long Beach and Santa Cruz are sum. 
mer resorts and offer opportunity for recrea. 
tion as well as study. 

Tours are planned for sight-seeing, + 
Cruz session will run a week-end tour to the 
“Golden Gate Exposition.” | 


For announcement address: 
MISS CAROLINE SWOPE 

837 Linden Avenue, Long Beach, Calif, 

The Director believes, ““‘Wisdom is know. 


ing what to do. Skill is knowing how to d | 
it. Virtue is doing it.” | 
| 














Cultural Courses 
For Americans 
Attend Mexico’s Summer Schools 


I’m Interested in 
National University of Mexico 


1 





Oooo 


Workers University of Mexico 
} Art School of San Miguel de Allende 
A Summer Vacation in Mexico 
7 G. HAWLEY, Gen. Agt. 
National Railways of Mexico 
201 No. Wells Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
(Chicago) 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


37 years old—over 1400 graduates. 400- 
bed hospital. 3 year course open to wom- 
en. Affiliated with Rush Medical College 
of the University of Chicago. Graduates 
are eligible for registration in Illinois, 
New York, and all other states. 





Address requests for information to 


The Presbyterian Hospital Schoo! of Nursing 
Dept. |, 1750 W. Congress St. 


Chicago, 

















MAKE A WORLDS FAIR 












. .. in your classroom | 


Have your classes gather exposition ideas 
and folders. Use Problem & Idea Unit 

“Make a World’s Fair’ to help you 
make this inspiring project 










Capture the rich color inspiration of 
our two great fairs by using 


POSTER PASTELLO 
Send 10c for P & I Unit 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 

814-914 Hayes Ave. 
tiv, Sandusky, O. 





APPLICATION $ 
25 PHOTOS 1.00 


On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality, Perfect 
copies, application size 214x3h¢ guar- 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. T5, La Crosse, 











Rolls developed and printed 
. grinnement. or two  grabeanis 
a ain ements ‘or 25e¢ (coin uine, Ne 
nown, Wf _ Superior Quality. 


KODAK Finer r Finishing. 
FILM 


tionally 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. TS, La Crome, Ws 


World’s Fair Edition 
CAMERA BOOK 














c , ote, for or still or mov- 


rafiex, stereo, port 
es pictures. Latest filter meter, lens and 
Great assortment, developin: retouching. enlarging, pris 
ing outfits Used equipment tak 


| esi ates. 1p rae ks .chicage,l™ 








DON’T DELAY... WRITE TODAY for YOUR FREE BOOK 
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tue PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


inter-Session-—June 13 to June 30 
Main Session—July 3 to Aug. 11 
Post-Session— Aug. 14 to Sept.1 


Courses and demonstration school work cover 
virtually all educational activities. The pro- 
gram is especially adapted to teachers respon- 
sible for practical classroom work. It includes 
demonstrations of expert teaching on all 
levels in the elementary and secondary schools 
and in most of the basic subjects; special 


a 





pr and techniq ; remedial work, 
ete. Related and basic courses, such as cur- 
riculum construction, will be offered by Dr. 
A. K. Loomis and the junior college by Dr. 
J. L. Lounsbury. Exceptional recreational 
facilities. Stimulating environment. 


For catalogue K-1 address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College Pennsylvania 











é 
SUMMER SESSION 














i” The growing popularity of the 
a ous s Summer Session of Washington 
art sais University is due to the broad 
—, selection of graduate, under- 
Commerce and graduate and professional 
— courses, carefully selected fac- 
— ulty, dormitory facilities on an 
Engineering attractive campus, and the ad- 
nl vantages of contact with a 
a ’ large city. 
History 
Lenguages Classes From 
Mathematics June 19 to July 28, 1939 
Mechanics . in da Isido 
Music For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
— Loeb, Director of Summer Ses- 
Political sion, Room 202, Duncker Hall 
nee 
Seeech WASHINGTON 
Social Work UNIVERSITY 
— St. Louis, Missouri 
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and Technology for Men and Women 
Fully Accredited @ 43rd Year 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 19—-July 21; July 24 August 25 
Complete curriculum for teachers desiring promo- 
tional credit, modern developments in education, 
new teaching techniques. Eminent faculty. Moder- 
ate fees. Low living costs. Combine profitable 
summer study with cultural and recreational advan- 

tages of Chicago. Fur Bulletin, Address 
LEWIS INSTITUTE 
Box 4, Madison St. at Damen Ave., Chicago, Ill. 



























UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 4 


Wide choice—more than 260 courses, in 36 ac- 
ademic departments, on either campus, Out- 
standing instructors from other universities 
supplement the regular faculty. More than 50 
courses in Education. Special lectures, recitals, 
drama, athletics. Mountains, seaside, Red. 
i: woods and many other scenic points of in- 
terest near-by. For announcements of 
courses, address: Dean of the Summer Ses- 
sion, University of California, Berkeley; or 
Dean of the Summer Session, University 
a. of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard 
LE. Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
California invites you: Golden Gate International 
Exposition, on San Francisco Bay—1939. 


_ 
hoe 


TOWER OF 














July 5th to 
August 12th 


FORDHA 
Summer Session 
Study at Fordham this summer. Visit 


the educational and scientific exhibits 
of the New York World's Fair. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Oregon Summer Sessions 


In Oregon, between the mountains and 

sea, summer sessions of the University 

of Oregon, Eugene, and Institute of Marine 

Biology, June 12—July 21; Portland, and 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, June 19— 

July 28. Address Director, Dept. C, 814 
Oregon Building, Portland, Oregon. 
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Last a LIFETIME 






and COST LESS 


Picture, special mailing envelope new price list. 





SEND THIS AD with your favorite negative for FREE 





578-Z Kansas (ity, Mo. | 
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School Administrators 
Meet in Cleveland 


(Continued from page 6) 


Two of the general sessions 
were devoted to radio programs. 
On Sunday evening, “The Peo- 
ple’s Platform,” a regular feature 
of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, was reproduced on the 
stage immediately following its 
presentation over the air. The 
discussion dealt with “Propagan- 
da and Intellectual Freedom.” On 
Thursday evening, the National 
Broadcasting Company presented 
its regular program, “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air,” for 
the first time outside New York 
City. The topic was “Are the 
Schools Doing Their Job?” 

Schools in Small Communities, 
the 1939 Yearbook of the Associ- 
ation, was presented at one of the 
general sessions by Superintend- 
ent H. M. Corning of Colorado 
Springs, under whose direction it 
was prepared. The theme of this 
meeting was a sentence from. the 
Yearbook, “The school is the cen- 
tral institution of rural life.” A 
related and novel feature of the 
program was the Village Revue in 
which a group of high-school pu- 
pils from various small commu- 
nities discussed and demonstrated 
their activities and opportunities. 
The revue was directed by Roy W. 
Hatch, of State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 

The Associated Exhibitors were 
responsible for the program of 
the general session held on Tues- 
day evening. The principal event 
was the presentation of the 1939 
American Education Award, for 
outstanding educational service, 
to Payson Smith of Harvard Uni- 
versity, previously Commissioner 
of Education for Massachusetts, 
and a former president of the 
Department of Superintendence. 
Numerous entertainment features, 
followed by dancing, completed 
the evening’s events. This was 
the fifteenth annual program giv- 
en by the Associated Exhibitors, 
but its first to be presented to 
the entire convention. The Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors substituted this 
evening’s program for their usual 
annual banquet. 

More than two hundred fifty 
exhibits were on display in the 
huge hall below the Auditorium. 
They made one more conscious 
than ever of the tremendously 
important part that supplies and 
equipment play in education. 

The resolutions adopted dealt 
with democracy, educational poli- 
cies, federal aid to public educa- 
tion, duplication of educational 
agencies, independent educational 
control, improvement of admin- 
istration, reduction of postal rates 
on books, and the allocation of 
public funds. 
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New lightweight “Corona Zephyr” 
—also an amazing portable “buy”! 
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CORONAS 


FOR AS LITTLE AS $1.00 A WEEK! 


(plus small down payment) 
Useful in school, useful all through life, 


the “typing habit” is easily, quickly ac- 
quired on these fast and handy Coronas— 
the only portables with “Floating Shift.” 
Carrying case and typing chart included. 


See any Corona dealer. 
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First Term, June 17 to July 28 
Second Term, July 29 to Sept. 1 
































Sot AL 
WO a 
njoy the scenic travel, the cultural advantages and the recreational opportunities 
incidental to Summer Session study at The University of Southern California. 
Extensive offerings provide undergraduate and graduate work leading to de- 
grees. Special opportunities are available in teacher education for professional 
improvement and teachers’ credentials. A broad program is presented for 
men and women seeking an understanding essential to satisfactory living 
in this modern age. The faculty includes distinguished scholars in many 
different fields from other institutions as well as from The University 
of Southern California. 
En route you can see the Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, Yo- 
semite, Redwood Forest, the N.E.A. Convention and the World's 
Fair at San Francisco. During the session you can visit 
Art Galleries, Museums, Huntington Library and attend 
Symphony Concerts Under the Stars. Your week-ends 
can include trips to the Movie Studios, hikes in the 
High Sierras, drives through Orange 
Groves, ocean trips and recreation at 
the beaches. Delightful summer cli- 
mate, average 70.5°. 










For Summer Session Bulletin address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

LOS ANGELES 








UNIVERSITY 
= 


Chicago 
Fully Accredited 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 22 to JULY 29 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicage, Ill. 













Beautiful resident 


(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma 


Write for list of successful alumnae. 


EDNA Nati BAKER, Pres. = 914-E 


Gungioe education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. 


lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 


S3ra | SUMMER CLASSES e@ 
e ART @ JULY 3--AUG. 25 
Special summer classes. Intensive courses in latest 


hall. Located Chicago’s Art Teaching Methods, Class room art and other 
Art subjects for all grade and high school teachers. 

urses laid out in 2-week periods to fit easily into 
your vacation plans. Write for catalog information. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Suite Q-5 


2-year certificate. 
of Education 


EAVNSTON, ILL. 
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slo A PERFECT VACATION 


\’ sluo the Wodldi Fair! 


It’s a chance of a lifetime—to combine a 
vacation in “‘the perfect state” with a visit 
to the World’s Fair. Wherever you're en- 
joying a wonderful vacation in New Jersey 
you can still get to the Fair and back in 
one day. Yet Jersey’s BIG in the vacation 
fun it holds. 132 miles of delightful sea- 
shore. Scores of sparkling lakes. Deep sea, 
surf, stream or still-water fishin’. The 
country’s best dance orchestras. Loads of 
Golf, horseback-riding, 
hiking, browsing around historic spots— 


historical lore. 


any kind of fun you can think of is here in 
greater abundance—and handier—than any 
place else in the world. Fact is, next to 
home, you'll like hospitable New Jersey 
best. 


decrease in travel fares. 


No increase in hotel rates; sharp 













THE PERFECT STATE 
TO PLAY, LIVE AND 


Created to Tell You About 
one of the Great 
Vacation Lands 


san Pree vere 


New Jersey Council, Dept, 159, State House 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Kindly send me three booklets giving authentic 
information for a New Jersey vacation: 


(1) New Jersey; “The Playground of the Nation” 
(2) Hotel Guide (3) Road Map 


Name 
Address 


City__ —— State 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





For THE READING TABLE 


THe GoLpeEN PLOVER AND OTHER 
Birvs, by Arthur A. Allen. 324 pp. 
Cloth. $3.00. Comstock Publishing 
Company. Ithaca, New York. 


This is a second book of “bird 
biographies,” in which each bird 
tells its own story, a form of pres- 
entation that appeals to children. 
The material is authoritative but 
free from technicalities. There 
are over two hundred and fifty 
graphic action photographs, taken 
by the author from Florida to 
Hudson Bay. Seven full-page il- 
lustrations in color, from paint- 
ings by Dr. George Miksch Sutton, 
make this book attractive. 

The closing chapter includes 
groups of questions about the life 
histories of our North American 


birds. 


OLaF AND ANE, by Virginia Olcott. 168 
pp. Boards. $§.96. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany. New York. 

This new book in the series 
“The World’s Children,” of in- 
terest to girls and boys of middle 
grades, will give young readers a 
happy picture of life in Norway. 
Olaf and Ane, little Norwegian 
children, have many pleasures in 
their northern land, such as pick- 
ing ripe strawberries in the sum- 
mer and skiing in the winter. 
The book is delightfully illustrat- 
ed by Constance Whittemore. 


Serine Our Country, by Walter B. 


Pitkin and Harold F. Hughes. Book 
One. 386 pp. Cloth. $1.60. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 

This is a revised edition of 


Seeing America: Farm and Field. 
It has been completely rewritten 
and reillustrated. There are in- 
teresting drawings by Eleanor O. 
Eadie and A. Gladys Peck, and 
numerous photographs showing 
life in the various sections of our 
large country. 

Children will enjoy reading 
about the trips taken -by the girls 
and boys in these stories, by 
truck, trailer, plane, and so on. 
They learn about coal mining, 
oyster fishing, various kinds of 
farming, copper mining, sheep 
raising, lumbering, and many 
other important occupations in 
the United States. Pupils will 
find it easy to remember social- 
studies facts when they are pre- 
sented in this interesting manner. 


Wanpy Wins! by Allen Chaffee. 195 
pp. Cloth. $2.00. Random House. 
New York. 

Children who enjoy animal sto- 
ries will want to read about the 
adventures of this high-spirited 
pony of the Devon moors. 

The people who are keeping 
Wandy for his real owners, Drake 


and Dooney, do not treat him 
well so he runs away. He meets 
many interesting people and his 
life is full of excitement. Chil- 
dren nine years old and over will 
find this book entertaining and 
instructive. It is well illustrated 
with pen and ink line drawings 
by D. L. Mays, an English artist. 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


Our Home, by John F. Waddell, Lois 
Gadd Nemec, and Maybell G. Bush. 126 
bp. Cloth. $.88. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. 

This is a variant edition of 
Home, by the original authors, 
greatly simplified. It is an at- 
tempt to adapt textbooks to indi- 
vidual differences. Since the same 
paging and subject matter are em- 
ployed in this volume as in the 
original one, the two books can 
be used by different ability groups 
in the same classrooms. The illus- 
trations are attractive, some of 
them being done in colors. 


ScliENCE Pros_emMs, Book Two, by W. L. 
Beauchamp, John C. Mayfield, and Joe 
Young West. Basic Studies in Science. 
578 pp. Cloth. $1.48. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. Chicago. 

Like Book One of this series, 
reviewed in the October 1938 
issue of THe INstrRucTOoR, the 
science material of Book Two is 
easily comprehended by pupils of 
the junior high school. Science 
principles are presented in an 
orderly, cumulative manner, so 
that the pupils are led logically 
through problem sequences to the 
larger problems. In the intro- 
ductory exercises references to the 
first book are indicated whenever 
it is necessary to recall a princi- 
ple developed in the earlier book. 
Many helpful illustrations give 
the book added value. 


Srory Pictures OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION, by John Y. Beaty. 
223 pp. Cloth. $.88. Beckley—Cardy 
Company. Chicago. 

The story begins with a com- 
parison of methods of transpor- 
tation and communication long 
ago and now, followed by land 
travel, water transportation, trav- 
el by air, speaking and writing, 
and sending messages. The his- 
tory of each subject is discussed 
briefly. Thus the children learn 
through this volume what civili- 
zation owes to the development 
of transportation and communi- 
cation, and incidentally gain an 
appreciation of inventors and 
discoverers. Many excellent col- 
ored pictures illustrate the text. 
Pupils in grades three and four 
will greatly enjoy this book. 














EVERY 
HANDWRITING 
SYSTEM 


Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 
tain Pens contribute the final ad. 
vantage needed to make fountain 
pens practical in school use. 
Uniform Points for 
Class Work 
Withachoice of 18 Re-New-Points 
... your class groups can secure 
the standard, uniform point style 
best adapted to your system of 
handwriting. Important, too, is 
the fact that Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pens are socompletely within 
student reach, in the matter of 
price and highest Esterbrook 
writing quality. 
Re-New-Point Feature 

If mishap should overtake an 
Esterbrook the Re-New-Point can 
be duplicated for only 25c. The 
student simply screws it in the 
holder...there is no repair delay. 


COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PENS 
(black or colors) $ 1 00 and up 


RE-NEW-POINT— Complete 
with feed for Esterbrook - 
25¢ 


Fountain Pen 
Prices slightly higher in Canada 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


dstertruuk 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greate 
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CAMPS AND THEIR MODERN 
ADMINISTRATION 
Hazel K, Allen 
How to plan a summer camp, with complete infor- 
mation on equipment and management. 
$1.25 

THE WOMANS PRESS 

600 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 

























all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


Catalogue Free! 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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(Ce (AW OF KINONESS 


* THE GOOO AMERICAN IS KIND * 


IN AMERICA THOSE WHO ARE OF OIFFERENT 
= RACES, COLORS, ANO CONOITIONS MUST LIVE 
tain TOGETHER. WE ARE OF MANY ONFFERENT 
SORTS, BUT WE ARE ONE GREAT PEOPLE. 
ints EVERY UNKINONESS HURTS THE COMMON LIEE; 
tye EVERY KINONESS HELPS THE COMMON LIFE. 





sh | will be kind in all my THOUGHTS. 1 will bear 
-« | ll po spites or grudges. | will rot think myself 
“ | |} above any other girl or boy just because | am of 
2 a different race or color or condition. | will 
never despise anybody. 


| will be kind in all my SPEECH. 1 will not 


gossip nor will | speak urkindly of anyone. 
Words may wound or heal. 


| will be kind in all my ACTS. 1 will not 


selfishly insist on having my own way. | will 
always be polite. Rude people are not good 
Americans. | will not trouble unnecessarily 
those who do work for me. - | will do my 
“1 1! best to prevent cruelty, and will give my best 
= |1 help to those who need it most. 








n. This is the ninth in a series of Citizenship Posters. For further information, see page 75. 
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* (QUR * 
MAY PICTURE PAGE 


For Your Bulletin Board 


CHILDREN will want 
to tell what these girls 
and boys are doing and 
talk about their own in- 
teresting experiences. 





Answers to questions relating 
to visual education are found 
in “Your Counselor Service.” 
Dr.McClusky gladly helps you 
with problems in this field. 





What rules of health do you suppose this little girl 
observes? Why do you think so? H. Armstrong Roberts 








What a fine companion this dog would make for some active girl 
or boy. Would you like to have him for a pet? H. Armstrong Roberts 





Some foods make children grow more rapidly than others. 
Which of these foods do you eat regularly? =H. Armstrong Roberts 





a 





What boy does not like to pla baseball! Young players will benefit from the Let us stress friendship for other nations as well as love and 
hours spent out of doors, besides learning good sportsmanship. 4. Armstrong Roberts loyalty for our own country this Memorial Day. Harold M. Lambert 
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@ LAST year during the spring term, 

the first grade of the Washington 
School in Berkeley, California, developed 
and carried on a unit entitled “Health- 
land.” 

Using five health rules as a basis, (1) 
open windows at night, (2) clean desks, 
(3) clean fingernails, (4) clean teeth, and 
(5) clean handkerchief, daily inspection 
was made and recorded during the school 
year. The results proved so satisfactory 
that our school nurse suggested that the 
class take an extended trip into health- 
land. An abundance of useful material 
was loaned to us by the nurse and several 
teachers. 

The suggestion was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and immediately Healthland be- 
gan to take form. One child loaned his 
dectric train, another two tunnels, and 
sill others stations, signals, and so on. 
Two of the older boys set up the track 
and other equipment. Long Sleep Moun- 
tain was made of stiff wrapping paper and 
covered with green crepe paper. Small 
artificial Christmas trees were used as well 
as light green grass found in Easter bas- 
kets. The tunnels were placed so that the 
train ran under the mountain. 

A very coveted task, and one never for- 
gotten, was running the electric train into 








Long Sleep Mountain each evening before 
going home. Many stations were sug- 
gested for our map, as Appledale, Posture 
Land, and Pure Water Pool. 
A rhyming couplet was made by the 
about each health station, and large 
poster pictures were drawn. The best 
pictures were chosen to form a frieze 
afound the room. The couplet was print- 
ed and placed under the corresponding 
picture. Here are a few of the rhymes: 
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Healthland 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
NORINE CONNELLY 


Teacher, First Grade, Washington School, Berkeley, California 
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[— Healthland, which was made 
by the children, is shown 
above, as well as part of the 
frieze. At left we see the 
girls and boys playing train. 


To Milky Way at last we go; 
Plenty of milk to make us grow. 


Let’s drive on to Posture Land 
Where the children know how to sit and 
stand. 


I like to visit Spinach Greens 

Almost every day it seems. 

Into Long Sleep Mountain I 
night, 

And soundly sleep until morning light. 


go each 


Tickets were made by the children for 
each trip. A motorman and a conductor 
were always needed. Choice was often 
based upon the good writing on the tickets 
or upon the good health record of the 
child. The tickets collected at each sta- 
tion were punched by the conductor, and 
then pasted into individual booklets. 
Under each ticket was pasted a typed 
copy of the couplet about that station. 
This booklet, when finished, was a com- 
plete record of the children’s trip to 
Healthland. 

Our first stop was at Bathtubville, a 
little village consisting of station, school, 
and church. The announcement was 
made the day before that only children 
who had had a tub bath or a shower bath 
could go on the first excursion. Every- 
one in the room qualified except one boy. 
He was always ready, thereafter, for any 
other trips. 

Interest was added to many trips by 
such suggestions as “Bring an apple to- 
morrow. We are going to Appledale.” 


Apples and potatoes were brought one 
day. The potatoes were scrubbed by the 
children, baked, and eaten, skins and all. 
One little girl remarked, “I never ate the 
skin before, but I do like it.” 





: 
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Banners were made of bright-colored 
paper. The slogans on the banners were 
printed with black crayon. Pictures cut 
from magazines served as illustrations. A 
parade of children carrying these banners 
was made to many of the classrooms. The 
children of other rooms enjoyed reading 
the health rules, such as, “Drink milk,” 
“Save sixth-year molars,” “Brush your 
teeth,” and “Wear correct shoes.” 

Two weeks before school closed, one 
boy in the class took a trip east to visit his 
grandparents. He sent back cards to the 
class en route. Each pupil answered on 
post cards made by himself. Each one 
wrote something about the care of his 
health, and drew an illustration, and on 
the other side, addressed the card. 

This activity was carried on up to the 
last day of school, and the enthusiasm 
was keen. It was happily ended by a pic- 
nic to Live Oak Park to which the par- 
ents were invited. We left school before 
noon and were taken in automobiles to 
the park. A lunch was served, after 
which games were played, marshmallows 
were toasted, a peanut hunt was enjoyed 
by all, a short story was read by the teach- 
er, and many pictures were taken. 


CORRELATIONS WITH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


I. Reading. 
A. Wrote and read poems. 
B. Wrote and read stories. 
C. Read booklet. 
D. Read health stories. 
E. Made and read banners. 
F. Read names of stations. 
G. Wrote, read, and illustrated a diary. 
II. Language and penmanship. 
. Composed poem for chart. 
Composed many rhyming couplets. 
. Wrote a diary. 
. Wrote tickets. 
Made up slogans for banners. 
Wrote post cards to classmate. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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CLEAN INSECTS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Elizabeth Whitney 


M BILLY hated to wash his face and 

hands and to have his hair combed. 
If he had been allowed to have his way, 
he would have gone about with his hair 
like tangled grass and enough dirt for a 
flower garden right on his face. How- 
ever, his mother preferred little boys with 
clean faces and smooth hair, and so Billy 
had to stand the scrubbing and combing. 

“Why do I have to wash?” he asked one 
day. “I'll just get dirty again as soon as I 
go out.” 

“Oho!” said Uncle George, who hap- 
pened to be at Billy’s house that day. “So 
that’s it, is it? Let me tell you about a 
little creature that, even though it works 
in the dirt all day long, washes, combs, and 
brushes itself.” 

“T don’t believe I know that little 
creature,” said Billy. “There aren’t any 
around here, are there?” 

“T don’t know,” Uncle George said, 
with a twinkle in his eye. “Are there 
any ants in the garden?” 

“Oh, you’re fooling, Uncle George. Of 
course, there are ants around here. Is it 
really true, what you said about them? 
How can they wash, comb, and brush 
themselves?” 

“Tt’s really true, Billy. Get me a paper 
and pencil and sit up here on my lap and 
Tl tell you about it.” 

Billy got paper and pencil and settled 
himself for a good time on his uncle’s lap. 

“Ants are great workers,” Uncle George 
said. “Of course, you know that. But 
they are not so busy that they cannot keep 
themselves clean. Hand me that pencil 
now, and I'll draw a picture for you of 
the spur on an ant’s leg.” 

Billy watched carefully as Uncle George 
drew some fine lines. 

“That looks like my comb,” said Billy. 

“Exactly. But it’s the ant’s comb. 
That is what it uses to comb the many 
hairs on its body. They are so small that 
you can’t see them, but they are there just 
the same.” 

“But you said something about the 
ant’s washing and brushing itself, Uncle 
George. How can it do that?” 


12 
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“Tt does both of those things with its 
tongue, Billy. It has a little brush on its 
tongue, and a sort of liquid soap. It uses 
its six legs to polish its outside covering 
until it glistens.” 

“Isn’t that a fairy story, Uncle?” 

“No, Billy, it’s true. All ants are 
clean; there aren’t any dirty ones. Now 
I see that your mother is waiting to brush 
your hair, so climb down off my lap and 
let her do it. You don’t want a little 
creature like the ant to be neater than 
you are, do you?” 

“I should say I don’t,” Billy said, as he 
went quickly to his mother. 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS FOR MOTHER 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Etta W. Schlichter 


@ “OH!” CRIED Linda, in an ashamed 
voice. “Tomorrow is Mother’s birth- 
day and we forgot all about it.” 

“T didn’t forget,” said Carl. “I didn’t 
know it was her birthday.” 

“How many candles does Mother have 
on her cake?” asked little Jean. 

“Mother always makes our birthday 
cakes herself,” Linda replied. “I guess we 
couldn’t make one for her.” 

“Can we give her a gift?” asked Jean. 

Linda’s face fell and so did Carl’s, 


“If I had any money,” said Carl, “] 
know what Id give her. I saw the pic- 
ture in a magazine. It’s a wrist watch 


with diamonds all around it. Ill show 
you.” 
He found the magazine. “There!” he 


said, displaying a very beautiful watch, 
“wouldn’t that be grand for Mother?” 

“Let’s see what else we'd give her if we 
had the money,” suggested Linda. “Here’s 
a lovely set of silver spoons.” 

“Yes, but Linda,” objected Carl, “that 
would be for all of us, because we'd all 
eat with them. My present would be just 
for Mother.” 

“Well, then,” said Linda, “I'll hunt for 
something else. Here’s a lovely handbag, 
I know Mother would love it.” 

“I want something for Mother, too,” 
said little Jean. 

“All right, Jeanie,” Linda said. “How 
would you like this necklace? It’s a love- 
ly string of pearls.” 

“No,” replied Jeanie. 

“Then here’s a pretty basket of flow- 
ers,” said Linda. “Mother loves flowers.” 

“No,” said Jeanie. She turned some 
more pages. 

“Here’s what I’m going to give her,” 
she decided. “This white dress with a 
long train and flowers and a veil.” 

“But Jean,” laughed Linda, “this is a 
bride’s dress. It wouldn’t do for Mother.” 

“That’s what I’m going to give her,” 
insisted Jeanie with determination. 








Mabel Betsy Hi// 

















“We haven’t any money,” said Linda. 

“T have five cents,” offered Carl, but he 
knew that wouldn’t buy a gift. 

“There are pennies in my bank,” added 
Jean, “but only Mother can open it.” 

“We ought to have saved our money,’ 
commented Linda, regretfully. 


? 


“That’s all right, Jean. We are just 
pretending,” said Carl. “We haven't any 
money to buy things. It would take low 
of money to buy this dress.” 

All the children were downcast. It was 
too bad for Mother to have a birthday 
and not get any gifts. (Continued on page 6) 
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JOHN MAKES THE TEAM 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Marjorie M. Williams 


B “I DON’T want to go to that old 
gym class any more!” said John dis- 
gustedly. “I don’t have to, do I, Father?” 
“But I thought all the boys in your 
room at school were supposed to go,” an- 
swered Father. 

“We are,” agreed John, “but I could 
get excused if you would write a note to 
Mr. Haynes and tell him.” 

“Tell him what?” asked Father. 

“Oh, any excuse will be all right,” an- 
swered John. “You will write me one, 
won’t you, Father?” he asked hopefully. 

Father shook his head. “I’m afraid, 
John, that there isn’t any excuse impor- 
tant enough to keep you out of a class 
that has done you so much good,” decided 
Father. “You are ten times as fine a boy 
as you were before you joined the gym 
class. You are much stronger and health- 
ier. You stand straight and tall, with 
your shoulders back and your head up. 
And you certainly eat more than you used 
to,” added Father, laughing. 

“I don’t care if the gym class is good 
for me,” grumbled John. “I don’t want 
to go any more.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Father 
kindly. “I know something must have 
happened because you always used to be 
sO anxious never to miss a single class. 
Now suppose you tell me all about it.” 

John shifted from one foot to the other. 
He kept fussing with the book that he was 
carrying. 

“Now stop wriggling around, John,” 
said Father, “and tell me what’s the 
trouble.” 

“Well, I don’t think it’s fair,” said 
John crossly. “Mr. Haynes made up the 
baseball team today, and he picked David 
Jennings to play first base. I’m much 
better than David is. I know I am.” 

“[m afraid that Mr. Haynes didn’t 
think so or he would have picked you,” 
answered Father. “I’m sorry, John. I 
know you are disappointed, but I don’t 
think that’s any excuse for not going to 
gym any more. It’s important for you 
to keep healthy even if you aren’t on the 
team. Besides, I’m sure Mr. Haynes is 
always fair to you boys.” 

“He wasn’t fair this time,” argued 
John. “He told me that I could be a sub- 
stitute. I won’t be a substitute on his 
team! If I can’t play on the regular team, 
I won’t play at all!” 

“['m sure Mr. Haynes wouldn’t want 
you even for a substitute if he could hear 
you talking like this,” decided Father. “I 
don’t like to hear you myself. Don’t let 


The photographs of boys playing baseball, found on 
pages 10 and 20, will be interesting to use in 
connection with this story. 
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David know how angry you are. It 
wouldn’t make him feel very happy to 
think he had won the place you wanted so 
much.” 

“Oh, it isn’t David's fault,” said John. 
“I’m not blaming him. He told me he 
was sorry that I was disappointed.” 

“I hope you remembered to wish him 


luck,” said Father. (Continued on page 65) 


THE FEAST OF DOLLS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


Dorothy Reynolds 


H@ SHAMOYA was so happy that she 
hummed a little tune as she helped 
her mother put fragrant sprays of cherry 
blossoms about the room. Today was the 
Feast of Dolls, and she was to have a party 
for her friends. 
All morning she had ‘been polishing 
woodwork and dusting paper wall panels, 
until everything shone like a new pin. 


Her brother, Takamoto, had helped, too. 
He had gathered cherry blossoms from the 
garden, and gone to the shop for tea. 
Now he stood looking longingly at the 
thin rice cakes, spread out on the table, 
with their corners curled up so delicious- 
ly. For the first time in his life, Takamoto 
almost wished that he were a girl! 

“Be not so sad, little son,” said his 
mother, noticing how the corners of his 
mouth had turned down. “You, too, shall 
have a cup of tea, and some little rice 
cakes.” 

Takamoto smiled, and ran out to move 
in the shelves on which the dolls were to 
be set out. 

“Hurry, Shamoya,” urged her mother. 
“It is nearly time for your guests to 
arrive!” 

The little girl had already begun to 
arrange her dolls. What a lot of them 
there were! Some had belonged to her 
mother and her grandmother, and even to 
her great-grandmother. Her grandfather 
brought her a new one every year. Last 
time, it had been a baby doll, and the year 
before that a grand princess, with flow- 
ers in her hair. She wondered what kind 
he would bring this time. 

Just as Shamoya had finished arranging 
her dolls, there was a soft knock at the 
door, and her friend Chamka entered. 
Chamka was a very polite little girl. She 
made three deep bows to Shamoya’s moth- 
er, and three more, which were not quite 
so deep, to Shamoya. Then she was ready 
to admire the dolls. 

“How beautiful they are!” she said. 
“Mine are not nearly so lovely!” 

“Oh, I am certain that yours must be 
much finer!” answered Shamoya politely. 

Soon there was another knock at the 
door, and then another and another, un- 
til all the guests had arrived. Shamoya 
placed the doll table in the center of the 
floor, put the dolls 


(Continued on page 73) 
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DURING the nineteenth century, in the quiet 
forest of Fontainebleau, France, a new idea 
in painting was developing which was to revo- 
lutionize the art of France and of the world. 
The “Barbizon School,” of which Millet, 
Corot, and Rousseau were leading spirits, 
withdrew from the artificial and popular 
styles of the romanticists and _ classicists, 
and turned to nature for their inspiration 
and their models. Each man found there the 
things that best conveyed his message. In 
the peasant, Millet saw a universal type 


which he glorified by his art. 


H “COME, my dears. It is time for 

lunch,” calls a loving mother, as 
she steps from her kitchen into the 
yard with a bowl of soup and a big 
wooden spoon. 

Two little sisters and a little broth- 
er leave their play, and come running 
to her side. They like to sit in the 
doorway, while the mother seats her- 
self on a small stool. How hungry 
they are! See how eagerly they watch 
baby brother as he leans forward to 
get the first good taste. 





“Feeding Her Birds” 


Jean Francois Millet 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


The great artist, Millet, wanted to 
make a picture that would show the 
tenderness of a mother’s love and a 
father’s care much as a mother bird 
feeds her nestlings while the father 
is off gathering more food. The chil- 
dren all huddled together suggest 
some hungry birds. The foliage about 
the door and the window, and the 
beautiful trees beyond make us think 
of a nest among the leaves. 

Millet could make a few lines and 
The warm 
tones help to show that sunshine is 
filling the world. The bright blues 


and reds and yellows are worn by 


colors say a great deal. 


the people in the foreground, while 
the figure of the father in the back- 
ground is in neutral tones. The dark 
notes of the large door, the window, 
and the mother’s skirt help to balance 
the bright ones. 

Greater than all is the expression 
of affection and appreciation that is 
painted on the faces. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
LiLLE MuseuM, FRANCE 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Have you ever watched a mother 
bird feed her nestlings? Teach them 
to fly? 

Have you watched your mother 
getting supper? Your father making 
something for you? 

Do you know why Millet liked to 
paint pictures of peasants? Why did 
he not paint people of fashion, noble- 
men, or kings? 
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Can you make up your own story 
of this picture? Why didn’t the art- 
ist have a picture of the mother and 
children only? What would have 
happened to this picture if the win- 
dow and door had been shut? If the 
mother had been standing? 

Name all the things in the picture 
that tell us this is a simple, humble, 
and very happy home. 


Illustrative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Debussy: “Little Shepherd,” Children’s Cor- 
ner (Victor 7148). 

Gluck: “Andante” and “Dance of the Happy 
Spirits,” Orpheus and Euridice (Victor 
22172 and 6834). 


Grieg: “Solvejg’s Sunshine Song” (Victor 
4014). 

Humperdinck: “Overture,” Hénsel and 
Gretel (Victor 7436). 

Rogers: “The Bird’s Breakfast” (Victor 
20347). 


“Slumber Baby, My Little Brother” (Victor 
20395). 


PICTURES 


“The Blessing,” by Chardin (No. 85, Instruc- 
tor Picture Study Series). 

“The First Step,” by Millet (Perry Pictures 
Co.). 

“The Knitting Lesson,” by Millet (No. 17, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 


PoEMS 


Jones, Mary Alice, ed.: Prayers for Little 
Children (Rand McNally). 


The Artist 


@ IN THE tiny hamlet of Gruchy in Nor- 

mandy, on the coast of northwestern 
France, Jean Francois Millet (pronounced 
mil-lay’) was born in 1814. His parents were 
humble peasants who spent the better part of 
their lives in the fields, and young Jean grew 
up working with them. 

It was the grandmother who kept house, 
and who saw in her little Frangois a person 
gifted above the average, whose life should 
know other things besides the fields. The 
pictures in the family Bible instilled in him a 
desire to draw, and were his first idea of art. 

When about eighteen years old, he went to 
study with Mouchel in Cherbourg. Because 
of his progress, he was awarded an annuity to 
study in Paris. Though he was needed to 
work on the farm, his family insisted that he 
go on with his painting. He studied in the 
studio of Paul Delaroche and exhibited in the 
Salon of 1840. 

The artists with whom Millet worked were 
concerned with the grand style of painting 
idyllic French landscapes. (Continued on page 71) 
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The Classroom Workbench 


MARIE FRANCES MOZNETT 
Teacher, Primary Grades, Walter Hays Elementary School, Palo Alto, California 


PERRY E. STRATTON 
Teacher of Industrial Arts, Elementary Schools, Mountain View, California 


® MAKING things is an important 

phase of childhood which, if con- 
structively directed, may develop into a 
lifelong pleasure or vocation. 

The workbench here described has 
proved an everlasting delight to many 
girls and boys. There have been innu- 
merable uses for the tools in every unit 
developed in the classroom. 


are provided to hold sandpaper. On the 
working surface of the bench, three ad- 
justable V blocks are attached for coping- 
saw work. The two drawers are 312” 
high, 16” wide, and 13” deep. A con- 
venient shelf is provided under the bench 
for displaying any finished work, or for 
use by the pupils in con- 


Oregon pine or a similar wood is suit- 
able for this workbench. The plan given 
calls for lumber of standard sizes which 
is easily obtained at most lumberyards. 

In finishing this bench, the wood should 
be sanded and the nail holes puttied. It is 
suggested that the tool rack and the top 
of the bench be given three coats of var- 
nish. The lower part of the bench may 
be painted a color that will harmonize 
with the other furniture in the classroom. 

The following list of materials will aid 
the teacher in building the workbench. 
Probably the materials can be cut to size 
at the local lumberyard if so desired. The 
making of the bench then becomes merely 
a task of assembling the materials and fin- 
ishing the surface of the workbench. 


EpiTor1iAL Note: A second article by Miss Moznett 
and Mr. Stratton, listing the tools that should be kept 
on the workbench, and describing an activity, will 
appear in the June issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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Seatwork for the First Grade 


Louise Geddings Carson 
Teacher, First Grade, and Principal, Beaufort Elementary School, Beaufort, South Carolina 


Follow the directions under each large picture. Cut 
out the six small pictures at the bottom of the page. 
Then read each sentence and do what it says. 


bush 





tree girl 





Color it qreen. _| Color dress blue. 4 Somer it qreen. 
































nest table wagon 
Tame OE 

Color it brown. | Color it red. Color it yellow. 
Paste one bird on the Paste the ball on the 
biq nest. wagon. 

Paste one bird under Paste the rabbit beside 
the tree. the girl. 

Paste the milk on the Paste the little nest on 
table. the bush. 





Ly Ga S| (| 16 


rabbit bird |_nest bird [milk bal| 
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A Unit on the New York World's Fair 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGRETTA LEA 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grade, Netcong Grammar School, Netcong, New Jersey 


BH THIS unit on the New York World’s 

Fair had as its chief aim the teaching 
of world peace and brotherly love. In a 
world torn by conflict and stress, world 
peace needs emphasis. A study of the 
participation of various nations in the Fair 
will bring the children to realize that to 
understand people one must know them. 
I. Approach. 

This unit was developed in a combined 
fifth and sixth grade. The children were 
very curious about the Fair because they 
had noticed the New York State license 
plates and the billboards placed on the 
New Jersey highways by the Port of New 
York Authority. The teacher furthered 
the children’s interest by showing snap- 
shots, newspaper clippings, pictures, and 
articles about the Fair. The pupils’ en- 
thusiasm was shown by their many con- 
tributions to the bulletin board. 

Il. Teacher aims. 

A. To find an interesting way to inter- 

weave the geography and history of the 

Old and New Worlds through an activ- 

ity program. 

B. To develop an appreciative back- 

ground for the pupils’ visit to the Fair. 

C. To create interest in reading a daily 

newspaper for current topics. 

D. To arouse enough enthusiasm to 

warrant a group trip to the Fair. 
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III. General aims for pupil consideration. 
A. To realize that world peace is based 
upon understanding our neighbors’ 
ways of living. 

B. To understand that the type of liv- 
ing of people in other parts of the world 
depends upon their environment. 

C. To become more tolerant of foreign 
peoples through a greater understand- 
ing and knowledge of their customs and 
habits. 

D. To use the Fair as a source of gen- 
eral information concerning the world 
about us. 

E. To learn to condense information. 

IV. Questions asked by the children. 

A. General questions. 
1. What is a fair? 
2. What is a world’s fair? 
3. How would a world’s fair differ 
from a county fair? 
4. Where is the New York World’s 
Fair to be held? 
5. About how many people are ex- 
pected to visit the Fair? 
6. What countries will take part in 
the Fair? 


The above picture gives an excellent view of the 
Fair grounds and the surrounding area, showing 
the main arterial highways, bridges, and build- 
ings. Constitution Mall extends diagonally to 
lower right from the Theme Center, and leads to 
the Lagoon of Nations and the Government Zone. 


. © te “ 
©) New York U orld’s Fair 


B. Questions about the Theme Center. 
1. What is a theme center? 
2. What is the Theme Center of the 
Fair? 
3. What are the Trylon and Peri- 
sphere? 
4. How big are they? 
5. How does the Trylon differ from 
an obelisk? 
6. What is inside the Perisphere? 

V. Activities. 

A. Geography. 
1. Make a map of the world locating 
the nations participating in the Fair. 
2. Make flags of foreign nations on 
cloth with crayons. Press them with 
a warm iron. 
3. Make sand-table or floor models 
of towns in some of the countries 
which will be represented at the Fair. 
4. Dress dolls in foreign costumes. 
5. Make a map of Long Island. On 
it locate the site of the Fair. 

B. History. 
1. Compare the 1939 Fair with me- 
dieval fairs. 
2. Study the events leading to the 
inauguration of George Washington 
as our first president. 
3. Compare the 1939 Fair with other 
world’s fairs. 

C. English. 
1. Write letters about visits to the 
Fair. 
2. Read and collect newspaper and 
magazine articles about the Fair for 
the bulletin board. 
3. Plan a program, “A Day at the 
Fair,” including folk dances, songs, 
plays, and so on. 
4. Write letters inviting friends to 
the entertainment. (Continued on page 74) 
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A Safety and First-Aid Test 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Alice Cook Fuller 


Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, 
Larimer County, Colorado 


Check the phrase which correctly com- 
pletes each statement. 

1. For the reason that a drowning per- 
son is not breathing, in reviving him one’s 
chief aim should be to 

a. get breathing and heart action 
started at once. 

b. let all of the water run out of the 
victim’s mouth. 

c. make the victim comfortable un- 
til a doctor can be called. 

2. The proper way to revive a drown- 
ing person is to 

a. lay him on his back and place 
cloths wrung from cold water on 
his head. 

b. lay him face downward, with 
head lower than rest of body; 
force tongue to front of mouth 
for freer breathing; clasp body 
around ribs with thumbs at the 
small of the back, and alternately 
press heavily and release pressure 
quickly at the rate of about twelve 
times a minute, to help the body 
draw fresh air into the lungs. 

c. place the victim over a fence, log, 
or barrel and let the water slowly 
drain from his lungs. 

3. To cure an obstinate case of nose- 
bleed, one should 

a. place ice, or cloths wrung from 
cold water, at the back of the neck 
and across the bridge of the nose. 

b. blow the nose violently until the 
bleeding stops. 

c. keep the head down lower than 


the rest of the body. 
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May Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


4. The first thing to do when the cloth- 
ing catches fire is to 

a. drop instantly to the floor and roll 
over and over, or roll rug or bed 
covers about the body to shut off 
the air. 

b. run for help. 

c. run for water. 

§. If a cinder or insect should get into 
your eye, the best thing to do immediately 
is to 

a. rub the eye violently. 

b. catch the eyelid between finger 
and thumb and let it snap gently 
back so that the resulting tears 
will wash the particle away. 

c. moisten the corner of a handker- 
chief in clean water, roll back the 
eyelid, and wipe the particle out. 

6. After having come in contact with 
poison oak or poison ivy the best thing 
to do is to 

a. wait until you can get a doctor to 
have the exposed parts treated. 

b. wash the exposed parts (within an 
hour, if possible) with heavy suds 
of strong laundry soap, or dab al- 
cohol on them with a wad of ab- 
sorbent cotton. 

c. rub the exposed parts immediately 
with cold cream. 

7. The best cure for the pain of the 
sting of a bee, wasp, or hornet is 

a. vinegar. 

b. lemon juice. 

c. some alkaline substance such as 
baking soda. 

8. The best way to carry an injured 
person in an emergency is to 

a. throw him across one’s shoulder 
and carry him as carefully as pos- 
sible. 

b. lift and carry him by arms and 
feet. 

c. place him on a stretcher made by 
buttoning up two coats, turning 
them inside out, and slipping poles 
through the arms. 

d. place him on a blanket and drag 
him over the ground on it as gen- 
tly as possible. 

9. A gun, whether loaded or not, should 
always be carried 

a. with the muzzle pointing forward 
and downward. 

b. by the muzzle. 

c. across the shoulder with the muz- 
zle pointing straight back. 

(For key, see page 60) 


A Test on the Atmosphere 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Milton C. Eastman 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is not true, write F after it. 

. The atmosphere is part of the earth. 
2. Air has no weight. 

3. Wind is air in motion. 

4. The atmosphere is made up of gases. 

§. Mountain climbing is difficult be- 
cause the air is denser at high altitudes. 

6. The air contains water vapor. 

7. There is more nitrogen than oxygen 
in the air. 

8. The temperature is measured by 
means of the barometer. 

9. When the temperature falls, the 
mercury rises. 

10. The more direct the sun’s rays, the 
greater the heat. 

11. The temperature of one place is 
necessarily greater than that of another 
because it receives more heat. 

12. The sun’s rays are vertical at the 
equator at the time of the equinoxes. 

13. High altitudes are colder than low 
ones in the same region. 

14. When air becomes warm, it ex- 
pands and rises. 

15. When air descends, it becomes thin- 
ner and colder. 


— 


Il. Match each item in the numbered list 
with the correct descriptive phrase in the 
lettered list. 


1. isotherms §. cirrus 

2. monsoons 6. doldrums 
3. saturation 7. typhoon 
4. dew point 8. cumulus 
a. Condition when the air has all the 


water vapor it can hold 
. A massy cloud formation 
. A region around the equator having 
moist, oppressive heat 
. Lines on a map connecting places of 
the same temperature 
A tropical cyclone 
. Temperature at which vapor be- 
gins to condense 
g. Winds which change their direc- 
tions with the seasons 
h. A filmy variety of cloud usually 
formed in the highest cloud region 
(For key, see page 60) 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching Poetry—' Evangeline 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor in English, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Arousing pleasant anticipation— 

Presumably the poem, in its entirety, 
is to be in the hands of each pupil, to be 
read and enjoyed as a class exercise. A 
detailed study of Longfellow’s life is 
not necessary to an understanding of the 
poem; but certain facts as to how the 
poet found the idea for the poem add in- 
terest. Various versions have been given, 
but all agree on essential points, namely: 
that Rev. H. L. Conolly, who had pre- 
viously told the story to Hawthorne, 
retold it at a dinner when both he and 
Hawthorne were Longfellow’s dinner 
guests at Craigie House. Apparently 
Hawthorne did not care to use the story 
for a prose romance, and consented to 
having Longfellow use it as a poem. 

Whether or not you give pupils the gist 
of the story before reading it intensively, 
some historical explanation should be sup- 
plied. Briefly recall with them what they 
have learned in history about the struggle 
between France and England to decide 
which was to rule North America. The 
French had early settled in what we now 
call Nova Scotia; they called it “Acadie” 
(home of the happy). 

Later, the English gained possession of 
Nova Scotia by the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713). From time to time governmen- 
tal difficulties arose. For example, the 
English once insisted that the French take 
the oath of allegiance to England; but the 
Acadians refused unless England would 
promise never to require them to bear 
arms against their own mother country, 
France. Finally, the English decided 
(1755) to deport some 6000 Acadians, 
who were loaded on British vessels and 
taken to various places throughout the 
American colonies. It was almost inevi- 
table that friends and families would be 
separated; and thus it was that Evangeline 
and Gabriel found themselves on different 
ships. 

Longfellow enlarged upon the scenes of 
Evangeline’s wanderings, giving us many 
beautiful descriptive passages; naturally, 
he also gave us many incidents which were 
purely fictitious. But he blends the whole 
80 skillfully that no reader ever feels that 
the story is aught but true. (As the class 
reads, 2 map should be used to trace 
the various searching parties; at the be- 
ginning, Nova Scotia should be pointed 
out. ) 

Presentation of the poem— 

After the background has been sup- 

plied, assign as a first outside preparation 
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all of Part the First, by which the pu- 
pils are to get as much of the story as they 
can, unaided. Then, while the first part 
is being discussed for several days in class, 
the pupils should finish reading Part the 
Second as outside preparation. Length of 
the class period may be a deciding factor 
in dividing the first part for class study, 
but if possible the divisions should always 
coincide with breaks in the thread of the 
story. Have the pupils read the portions 
aloud, slowly; the beauty of word imagery 
is lost if one hurries; and preferably, the 
teacher should read the longer, more dif- 
ficult, descriptive passages. 

Prelude— 

Explain to the class that Evangeline is 
a narrative poem. Call attention to the 
major divisions, roughly corresponding to 
acts and scenes in a play. What purpose 
does a prelude serve in a play? (Gives 
locale—time and place—and hints at the 
story.) Have the pupils read the prelude 
aloud. Insist that pupils read it as punc- 
tuated; otherwise the beauty will be de- 
stroyed. “Do the lines rhyme? Is it really 
poetry?” Explain a bit about blank verse. 
You may wish to comment on the po- 
et’s happy choice of hexameter for this 
pastoral poem—a slow-moving meter, 
well suited to the long descriptions of 
peaceful surroundings. 

Explain such terms as: primeval; 
Druids of eld; harpers hoar; roe; thatch- 
roofed; Grand-Pré (vast meadows). 
What similes (comparisons) do you find? 
Note their details. The simile in lines 13- 
14 answers what question? Find all words 
and phrases that hint of sadness. Reread 
the last four lines until you grasp what 
Longfellow says is the story’s theme. 
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Part the First: Section I— 

Lines 1-128.—Have three pupils read 
aloud, stopping at logical thought divi- 
sions. (Lines 1-38; 39-83; 84-128.) Do 
not require of the class much dictionary 
work; tell them the meaning of old, un- 
usual words. Supplement any notes given 
in your class texts with additional ones 
from other books on literature. 

Lines 1-38.—What general picture 
(overview) do we get? (The village as a 
whole and something of the people’s 
lives). Give an oral picture of the streets, 
houses, and the priest. Take full advan- 
tage of all appeal to the senses. Find all 
expressions which suggest peacefulness 
and neighborliness. Were the people hon- 
est? Explain: “There the richest was poor, 
and the poorest lived in abundance.” 

Lines 39—83.—What two main charac- 
ters are introduced? How was Evangeline 
regarded by the villagers? What expres- 
sions tell of her character? The rest of 
these lines give a picture of what? Ask 
pupils for their ideas of chaplet; missal; 
Norman cap; kirtle; penthouse; wains; 
seraglio; dove-cot; weathercocks; muta- 
tions. If the pupils do not know the 
meaning of lines 76-77, “.... and 
crowed the cock, with the selfsame voice 
that in ages of old had startled the peni- 
tent Peter,” explain the reference. 

Lines 84-128.—What new characters 
are introduced? Why was it most natural 
that Gabriel be Evangeline’s lover? Does 
Longfellow imply that Gabriel was 
worthy of Evangeline? Find all the words 
and expressions which emphasize the 
peaceful atmosphere and the wholesome 
manner of living. At this point it would 
be well to show in class all pictures that 
can be found in illustrated editions of 
Evangeline. Fortunate indeed is the class 
if someone can bring the edition illustrated 
by Howard Chandler Christy (published 
by Bobbs-Merrill Company, but now out 
of print). All of the incidents are por- 
trayed in this book in beautiful colors. 

Section II, lines 129-179.—Find all 
words that describe the Indian-summer 
weather. How did the children spend 
the long bright days? Get details of the 
scene as night closes in-—the return of 


the cattle; the sheep (Continued on page 70) 
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We Had Fun with Music 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


EDNA M. BRANDT 


Instructor of Practical Arts, 


Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


M® “WHERE are you going with that 

old wreck, Sam?” Floyd is having a 
hard time trying to keep up with the ex- 
cited Sam, who is carrying a violin that is 
almost entirely broken apart. Sam always 
has more ideas than he can get into cir- 
culation quickly, and consequently he al- 
ways speaks breathlessly. “Oh, boy,” he 
gasps. “Will Miss Hammond ever feel 
glad when she sees what I’ve got. I’m 
going to fix this violin so that I can play 
it in our orchestra. First violin, that will 
be me,” he concludes dramatically, if not 
grammatically. 

Floyd eyes the violin parts cynically. 
“If you get that to play, you will be as 
good as Stradivarius,” he says. 

Sam blinks, but doesn’t admit that his 
research hasn’t included that name. He 
makes a mental note of it, however, and 
resolves to look it up as soon as the oppor- 
tunity arises. Just then the bell rings, and 
the boys make a dash for the school door. 

Sam and Floyd are members of a sixth- 
grade class that made musical instruments 
from miscellaneous materials. The dump, 
the greenhouse, the hardware and grocery 
stores, and Dad’s fishing tackle were some 
of the sources for materials that resulted 
in instruments contrived by the children. 
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Great cleverness 
was shown by the 
pupils in making 
instruments used 
in the orchestra. 


Violins were made from cigar boxes; 
banjos from cigar boxes and cheeseboxes; 
a cello from a packing box; and marimbas 
from graduated lengths of redwood, the 
short pieces making the high tones. 

Betty made a wooden piano which is so 
tiny that she holds it on her knee when 
she plays on it. Another enterprising 
child made a Panpipe from a fishing pole. 

Two pupils made instruments by hang- 
ing bottles and flowerpots from frames 
which they made out of pieces of wood. 
The bottles, containing water at varying 
heights, gave forth the tones of a musical 
scale when struck with the handle of a 
pair of scissors. But a large wooden bead 
on the end of a quarter-inch dowel rod 
made even a better mallet. More than a 
dozen flowerpots had to be tested before 
a scale was finally completed. The “fa” 
that was finally accepted was a bit in- 
accurate, a fact that bothered the chil- 





The pupils developed a very keen interest in music as 
the preparations for orchestral playing steadily progressed. 
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dren as their continued work with musi- 
cal instruments developed within them a 
keener sense of pitch. 

A clever harp was fashioned from the 
back of an old-fashioned commode. The 
strings were obtained from an old piano, 
and screw eyes were used to hold the 
strings in place. One banjo was made 
from a coconut cut in half, and an Ethi- 
opian lute having one string was made 
from a large-sized cigar box. Two gourds 
made splendid rattles, and they were deco- 
rated with bright-colored poster paints. 
These supplemented the cheesebox cas- 
tanet in the orchestra. 

Drums were made from cheeseboxes 
and were covered with pieces cut from old 
drumheads. The boys experienced some 
trouble in fastening the wet stretched 
drumheads to the cheeseboxes with staples. 
Patience won the struggle, however, and 
a splendid tone came from the finished 
drums. Bright paint made them very at- 
tractive. 

The workshop was a busy place when 
over forty children were working at once. 
Quiet? No. But what a wealth of en- 
thusiasm and interest was present. With 
only four workbenches in the room, and 
with few tools of one variety available, 
splendid co-operation had to be exercised. 
Tuning of instruments had to take place 
quite frequently in an empty room near 
the workroom when the noise of hammer- 
ing and sawing made exact tuning im- 
practical. 

The only instruments used in the twen- 
ty-eight piece orchestra that were not 
homemade were three flutes, a dulcimer, 
and an ocarina. A few real violin strings 
were used, but most of the stringed in- 
struments had strings of fishing line. The 
fishing line that we obtained was very 
similar to a gut string. Real violin bows 
were used for the cello and the violins, but 
everything else was = (Continued on page 72) 
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HANDWORK— 
~ THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 





Making May Baskets 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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® ALL of the May baskets shown here were made 

from quart berry baskets. The designs may be 
painted directly on the baskets, or drawn on con- 
struction paper and then pasted on. 

There is a great difference in the quality of wood 
in such baskets. The wood in some is almost like blot- 
ting paper. Try ink or paint on the bottom of the bas- 
ket before drawing your design, (Continued om page 69) 
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strings Each month in THE INSTRUCTOR Jessie 

rE Todd makes helpful suggestions for using 
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Gifts for Mother's Day 


Made from Paper Decorated with Finger-Painting Designs 























FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


. STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 
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BH MUCH has been said during the past few years about 

finger painting. Finger painting is really a revival of an 
ancient art. It is a fascinating technique for adults, as well as 
for girls and boys. Many teachers, however, have felt that the 
expense of the materials eliminated that phase of art from their 
curriculum. That need not necessarily follow. Experimenta- 
tion has shown that really fine results may be obtained from 
very inexpensive materials. 

Paste may be combined with tempera, or even water color, 
to make a finger paint which is much cheaper than the com- 
mercial ones. Instead of the equally expensive finger-paint 
papers, ordinary manila drawing paper, newsprint, tonal pa- 
pers, and wrapping papers may be used with gratifying results. 
The rolls of kitchen utility papers sold at five-and-ten-cent 
stores are also excellent for this purpose. (Continued on page 76) 
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THE MEMORIAL DAY 
PARADE WILL START 
AT TEN O'CLOCK 
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Poster Suggestions for May 


FOR ALL GRADES 


RALPH H. AVERY 
Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


HB THE alphabet in block letters, shown on the opposite page, 

is the first of a new series of hand-lettered alphabets to ap- 
pear in THE INstructor. You will want to cut it out for your 
notebook. As you see, each letter is drawn against a background 
of squared paper. It is a simple matter to make the letters in 
any size you wish by enlarging or decreasing the size of the 
squares. After a little practice in making the letters they can 
be drawn or cut freehand. 

Variety in the posters shown here is achieved by the use of dif- 
ferent sizes of the same style of letter. These posters are offered 
as suggestions only. 

Some hints for colors follow. In the health poster, the flat 
crayon treatment of the boy might be in black on a bright yel- 
low or orange background, or in strong colors on a cream back- 
ground. White cut-paper or printed lettering on dark blue or 
purple would be effective. A light background color should be 
chosen for the Memorial Day poster so that the flags will stand 
out well against it. In the music poster, the panel at the top 

-and the lettering at the bottom would look well in dark green or 
blue on a buff background. The microphone may be in a solid 
color, or outlined sketchily with black crayon. 
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Steps in Drawing the Flag 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


H OUR country’s flag is more difficult to draw than one would 

think before trying to do it. Although the children know that 
there are thirteen stripes, I find it easier for them to draw the flag 
if they keep only the seven red stripes in mind. The result is 
thirteen stripes, of course, because between each two red stripes 
there is a white stripe. 

Notice that four of the red stripes are opposite the field and that 
the other three are below the field. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the field must extend a little more than halfway down the flag. 

First draw the outline of the flag, and then the lines for the 
field. This may be done in pencil so that the lines can be erased to 
improve the proportions of the flag after the field has been drawn. 
The part of the flag extending horizontally beyond the field should 
be longer than the field itself. 

Now very lightly draw a red stripe opposite the top of the field, 
another opposite the bottom of the field, and a third at the bottom 
of the flag. Draw two light lines between the two upper stripes, 
andawviden them so that opposite the field there are four red stripes 
with white stripes the same width between them. Then draw two 
lines between the two lower stripes. Widen the lines so that there 
are three red stripes below the field. 

By placing eight dots horizontally and six dots vertically on the 
field, establish the positions of the rows of stars. Then lightly 
make dots in line with those already drawn to indicate the positions 
of the forty-eight stars. Draw several five-pointed stars in steps 
on practice paper. Slowly and patiently sketch in each star free- 
hand with pencil. 

Color the blue background with crayons, chalk, or paint. In 
our school we have very few tiny brushes, or crayons or chalk with 
sharp points, so the finished flags have rather indefinite stars. I 
believe, however, that even though the stars are indefinite, it is 
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better for children to suggest the stars than to make dots 
to represent them. It is also better to have forty-eight 
stars suggested than it is to have four or five stars which 
are well drawn. 

When we see a flag high in the air we cannot, of course, 
see each of the forty-eight stars, but we know that they are 
there. Neither can we see seven red stripes and six white 
stripes when the flag is waving, but we know that they are 
all there. 

The children read the books in the library about flags. 
They were interested in finding out the exact proportions 
of the flag. We learned that no flag is sold which is not cor- 
rect in design. 

Never before had we systematically taught the drawing 
of the flag to all the children in grades two to six. We 
found that the method described was the best we tried. 

Some of the original pictures made by the children are 
shown here. This poem was written by one little girl. 


The Flag 
See, a parade comes down the And now the men have gone 
street, away, 
I hear the march of many feet, The trumpets have their last 
And see, the flag comes waving loud say, 
by, The day is just another day, 
Red, white, and blue against the But still the memory can stay— 
sky— The flag that waves forever. 
It waves forever. Maxine Haleff 


In drawing the pictures, the children learned many 
things about the flag. For example, one girl drew a girl and 
aboy dressed in costumes made of American flags. Her 
tesults were very clever, but other children told her that it 
was against the rules to use a flag as a costume. 
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One child drew a picture of a boy scout lowering a flag. 
The flag was touching the ground. Another boy told him 
that the flag must never touch the ground, because that in- 
dicated disrespect. 

Next year we will not need to teach the drawing of the 
flag. It is now a part of the children’s drawing vocabulary. 
They can use it in pictures whenever they wish. 
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A THREE-DIMENSION 


MABEL BETSY 
HILL 





In her article, “How to Use 
the Handwork in This Issue,” 
which appears in the front 
columns, Jessie Todd suggests 
creative uses of our handwork. 























Designs of Trylon and Perisphere, 
A New York World's Fair 
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SCENE AT 


@ IN THE issue ot ‘HE INSTRUCTOR 
for September, 1938, complete di- 
rections showing how to make a frame 
for a three-dimension picture were giv- 
en. For the scene shown here, the box js 
in a vertical position in order to empha- 
size the height of the Trylon and the 
Perisphere in the background. 

Leave these structures white. Make 
the sky blue and the clouds white. Col- 
or the airplane a dark tan. The grass 
around the sundial should be a light 
green; the trees a darker green. Make 
the water in the pool deep blue. 

The Perisphere is situated at one end 
of Constitution Mall. The rows of trees 
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box is at hand. Draw the figures walking ae 
npha- around the pool small in size. Use - 
4 the gay colors for their clothes. v P PERISP HERE F ROM 
The group of people in the fore- 
Make ground should wear clothes in rich, 4 CONSTITUTION MALL 
Col- strong colors to make them stand 
- grass out prominently. 
light Fold the cutouts on the dotted 
Make lines, the front one forward, and 
the other one backward. Paste them 
1e end in the box as indicated in the pho- 
f trees tograph. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES 


Good (Morn (+4 S : 


WORDS BY LETTIE C. VANDERVEER MUSIC BY ELIZABETH V. BARKER 
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Good morn-ing, mer-ry sun - shine! I'm glad you came to-day. , 
Good morn-ing, gen-tle breez - es! You touched my sleep - y_ face 
§ 
I 
} 
I 
1 : 
call me to get out of bed And cheer my work and play. . 
whis- pered to me, “Day is _ here, And bed is not _ the place h 
n 
N 
¥ r 

help make food in gar - dens grow, And it helps me _ grow too. “ 

bod - ies that are well and strong. They need _ to run a - bout, 
th 





things I eat will be a treat With sun - shine all mixed through. 


work and play to fill the day And strength to sing and shout.” 








ir 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
DOROTHY REINHARD 


(Thomas, Susan, Johnny, Patty, and 
Jean are playing in the yard. Back of 
them, the children who take the parts of 
the Dandelions stand with their heads 
bent. Their shaggy yellow hair covers 
their faces. The door of the house opens, 
and Miss Milliken, a quaint little old lady 
with a sweet smile, comes out with a bas- 
het on her arm.) 

THOMAS—There’s Miss Milliken!. Good 
morning! 

OTHER CHILDREN—Oh, Miss Milliken! 
Happy May Day! 

MISS MILLIKEN—Well, well, children, 
good morning to you! Is it really May 
Day? 

sUSAN—Oh, yes, Miss Milliken. It is 
May first! 

JOHNNY—And besides 
Day, guess what it is! 

MISS MILLIKEN—Oh, my, what is it? 

CHILDREN—Guess! Guess! 

MISS MILLIKEN—Well, I know one 
thing it is! It is my birthday! 

PattY—It is? Oh, happy birthday, 
Miss Milliken! 

OTHERS—Happy birthday! ; 

MISS MILLIKEN—T[hank you, my dears. 

JOHNNY—But that wasn’t what I 
meant—that wasn’t the answer! 

JEAN—No! Guess again, Miss Milliken! 

MISS MILLIKEN (thoughtfully)—Not 
May Day— 

CHILDREN (excitedly)—No! 

MISS MILLIKEN—And not my birthday. 

CHILDREN (more excitedly)—No, no! 

MISS MILLIKEN—Dearie me! Dearie 
me! 

JOHNNY—Give up? 

sUSAN—Yes! Give up, Miss Milliken? 

MISS MILLIKEN—I'll have to. I can’t 
think what else it could be! 


CHILDREN (shouting)—It’s circus day! 


being May 











CHARACTERS 
THOMAS CLOWN 
MISS MILLIKEN BALLOON MAN 
SUSAN CHILDREN (four 
JOHNNY or more) 
PATTY CANDY BOY 
JEAN PEANUT VENDOR 


DANDELIONS (five or more) 


SETTING 
Time: A sunny May-day morning. 
Place: Just outside Miss Milliken’s 
house. We see the doorway and the yard. 
There is a tree at stage right. 
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JEAN—The circus is coming to town! 

JOHNNY—Ho! It’s already come! 

THOMAS (nodding )—Early this morn- 
ing! 

SUSAN—Loads and loads of animals! 
Lions and tigers, Miss Milliken! 

MISS MILLIKEN (looking amazed)— 
My! 

THOMasS—And the biggest elephants 
you ever saw, Miss Milliken! 

MISS MILLIKEN—Goodness! 

JEAN—And the pretty ladies who ride 
white horses, Miss Milliken! 

MISS MILLIKEN—Lovely! 

JOHNNY—Side shows, Miss Milliken! 
Fat men, snake charmers, and a man who 
swings from a trapeze! All those! 

MISS MILLIKEN—AIl those, Johnny? 

PATTY (bursting with news)—And we 
are all going! All of us! 

MISS MILLIKEN—Oh, I hope you'll have 
a good time! 

THOMAS—We will! Do you think you 
will go, Miss Milliken? 

PATTY—Do you, Miss Milliken? 

MISS MILLIKEN (cheerfully)—No, not 
this year. I think it would cost too much. 

patty—Oh, dear, and it’s your birth- 
day, too! 

THOMAS—lIt would be extra nice to see 
the circus on your birthday! Oh, I know. 
Miss Milliken, you may have mry ticket! 

MISS MILLIKEN—Oh, no, Thomas, no! 
I couldn’t take your ticket! But thank 
you for thinking of it! 

PATTY—Oh, dear, Miss Milliken—we 
do wish you could go. 

MISS MILLIKEN—Perhaps I can go next 
year! Dear me, I must go to the grocery 
store—it is getting late! Good-by, chil- 
dren! I know that you will have a good 
time at the circus! (Goes out, right.) 
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CHILDREN—Good-by, Miss Milliken! 

PatrY—Poor Miss Milliken! 

THOMAS—lIt is circus day, and she can’t 
go! 

suSAN—And it’s her birthday, and she 
hasn’t any present! 

JEAN—And it is May Day, and she 
hasn’t any flowers! Only those yellow 
dandelions over there! 

THOMAS— There is nothing wrong with 
dandelions. They are cheerful flowers! 

PaTTY— Yes, they are bright and yellow 
like the sunshine! Miss Milliken loves 
them. She told me so! 

SUSAN—Well, you don’t see dandelions 
in a May basket! You see violets and 
adder’s-tongues! 

patry—Oh, I have a beautiful idea! 
Let’s make Miss Milliken a May basket, 
and hang it on her door! Then she would 
have a birthday present, and she wouldn’t 
mind so much about the circus! 

THOMAS—We can go to the woods and 
gather flowers—it is only a short walk! 
I'll go, Patty! 

PATTY—I knew you would go, Thomas. 
How about you, Susan? 

suSAN—Oh, Patty, I don’t want to go. 
It is almost lunch time. 

JEAN—I don’t want to go, either. 
Why, picking flowers might make us late 
for the circus! 

JOHNNY—That’s right! 
ing to miss any of that! 

patry—Oh, I think you are being self- 
ish. Poor Miss Milliken—she is glad to 
give us cookies—and now you could do 
something for her, but you won’t. 

THOMAS—Never mind, Patty. I'll go 
with you to get the flowers. 

SUSAN—I'm going home! Come, Jean. 
(They go off, right.) (Continued on page 57) 
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FOR YOUR MAY PROG 


THE APPLE TREE 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


In my yard the other day, 

I saw a pink and white bouquet; 
Its fragrance wafted here and there, 
And pinky petals filled the air. 


It was a very large bouquet, 

And birds and bees flew there to stay; 
Guess what it was! Now, one, two, three! 
A lovely blossomy apple tree! 


WHENCE THEY CAME 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
(An exercise for four children.) 


FIRST CHILD— 
A radish in my garden 
Just whispered in my ear, 
“My ancestors once flourished 
In China; now I’m here.” 
China, land of silk and tea, 
Land of great antiquity. 


SECOND CHILD— 
Persia (or Iran) gave us walnuts, 
Of all our nuts the best. 
Persia gave us peaches 
In satin-velvet dressed. 
Persia where the people make 
Lovely rugs for beauty’s sake. 


THIRD CHILD— 
When I am eating onions 
Or when I’m shelling peas, 
It’s pleasant to remember 
That Egypt gave us these. 
Egypt, land of mystery, 
Far away across the sea. 


FOURTH CHILD— 
Arabia gave us spinach, 

The healthful food we need. 
Oh, I am very grateful 

To Arabia, indeed! 
Arabia, land of shifting sand, 
And dromedaries big and grand. 


ALL (together) — 

We think it’s very fine, don’t you, 
That lands so far away 

Have given us the common foods 
That we all eat today? 
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A MESSAGE TO MOTHER 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


I love you dearly, Mother mine, 
And so through all the days, 

I'll try to show it by the things 
I do in loving ways. 


Pll try to show it by the help 
I give in tasks you do; 

T'll try to show it by my marks 
In schooltime studies, too. 


I'll try to show it thoughtfully 
In things I do and say, 

So that for you each day will be 
A happy Mother’s Day. 


MAY 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


A blue sky shot with sunbeams, 
Green shadows neath the trees, 
The caroling of many birds, 
A gentle, soft, warm breeze. 


The fruit trees all in blossom, 
Pale pink and pearly white, 

The lilacs waving purple plumes, 
A truly gorgeous sight. 


Each flowering shrub a beautiful 
Gigantic sweet bouquet, 


In the month of birds and flowers, 


Fragrant, lovely, merry May. 


ON MOTHER'S DAY 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Tomorrow’s Mother’s special day, 
So Betty, Bob, and I 

Want her to be happy, 

And we are going to try 


To be very kind and helpful, 
And not to frown or fuss, 

So she will know we’re grateful 
For all she does for us. 


We have some lovely flowers 
To give to Mother dear; 


And we’ve resolved to make her day 


The best in all the year. 





ON MEMORIAL DAY 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 
(An exercise for three children.) 


FIRST CHILD (wearing a blue band from 
his left shoulder diagonally to the waist, 
enters left) — 

I come to honor the glorious Blue 

Who fought for the Union and always 
were true 

To the Stars and Stripes that they saved 
for you. 


SECOND CHILD (wearing a gray band in 
the same manner, enters right )— 
I come to honor the heroes in Gray 
Who valiantly fought in their own South- 
ern way 
For the land that they thought they ought 
to obey. 


THIRD CHILD (wearing a red, white, 
and blue band as above, and carrying an 
American flag, enters center) — 

Friends, do not choose between Blue and 
Gray! 

Both are my children. I beg you say: 

“We come to honor with hearts full of 
pride 

The brave, fearless soldiers who on either 
side 

Permitted their conscience to act as their 
guide.” 

And now, as they lie in the fields side by 
side, 

I beg you, friends, to honor today 

Both of our comrades, the Blue and the 
Gray! 


THE FRIENDLY FLAG 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


There’s a flag that’s widely known in all 
corners of the earth, 

There’s a flag that’s highly honored for 
its courage and its worth; 

There’s a flag that means protection, 
means security and care, 

Means that friendliness is glowing in its 
colors waving there. 

For this flag has welcomed many from all 
lands beyond the sea, 

And has shown them how pleasant ways 
of kindliness may be. 

It has proven how in friendship all the 
people of the world 

Can live, work, and play together, ’neath 
one common flag unfurled. 

It has taught us ways of liberty that lead 
in paths of peace; 

It has taught us arbitration fair may 
cause all wars to cease; 

It’s the friendly flag that bids us all to 
live in friendship true, 

The flag of our own friendly land—the 
Red and White and Blue! 
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OUR MOTHERS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(A Mother’s Day exercise for 
four small children.) 


ALL (together) — 
We sometimes think our mothers 
Are very much mistaken 
About the little things they do. 
It’s time they should awaken. 


FIRST CHILD— 
They think they’re cooking spinach 
To help the young to grow, 
While they are really building 
Big strong adults, you know. 


SECOND CHILD— 

They’re always washing, dusting, 
And darning, it appears, 

But they are really making 
Neat folks for future years. 


THIRD CHILD— 
They teach us not to quarrel, 
And how to help each other; 
They’re building for a lovely world 
Where man’s to man a brother. 


FOURTH CHILD— 
They think they’re helping children 
With schoolwork; but maybe 
They are training presidents 
And statesmen,-too, you see. 


ALL (together) — 
It’s very plain our mothers 
Have quite the highest station 
Of anybody, anywhere, 
Throughout our great big nation. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


ELINOR PHILLIPS 
(Tune: “Battle Hymn of the Republic’) 


We are thankful for the privilege accord- 
ed to this land 

For the peaceful, perfect union; there’s 
none other half so grand. 

We have a creed of honor that we follow 
with a zest 

On the soil we love the best. 


We are building for the future! 
We are building for the future! 
We are building for the future! 
Our democracy will stand. 


Old Glory is an emblem of the freedom 
of our states; 

It means free speech, equality; there is no 
room for hates. 

Advancement is our motto; we will keep 
our banners high 

As the years are passing by. 
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MAYTIME 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


(Tune: “Annie Laurie”) 


The Maytime is a gay time, with skies so 
soft and fair, 

While happy birds are singing their glad 
songs everywhere; 

The little flowers bright smile at us with 
delight, 

And trees in bud and blossom are now a 
wondrous sight. 


The Maytime is a gay time—a time to 
romp and play, 

When all the world around us is fresh and 
bright and gay; 

When all our tasks are done, the earth in- 
vites to fun, 

And merrily we hasten to happiness be- 
gun. 


The Maytime is a gay time when life is 
young and glad, 

When hours pass so swiftly and hearts are 
seldom sad; 

Fresh beauties every day now fill with joy 
our way. 

The Maytime is a gay time to work and 
sing and play. 


A SONG FOR 
THE FIRST OF MAY 


CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 


(One child may recite these verses; or 
five children may each recite a verse.) 


The first of May is Child Health Day! 
It’s May Day, too, all right! 

And so, in quite a happy way, 
The two we thus unite. 


Around a Maypole, in a ring, 
We sport with joyous glee; 
And this the song we gaily sing 

While dancing merrily: 


“If we in perfect health would keep, 
And be both strong and wise, 

Each night let us get lots of sleep, 
Each day, much exercise! 


“And don’t forget a happy heart 
Will also help us win! 

There is no better way to start 
The day than with a grin! 


“The out-of-doors—the good, fresh air, 
Let’s seek that ev’ry day! 

Then all of us good health will share, 
At school or work or play!” 


MAY FIRST IN THE GREEN WOODS 


A Program for May Day for Primary Grades 
LUCY GEARHART 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


BIG BROWN BEAR—A large boy, with a 
man’s brown hat worn at an angle. 
CHILDREN—They wear any desired school 
clothes. Five children appear in the 

play, but any number may be used. 


SETTING 
The woods, May first. 




















(Big Brown Bear is asleep, leaning 
against a tree. The children enter from 
either side, forming a circle. They sing, 
clapping, as a leader in the center of the 
circle bounces a ball to each child in turn, 
to the tune, “Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat.” If more children take part, two 
circles, R and L, may be formed. Circle 
Right sings first, then Circle Left, and 
then both together.) 

CHILDREN (singing)— 

Bounce, bounce, bounce your ball, 
Nicely as we play; 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily, 
This is Child Health Day. 
BIG BROWN BEAR (waking)—What’s 


this? What’s this? 


(Children jump, and then run to sides, 
forming a semicircle.) 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Bless my boots 
(yawning) and pull my ears (briskly), 
what’s this? 

FIRST CHILD—This is May first. 

BIG BROWN BEAR—So it is, so it is. 
Well, what if it is? 

SECOND CHILD—It is an important day. 

THIRD CHILD—It is a very important 
day to us. 

FOURTH CHILD (suddenly)—And to 
you, Big Brown Bear! 

BIG BROWN BEAR (faken aback)—To 
me? 

FIFTH CHILD—It is Child Health Day. 

FIRST CHILD—May first is Child Health 
Day. 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Child Health Day! 
Well, very nice day, very nice day indeed. 
(Peers at children.) You look well! 

SECOND CHILD—That is because we 
keep the health rules. 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Very fine, very fine. 
Excellent. Er—what is a health rule? 

(Each child going around semicircle in 
turn, speaks a health rule.) 

THIRD CHILD—You must not eat— 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Merry May Day 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Come with us where the May - pole stands. Birds are a-wake this hap-py day. Make a_ ring while we join hands. 


2.C. Crown the queen while the sun shines down. This is the time to dance and play. Crown the queen with a . po - sy crown. 
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EHH 
Come with a song to greet the May. Face your part-ner, point your toe. We trip to a tune that fid-dlers play. 


This is the time to greet the May. Right and left and on you go. We 
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skip to atune that leads the way. How the feet can fly that keep time while danc-ing in a ring. 





T.B., tuned bells; TRI.; triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood-block; TAM., tambourine. 
R indicates rap of tambourine; § indicates shake. 
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Tolerance 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN A. SITZMAN 


Teacher, Upper Grades, Public School No. 156, 
Queens, Laurelton, Long Island, New York 


ScENE I 


EDMUND (looking off in distance)— 
Here comes that new boy in our class. 

JOHN (sneering) —Oh, that Swede! 

EDMUND—Do you remember the first 
day he came to our class? What fun we 
had! Miss Morton was provoked at us 
for making fun of him. 

JOHN—I don’t like him anyway, do 
you? 

EDMUND—NgO, let’s pick a fight with 
him. 

JOHN—Yes, let’s. (They look to the 
left and see some foreign people coming 
toward them.). Oh! Here come those 
foreigners who live down by the tracks. 
Since the factory was built, this town is 
full of foreigners. 

(Italian couple enter, talking and wav- 
ing their arms in the air. They walk 
across stage to opposite side, and exit.) 
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ITALIAN WOMAN—Wotta fine countree 
disa land bee, Tony, eh? 

EDMUND (laughing)—Ha! Ha! See 
how they’re dressed! 

JOHN—You should see their old houses 
down by the tracks! 

(French couple enter, speaking loudly. 
They walk across stage and exit.) 

FRENCH WOMAN—Oh, oui, oui, Mon- 
Sieur! 

EDMUND (s#eering)—Oh, those people 
are French. 

JOHN—It’s a wonder they wouldn’t 
talk so you could understand them. 


(German couple enter, smiling. They 


cross stage and exit.) 
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GERMAN MAN—Dieses ist das gréssest 
land. 

GERMAN WOMAN—Ja! 

EDMUND AND JOHN—Oh, yah! ! ! ! 

JOHN—There’s that Swede. Let’s get 
him. 

(They run a few paces. A bell rings.) 

EDMUND—Too late! We'll get him 
after school. 


ScENE II 


(Enter children, who remain standing 
until the teacher enters.) 

TEACHER—Good morning, girls and 
boys. 

CHILDREN (smiling)—Good morning, 
Miss Morton. 

TEACHER—Please be seated. (Class 
sits.) ‘Please pass the homework. (Chil- 
dren pass their papers. One boy collects 
and places the papers on the teacher’s 
desk.) 1s there anyone without his home- 
work? (Edmund and John raise their 
hands.) See me after school, Edmund, 
and you too, John. How many children 
enjoyed the topics for homework? (Ma- 
jority raise their hands.) What part of 
the lesson did you enjoy most, Robert? 

ROBERT—I enjoyed all of it very much, 
Miss Morton. 

TEACHER—W hy? 

ROBERT—Because it was interesting to 
see how much of the progress of the world 
we owe to foreigners. 
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TEACHER—Very good. In the field of 
literature, let us go back as far as 850 B.c. 
Who was outstanding, Robert? 

ROBERT—Homer. 

TEACHER—W here did he live? 

ROBERT—Greece. 

TEACHER—When Rome was in all her 
glory, who was a great writer, Roger? 

ROGER—Cicero, 

TEACHER—Let us proceed to England. 
Who were some of the famous English 
writers of the past, Stanley? 

STANLEY—Three famous ones were 
Shakespeare, Thackeray, and Dickens. 

TEACHER—What writers came from 
France, Oscar? 








CHARACTERS 


EDMUND 

JOHN 

ITALIAN MAN AND WOMAN 

FRENCH MAN AND WOMAN 

GERMAN MAN AND WOMAN 

TEACHER 

TEN OR MORE CHILDREN 

ONSLOW, a Scandinavian immigrant 
boy. 


PRINCIPAL 


SYNOPSIS 


Scene I—Edmund and John, on their 
way to school, decide to provoke a quar- 
rel with Onslow, a newly arrived for- 
eigner and classmate. 

“Scene II—A history lesson on many 
outstanding personalities, past and pres- 
ent. 

Scene III—Edmund and John, on their 
way home from school, have a change of 
heart. 




















OscAR—Dumas, Hugo, and Voltaire. 

TEACHER—Now please tell us the names 
of some of the great musicians of the past, 
Raymond. 

RAYMOND—I can recall these: Bach and 
Mendelssohn were Germans; Haydn and 
Schubert were Austrians; Chopin was 
Polish; and Rubinstein, Rachmaninov, 
and Tchaikovsky were Russians. 

TEACHER—Very good, Raymond. May 
we have your special topic, Robert? 

ROBERT—My special topic for today is 
about Pupin. Pupin was a great scientist 
and inventor. He died in 1935. He was 
born in Hungary. His parents were 
Serbian. Pupin came to the United States 
as an immigrant boy with no money, and 
no friends to help him. When the tele- 
phone was invented, messages over long 
distances were indistinct and progress on 
the invention was halted. Pupin overcame 
this obstacle. Due to his invention, which 
he sold to the telephone company, mes- 
sages became clear and distinct. 

TEACHER—That was very interesting, 
indeed, Robert. What great scientist 
came from Italy, Rose? 

ROSE—Marconi. He invented the wire- 
less telegraph. 

TEACHER—We have spoken only of the 
white race. What have the Chinese done 
for the world, Anita? 

ANITA—Confucius, born in China, was 
a great philosopher, historian, and writer. 
The Chinese were the first to invent pa- 
per, and the first to establish the manu- 
facture of silk as an industry. 

TEACHER—Have there been any Ne- 
groes of note? 

ANITA—Yes. Booker T. Washington, 
who was of slave parentage, devoted his 
life to the education of the Negroes. He 
established a college for Negroes in Tus- 
kegee, Alabama. 

TEACHER—Who is another noteworthy 
Negro, Onslow? (Continued on page 66) 
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TEACHERS’ 
HELP-ONE-ANOTHER 
CLUB 


A MOTHERS’ TEA 


ELIZABETH OBERHOLTZER 


@ GIVING a mothers’ tea will prove a 
delightful affair even in the primary 
grades. Have the children make and send 
out dainty invitations to all the mothers. 
If any mother is unable to be present, the 
child may invite a grown sister, aunt, 
grandmother, or some adult friend. 

With the help of the children decorate 
the room tastefully, and display specimens 
of the children’s work, being sure that 
each child is represented. 

Plan to have music and some simple 
form of entertainment, perhaps a puppet 
show or a pantomime. 

Serve tea to the mothers and cocoa to 
the children, with wafers or crackers. 


SCHOOL ROCK GARDENS 


ETHEL M. BROWN 


@ OUR rock garden created a deep in- 
terest in science and also beautified 
our school grounds. 

A steep bank leads from the road to our 
playgrounds. We terraced the bank and 
planted tall flowers at the foot, as roses, 
lilacs, and dahlias. On the next two or 
three terraces we planted gladioli. Next 
came the smaller annual flowers. 

We collected small pretty stones and 
placed them around the garden. The 
name of our district was made by placing 
some of the stones, which had been painted 
white, in position to form the letters. We 
used good exterior paint for the lettering 
so that it would not be washed off easily 
by the rain and dew. 

The children learned a great deal about 
the different kinds of flowers and their 
cultivation. They learned how much 
flowers add to the attractiveness of school 
grounds or home. They enjoyed collect- 
ing and studying the stones and studying 
the soil. Best of all, an interest in flowers 
was stimulated. 

Since the parents admired our garden, 
the children took seeds and bulbs home to 


start flower gardens of their own. 


A GEOGRAPHY BOOKLET 


GWEN ESTELL 


B® THIS year my fifth-graders are mak- 

ing a booklet in geography. After 
we finish a section of states, we carry out 
a review by making what we call a sum- 
mary sheet on each state. This sheet con- 
tains the flag of that particular state, the 
motto, and the popular name of the state 
and of the people. To make the sheet 
more colorful we add the flower and bird 
of the state. A product map is put on the 
sheet, and after a class discussion we draw 
illustrations for various points of interest, 
industries, or products. We also have 
room on each sheet for three or four im- 
portant facts. 

The children discuss and plan each sheet 
and have shown a great interest. They 
have decided to add to the booklet a draw- 
ing of the American flag, a copy of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” and a picture of 
George Washington, and to use the Amer- 
ican eagle and shield for the front cover 
with the title, “My United States.” 

I have found this booklet to be an ex- 
cellent correlation of geography, history, 
English, spelling, writing, and art. It is a 
profitable method of review and one of 
which pupils do not tire. My main objec- 
tive is to lead pupils to a better knowl- 
edge and appreciation of our country. 


A NATURE SCRAPBOOK 


M. BARCLAY HANCOCK 
HM IN MY school one of the activities of 


our nature study was a newspaper 
scrapbook. A booklet was made using 
three different colors of paper for the 
pages. Each color represented one of the 
three main divisions of nature study— 
plants, animals, and natural phenomena. 
Any pupil who found a clipping or pic- 
ture dealing with nature study was en- 
couraged to bring it to school to be pasted 
in the scrapbook. This activity was an 
effort to stimulate newspaper reading as 
well as to create a keener interest in nature 
study around the world. 





MASTERING NEW WORDS 


JOY WALKER 
B® ON A seldom-used blackboard in my 


third-grade room, we have a “debit” 
and “credit” word list. On the left side 
we list words which we have heard used 
incorrectly. We look up the proper pro- 
nunciation, accent, definition, and deri- 
vation, mark it correctly, and keep it on 
the list until each pupil has learned to use 
it in his regular conversation or recita- 
tions. For instance: One boy reported, 
“T heard a radio announcer say, ‘Mr. Lane 
and his pardner.’” A girl told us, “Our 
neighbor said she had an invite out to 
supper.” The words “partner” and “in- 
vitation” were listed and kept on the 
blackboard until all of the children had 
used them several times. 

On the right side we list pleasing words 
or expressions that we have heard, looking 
them up as we do the incorrect words, so 
that we may know just how to use them. 
Last week our list included “picturesque,” 
“endeavor,” “unique,” “assets and liabili- 
ties,” and others. 

This plan not only enlarges the pupils 
vocabularies and improves pronunciation, 
but does it so gradually that the children 
are not aware of the change. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


He DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE INstrucTor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used here. An addi- 
tional dollar is paid for each photograph 
that is suitable for publication. 

. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 

All mail for this department should be 
addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. 
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A MOTHER'S DAY GIFT 


EDITH NICHOLS 


® FOR gifts for their mothers my pu- 

pils cut teapots from wood, using a 
coping saw. The teapots measured about 
6%” x 4%”. They were painted red, 
green, blue, or any other desirable color 
which would fit in with the color schemes 
of the kitchens in the individual homes of 
the pupils. 

We placed a design on each teapot. 
Some of the designs were in natural colors 
and some in black. Since fruit trees were 
in bloom, some of the children chose fruit 
blossoms for their design. A conventional 
design also makes a very attractive deco- 
ration. 

At the bottom of the teapot we inserted 
two hooks, which were used for pot hold- 
ers. A little hole was made in the top of 
the teapot by which to hang it on the wall 
of the kitchen. 

This problem gave experience in wood- 
working, in using the coping saw, and in 
design and painting, and provided a useful 
and pleasing gift for the children to give 
their mothers on Mother’s Day. 


OUR PICTURE COLLECTION 


CLARA E. MORSON 


& FOR many years we have collected 

large pictures from magazines for use 
in the classroom. In order to keep them 
in good condition, we made wrapping- 
paper envelopes, 24” x 18”, and placed the 
pictures in the envelopes. The classifica- 
tion is printed on the edge of each of the 
envelopes. The pictures are mounted on 
harmonizing construction paper. This 
keeps them from tearing and makes them 
more attractive for class display. 

For some time there was the problem of 

where to keep these large-size envelopes. 
One day some boys happened to bring to 
school a packing box, about 36” x 24”. I 
found that the envelopes would stand in 
the box without sliding about. A cover 
was made for the box by thumbtacking 
gay printed cloth over the top. 
_ These pictures are used for social stud- 
les, music, health, language, nature study, 
art appreciation, room decoration, safety, 
science, and the study of holidays. 
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A LANGUAGE STUNT 


MARY-ELIZABETH HAM 


@ THE pupils of my third grade had a 

great deal of difficulty with those 
troublesome words, “and,” “then,” and 
“so.” until I suggested that we play 
“Western Union.” 

Explaining that extra words mean extra 
money when we send telegrams, I took my 
place at the blackboard, telling the chil- 
dren I would be the telegraph operator. 
As they told their stories, I made a series 
of dashes for each sentence, each dash rep- 
resenting a word. Whenever the child 
inserted “and,” “so,” or “then” unneces- 
sarily, I placed a cross among the dashes. 
As each storyteller finished, the class and I 
showed him how he could have saved 
“money” by omitting unnecessary “ands” 
and other similar words. 


INDIVIDUAL PASTE JARS 


MARY FOGLEMAN 
@ IN MY second grade I have each child 


bring to school a cold-cream or vas- 
eline jar that has a lid which fits well. The 
jar should be shallow enough so that the 
child’s forefinger can reach the bottom. 
I fill this jar with paste from a quart or 
gallon jar. The child keeps the jar in his 
desk. 

I refill the jar as needed. This jar 
saves the time of passing out paste and 
also saves paste, since much of it is often 
wasted when it is distributed to the chil- 
dren on scraps of paper. 

Use of the small jar avoids the confu- 
sion of several children trying to get paste 
from one big jar at the same time. The 
paste will not dry out in the small jars 
if the lids are kept tightly fastened. 


CHILD SILHOUETTES 


ANNA ULLRICH 





@ EVERY mother will like to have a sil- 

houette of her child as a Mother’s Day 
gift. Perhaps you have made silhouettes 
based on shadow outlines, but have you 
ever tried making them in the simple way 
described below? 

The illustration above shows Dorothy 
making a shadow outline of Geraldine, 
who is seated. Russell is holding a picture 
frame and glass. To the back of the frame 
he has thumbtacked a piece of plain white 
wrapping paper. This device he rests on 
Geraldine’s shoulder very close to her head, 
in order that Dorothy may trace around 
a clear shadow. Six to eight feet behind 
Geraldine, Marion holds an electric light 
about as high as Geraldine’s head. The 
room has been made as dark as possible. 

The illustration at right shows how 
Dorothy and Geraldine made an outline 
in reduced size, with the use of a panto- 
graph. Dorothy, working at A, traced 
the outline of the shadow, and Geraldine 
at B lightly pressed on the pivot to out- 
line on thin white paper a profile in re- 
duced size. (The girls actually worked 
on a table, but. in order to photograph 


them satisfactorily they are working on a 
board attached to the wall.) 

The reduced profile was held with paper 
clips over thin black construction paper, 
and Geraldine cut around the outline. 
She then mounted the black silhouette as 
shown in C, and kept the white one to use 
for making more silhouettes. (It may be 
preferable, but it is more expensive, to use 
regular silhouette paper. However, if 
this kind is used there is the advantage of 
handling one paper instead of two when 
the profile is cut out. ) 

There are many novel ways of using a 
silhouette. It may be pasted on an inex- 
pensive parchment lamp shade. Silhou- 
ettes of twins facing each other are very 
attractive when used in this way. Book 
ends of simple shape may be made and a 
silhouette pasted or painted on each. One 
may trace profiles on three-ply wood and 
saw them out with a jig saw to be made 
into book ends. A silhouette properly re- 
duced may be pasted on the flat surface 
of a vase or a flowerpot, and shellacked 
for protection. Children are resourceful 
in suggesting unique but appropriate ways 
of using silhouette decorations for their 
homes. Some like to put them in black 
picture frames under glass. 
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Alabama.—The pupils and teacher of 
Boldo School, grades five and six, wish 
to exchange letters, products, and sou- 
venirs with pupils and teachers of other 
states and countries. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Dona E. Karrh, 
Jasper, Alabama. 


Arkansas—My pupils and I, grades 
seven and eight, would like to exchange 
correspondence, post cards, pictures, 
products, and souvenirs with teachers 
and pupils of other schools in all states 
and foreign countries. We live near the 
oil fields of southern Arkansas. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Marvin A. Green, 805 West 
Oak St., El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Connecticut—-The Rye Street School, 
children and teacher, grades one to five, 
would like to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with children and teachers in 
foreign countries and possessions of the 
United States. Address: Mrs. Ruth S. 
Anderson, 664 Farmington Ave., Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Georgia—My pupils in the fourth 
grade and I would like to exchange 
correspondence, post cards, pictures, 


products, and souvenirs with teachers 
and pupils of other schools in all states 
and foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Juanita Stevenson, Chauncey High 
School, Chauncey, Georgia. 


Georgia—My pupils of grades one 
and two would like to correspond with 
pupils in other states and countries. 
Miss E. M. Hightower, Box 
347, Fayetteville, Georgia. 


seventh-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, souvenirs, and snapshots with 
pupils from other states and countries, 
especially South America. Address: 
Mrs. P. E. Mitchell, Jr.. Mountainview 
School, Mountainview, Georgia. 


Georgia —My 


Georgia.—My fourth-grade pupils and 
I would like to correspond, and ex- 
change products, with pupils of other 
schools in the United States and foreign 
countries. We are interested in collect- 
ing rocks and _ minerals. Address: 
Miss Faye Gilmore, Rebecca, Georgia. 


Georgia.—My pupils of the sixth and 
eighth grades would like to exchange 
letters and products with pupils of 
schools in other states. Address mail 
to: Miss R. C. Colclough, R.D. 1, White 
Plains, Georgia. 


Idaho.—The pupils of my rural school, 
grades three, four, five, six, and eight, 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils of other states, 
United States possessions, or foreign 
countries. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Aretha Harvey, Greer, Idaho. 


Idaho—My fourth- and fifth-grade 
pupils wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
souvenirs, and products with pupils of 
other states, Canada, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Mary Parker, 
Teton School, Box 62, Teton, Idaho. 


IUinois—The pupils and teacher of 
Taylor School, No. 64 (all grades) 
would like to exchange letters, sou- 
venirs, and pictures with any of the 
schools in the United States, Alaska, 
West Indies, Canada, or foreign coun- 
tries. We are especially interested in 
rural schools. We live near Grant’s 
home and the Mississippi River. Ad- 
dress: Mr. John B. Spencer, Council 
Hill, Miinois. 


Illinois——My pupils, grades one to 
eight, and I would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, products, souvenirs, and 
tokens with pupils in other states or 
foreign countries. Address correspond- 
ence to: Miss Carol Lee Fort, Frye 
School, Ransom, Illinois. 


lowa.—The pupils in the _ sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of Arion 
Public School wish to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in other states 
or foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Mr. Leslie C. McKeen, Arion, Iowa. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades one to eight, 
would like to exchange correspondence, 
pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
pupils and teachers of other schools in 
the United States and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Monica Hennessey, R.D. 
2, Independence, lowa, 


Kansas.—My pupils, grades seven and 
eight, and I would like to exchange 
correspondence, post cards, pictures, 
products, and souvenirs with pupils and 
teachers of other schools in all states 
and foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Mr. Chalmer Hopper, Grenola, Kansas. 


Kansas.—The teacher and pupils of 
Swayback School (rural) would like to 
exchange letters, snapshots, products, 
and souvenirs with teachers and pupils 
of other schools in the United States 
and foreign countries. Address all cor- 
respondence_ to: Miss Pearl Hall, 
La Cygne, Kansas. 


Louisiana—My fifth grade and I 
would like to exchange letters and post 
eards with pupils in distant states and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Elsie 
Golson, Hall Summit High School, Hall 
Summit, Louisiana. 


Michigan.—The pupils and teacher of 
Oakview School, grades one to eight, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
gifts, and art work with pupils of any 
state or country. Address mail to: 
Miss Esther Schuman, Oakview School, 
Hopkins, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The teacher and pupils 
of District 51 would be glad to receive 
letters and pictures of teachers and 
pupils of rural schools of the United 
States. Address: Miss Agatha Kunz, 
Saint James, Minnesota. 


Mississippi—The pupils and teacher 
of the fifth grade of Tylertown School 
would like to exchange letters, cards, 
products, and souvenirs with pupils of 
other schools in all of the forty-eight 
states, Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and Central and South America. Ad- 
dress: Miss Gladys Gardner, Box 201, 
Tylertown, Mississippi. 


Missouri.—The pupils and teacher of 
Marshfield sixth grade would like to ex- 
change correspondence, products, and 
souvenirs with pupils and teachers in 
other schools of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Addie Clark, Marshfield, 
Missouri. 


Missouri—My pupils, grades one to 
eight, and I would like to exchange cor- 
respondence, pictures, products, post 
cards, and schoolwork, with teachers and 
pupils in all states and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Nadine Arney, 
Pickering, Missouri. 


Missouri—My pupils, grades one to 
eight, and I would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and souvenirs with 
pupils of other states, United States 
possessions, and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Catherine Hedger, Rich 
Hill, Missouri. 


Missouri—tThe pupils and teacher of 
Wesco School, grades one to eight, 
would like to exchange correspondence, 
pictures, products, souvenirs, or school- 
work with pupils and teachers in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Beulah A. Sanders, 
Wesco, Missouri. 


Montana.—My pupils, grades five to 
eight, would like to exchange corre- 
spondence, products, and pictures with 
pupils of other schools in the United 
States, Alaska, or any foreign country. 
Address mail to: Miss Alice Brekke, 
Martinsdale, Montana. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 





Nebraska—My pupils, grades _ one, 
two, four, and seven, and | would like 
to exchange correspondence, pictures, 
and products with pupils and teachers 
in other states or foreign countries. 
We live in the sand-hill region of Ne- 
braska. Address: Miss Virginia Farr, 
Bassett, Nebraska. 


New Jersey.—The pupils in my Eng- 
lish classes, grades six, seven, and eight, 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
other schools in the United States or 
foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Helen 
Young Sawyer, Sea Bright, New Jersey. 


New York.—My forty-one pupils and 
I, of grade five, would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, products, and sou- 
venirs with pupils and teachers in 
foreign countries and other states of 
the United States. We are located 
near the World’s Fair and New York 


City. Address: Mrs. Ann M. Martin, 
Covert Avenue, Elmont, Long Island, 
New York. 


New York—tThe pupils of my rural 
school, grades two to seven, and I wish 
to exchange letters, pictures, games, 
and ideas with pupils and teachers in 
all the states. We live about one hun- 
dred miles from New York City. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Miss Madelene 
Hornbeck, Montela, New York. 


New York.—My pupils, grades five to 
eight, would like to exchange letters, 


venirs, post cards, and products 
with pupils from other states and 
foreign countries. Address mail to: 


Mfs, Mildred Waldron, Porter Corners, 
New York. 


North Carolina—My pupils, fourth 
and fifth grades, and I will be glad to 
exchange letters with teachers and 
pupils of the same grades in any sec- 
tion of the United States or any foreign 
country. We live in northwestern 
North Carolina; at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and within twenty 
miles of the Great Smoky Mountains— 
Shenandoah Mountains National Park 
Skyline Drive. Address: Miss M. 
Evelyn Bethea, Freedman School, Box 
364, Lenoir, North Carolina. 


North Dakota—My pupils of the 
sixth grade would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, products, souvenirs, 
or pictures with sixth-graders in other 
schools of the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Cora Ellingson, Ellendale 
Public School, Ellendale, North Dakota. 


Oklahoma.—Some of our junior high 
school pupils would like to exchange 
stamps, post cards, and correspondence 
with pupils in other states and coun- 
tries. Address: Mr. R. L. Caskey, 423 
S. Lake St., Ponca City, Oklahoma, 


Oklahoma.—The pupils of Fairview 
School would like to exchange school 
papers, letters, and pictures with other 
rural schools of the United States. Ad- 
dress: Mr. H. G. Fortune, Watova, 
Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils, grades one 
to eight, would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products with schools in 
every state of the United States, 
Canada, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, and Mexico. Our school is 
near the Delaware River in southern 
historic Bucks County. Address mail 
to: Miss L. Carolyn Wetherill, New- 
town, Pennsylvania. 





Please Note! 


All Club Exchange notices are published in the order received. They may 


be sent us now for early fall issues. 


Notices which are to be published in 


the September issue of THe INsTRUCTOR must reach us by May first. 

The Club Exchange will not appear in the June issue, as there would not 
be time to develop a satisfactory correspondence before school closes. All 
notices should be signed by the teachers themselves, and should be addressed 
to: THe Instructor, Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 








Pennsylvania—My third-grade pupils 
and I would like to exchange letters, 
products, post cards, and souvenirs with 
pupils in other states, outlying pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Frayne Yodes, 418 W, 
Poplar St., Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, 


South Dakota—The pupils of Rich- 
land 37-2 School, grades three, five, six, 
seven, and eight, and I would like to ex- 
change letters, cards, pictures, products, 
and souvenirs with pupils and teachers 
in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Marie Kawi, 
Frederick, South Dakota. 


Tennessee——The pupils of the fourth 
and fifth grades of Nichols School 
would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, or souvenirs with pupils of other 
states and foreign countries. We are in 
the East Tennessee Valley, near Smoky 


Mountain National Park and Norris 
Dam. Address: Mrs. Ruth Riggle, 
Associate Principal, Nichols School, 


Lenoir City, Tennessee. 


Tennessee.—The fifth-grade pupils of 
Walter Hill School would like to ex- 
change correspondence with pupils all 
over the United States and foreign 
countries. We live in the foothills of 
the Cumberland Mts., near such famous 
places as the “Hermitage,” home of 
Andrew Jackson, Sam Davis Home, and 
in the region where the great Battle of 
Stone River was fought. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Clem Upchurch, Walter Hill 
School, R.D. 3, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 


Texas—The pupils of the sixth and 
seventh grades of Headquarters School 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
distant states, and are especially in- 
terested in hearing from foreign chil- 
dren. Address: Mrs. J. L. Cox, R.D. 1, 
Dawson, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils of Lincoln School 
(all grades) would like to exchange 
products, curios, shells, plants, school- 
work, and letters with schools in every 
state of the Union, and in Canada, 
Alaska, the Philippine Islands, Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
all foreign countries, especially Central 
and South America. Address mail to: 
Miss Aileen Simmang, Principal, Lin- 
coln School, Lincoln, Texas. 


Texas—The pupils and teacher of 
grades two to seven of Pleasant Valley 
School (rural) would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, and sou- 
venirs with pupils and teachers of other 
schools in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, or any foreign countries. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Carlos Warren, 
Mickey Route, Lockney, Texas. 


Vermont.—The pupils of my school, 
grades six, seven, and eight, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in dis- 
tant states, and especially with pupils 
in other countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Effie E. Winn, Norton, Vermont. 


West Virginia—My pupils in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and 
I would like to exchange correspondence, 
pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
pupils and teachers in other schools of 
the United States and foreign countries. 
Address: Mr. Walter Raines, R.D. 1, 
Box 28, Kermit, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin—My seventh-grade pupils 
of Markton School would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, souvenirs, 
and snapshots with pupils of other 
schools in the United States, Alaska, or 
any foreign country. We live in the 
dairying region in north central Wis- 
consin. Address all correspondence to: 
Mr. Elmer Hartman, Markton, Wis- 
consin. 


Wisconsin—My pupils, grade eight, 
wish to hear from pupils west of the 
Mississippi, along the Gulf of Mexico, 
in the eastern coastal states, and for- 
eign countries. Address: Miss Cornie 
Amundson, Peshtigo Public Schools, 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin—My pupils in the fifth 
and sixth grades of Garfield School 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
post cards, souvenirs, or schoolwork 
with pupils in any other state, = 
sion of the United States, or foreign 
country. We live beside Lake Superior. 
Address all mail to: Miss Ella Mattson, 
Washburn, Wisconsin. 
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responsibility of every citi- 
zen. The products of forests are 
indispensable. The animal life 
common in our wooded areas is of 
economic importance to all of us. 
Without bird life, the world 
would be overrun by insects. 
The value of forest areas can 
hardly be overestimated, for they 
supply employment, use other- 
wise unproductive land, and help 
to prevent floods. Conservation 
of the nation’s resources depends 
on its citizens. Girls and boys are 
the citizens of tomorrow, and a 
knowledge and understanding of 
conservation is an important part 
of their educational equipment. 
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oldest living ry in the 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


H THE subject of conservation is justly 

receiving much attention in the ele- 
mentary schools of our country. In some 
places it is taught only incidentally; in 
others a separate unit on conservation is 
included as part of the science program. 
In any case, the subject of conservation 
should be made as concrete as possible 
through the study of local and state con- 
servation; it should be as practical as pos- 
sible; it should be scientific and real rather 
than sentimental and artificial; and its 
study should involve some activities on the 
part of the girls and boys. Conservation 
should be thought of as a program of wise 
use rather than hoarding. 

In this unit the principal emphasis in the 
section for the primary grades is on the 
animal phase of conservation; in the sec- 
tion for the middle grades, on the plant 
phase; and in the section for the upper 
grades, on the nonliving phase. The divi- 
sion of material into these three levels is 
purely arbitrary. Suggestions are made 
for including in each of the two higher 
levels some material from the primary 
grades, and in the primary grades certain 
material from the middle grades. The 
best results will be attained if these sugges- 
tions are followed. 

The teacher is urged to make use of her 
State Department of Conservation by 
sending there for pamphlets describing 
state parks, forests, and game refuges, and 
state Conservation activities and laws; by 
ordering available visual materials, such as 
slides, motion pictures, and posters; and 
by requesting material on the teaching 
of conservation. Helpful material can be 
obtained by writing to the sources sug- 
gested on the activities page. Periodicals 
and local newspapers also contain material 
of interest to a group studying conserva- 
tion. Nature Magazine, American For- 
ests, and Bird-Lore all give very excellent 
material on the subject. 


Objectives 


1. To gain a knowledge of the ways in 
which many of the living things on the 
earth are being destroyed or misused. 

2. To understand how such destruction 
affects man. 

3. To develop an appreciation of how 
girls and boys can have a part in protect- 
ing natural resources from abuse. 

4. To arouse an interest in the state 
program of conservation. 

§. To help children understand the im- 
portance of the materials of the world. 


PLATE II (42) 


Suggested Approaches 


A discussion of some regional or state 
situation, described either in the local pa- 
per or elsewhere, may serve as an appro- 
priate beginning for this unit. Suitable 
topics are: a forest fire, the open season on 
certain game animals, data on the amount 
of lumber consumed to print an issue of a 
city paper, a flood situation. 

Material from your State Conservation 
Department, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, and the U.S. Department of the 
Interior may be shown to arouse interest. 

A list of the uses of the natural re- 
sources of the state may lead to a discus- 
sion of conservation. 


Suggested Lessons 


For Primary Grades 


1. How do we know which animals 
should be protected? 

2. What kinds of wild animals need to 
be protected? 

3. What are the enemies of wild ani- 
mals? 

4. Which animals are becoming very 
scarce? 

5. What can girls and boys do to pro- 
tect animal life? (See Plate VIII.) 

6. What is a wild-life sanctuary? 


For Middle Grades 


1. How are trees cut for use in making 
lumber? 


2. Why should some kinds of wild 
flowers not be picked? 

3. What can girls and boys do to pro- 
tect plant life? (See Plate VIII.) 

4. Where are the state parks in your 
section? How do they protect plant life? 

5. What are some of the plants that 
have disappeared or are fast disappearing? 

6. How do scientists help in the pro- 
tection and use of plant life? 


For Upper Grades 


1. Why are floods worse after forests 
have been burned? 

2. How is land kept fertile? 

3. How can we conserve water power? 

4. What is happening to our supply of 
minerals and natural gas? 

5. How could we live without coal? 





The author and editors gratefully acknowledge the 
valuable suggestions made by Mr. W. P. Beard, Ed- 
ucation Specialist, Forest Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, in connection with this unit. 
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HOW CAN WE PROTECT 
OUR ANIMAL LIFE? 


For Primary Grades 


For THE TEACHER 


The pupils may begin the study of con- 
servation of animal life by listing all the 
kinds of animals that live near them. 
Then the following question may be dis- 
cussed: Have you ever heard of harm 
coming to these animals? The pupils will 
suggest: killed by hunters, burned by for- 
est fires, killed in storms, and soon. After 
this discussion, the suggested lessons for 
primary grades given on Plate II may be 
followed. 

It is not advisable for pupils at this level 
to use the term conservation. They may 
substitute the word protection, which is 
the phase of conservation in which they 
are naturally most interested. Be sure 
that they understand why it is necessary 
to use our supply of living things wisely. 

It is suggested that the primary teacher 
use some of the lessons and activities given 
for the middle grades. The first grade, 
and some second grades, should select only 
a few of the lessons; other primary grades 
may carry out a more complete unit. 


Sf 


HOW HAS WILD ANIMAL LIFE CHANGED? 


B® ONE evening Bob’s grandfather told 
him this story while they were sitting 
in front of the fireplace. 

“Once upon a time there was a land 
where there were many great forests. The 
trees of these forests made fine homes for 
many kinds of animals. Birds built their 
nests in the trees. 

“In this country there were great plains, 
mountains, rivers, lakes, and ponds. In 
these places there were great herds of buf- 
faloes and many colonies of beavers, as 
well as hundreds of foxes, antelopes, deer, 
and other valuable and beautiful animals. 
There were flocks of ducks, and flocks of 
passenger pigeons. There were many 
kinds of songbirds. In the rivers and lakes 
were numerous fish. In the woods, on the 
mountains, and on the plains there were 
beautiful flowers. 

“This was long ago. It was so long ago 
that people who live in this same country 
now can scarcely remember it. Girls and 
boys, of course, can only hear about this 
country or see pictures that show how it 
once looked. 

“Some of these animals are no longer 
living. The passenger pigeons and heath 
hens have all been killed. There are no 
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longer any great herds of buffaloes; there 
are only a few left. The vast forests, too, 
have disappeared.” 

This country which Bob’s grandfather 
told about is now called the United States. 


1. Do you know what happened to the 
wild animals? 

2. What happened to the forests? 

3. How do animals depend on forests? 


Things to do— 

1. Find out which animals have become 
very scarce in your region. 

2. Find out which animals in your re- 
gion are protected by laws. 


Sd 


OF WHAT USE ARE OUR WILD ANIMALS? 


@ ANIMALS are very useful to us. 

Men have used domestic animals to 
help them in many ways for hundreds of 
years. They have used them to haul loads, 
and to work on farms. 

Animals of the forest, too, are very use- 
ful toman. The furs of animals have been 
used in trading for many, many years. 
Furs are used for coats and other wraps. 
The hide is used for shoes, for clothing, 
and for building shelters. 

Birds are probably the animals most 
helpful to man. If it were not for them, 
the plants in the gardens and the trees in 
the forests would soon be eaten by the 
hordes of hungry insects. When birds are 
busiest eating insects, they are the most 
helpful to us. 

There are many, many other ways in 
which birds and other animals are useful 
to man. 

Many of our helpful birds are becoming 
very scarce. Some other kinds of animals 
are getting fewer and fewer. Thoughtful 
people are finding ways to keep these ani- 
mals from completely disappearing. 


1. Which wild animals of your com- 
munity are most useful to the farmer? 
2. How have birds been of help to you? 


Things to do— 

1. Find out in what 
ways helpful birds are 
being protected and 
how their numbers are 
being increased. 

2. Read about the 
statue in Salt Lake City 
dedicated to sea gulls. 

3. Make and put up 
some birdhouses. 


Do you think that 
wild fowl such as 
wood ducks should 
be saved? Can you 
help? Courtesy, U.S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey 


HOW ARE THE WILD ANIMALS PROTECTED? 


HB WILD animals, of course, have many 

enemies. Some kinds of wild animals 
eat one another. Young animals often 
meet with different kinds of hardships. 
Probably the most important enemy of 
wild animals is man. For years men have 
hunted and trapped wild animals for fur, 
food, and other purposes. 

Today there are laws to protect many 
kinds of animals. Some game birds, such 
as ducks, grouse, pheasants, and quail, may 
be shot only at certain times of the year. 
Such birds can never be shot during the 
time of the year when they are laying eggs 
and raising their young. 

Some fur-bearing animals can be shot 
or trapped only at certain times of the 
year; others, not at all. For example, 
in many states it is against the law to trap 
beavers at any time. Different states have 
different laws that protect their wild ani- 
mals. 

There are laws that protect the fish in 
the lakes and streams too. These laws tell 
at what time of year certain fish may be 
caught, the number that may be caught at 
one time, and what length a fish must be 
before it is legal to keep it. Young fish 
must be put back into the water. 

Probably in your state there are numer- 
ous places where animals cannot be killed 
at all. Such places are called game pre- 
serves or game sanctuaries. Some of these 
are owned by the state or national gov- 
ernment and others by individuals, clubs, 
or groups of people who are interested in 
saving wild animals. In these preserves 
the animals can live and raise their young 
and not be in danger. 


1. Why do you think man is an enemy 
of wild animals? 
2. How do people help wild animals? 


Things to do— 
1. Find out where the game preserves 
in your state are located. 


2. Find out which kinds of fish may be 


caught in your section of the state. 
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HOW SHALL WE USE OUR 
NVatural OP csinuens? 





What has caused the total disappearance of the 
passenger pigeon? Courtesy, U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 





Many beautiful little 
animals like this fox 
are killed each year 
for the sake of their \ 
valuable furs* Courtesy, é By 

' err 


U.S. Departmeftt of the Interior 





Ruffed grouse have escaped extinction because they are 
adept at hiding themselves. Courtesy, U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


What can be done 
to protect beauti- 
ful wild flowers 
like azaleas from 
harm? ‘Pld Flower 


Preservation Society, Inc. 





In spite of protection, antelopes are among those animals whose 
numbers are decreasing rapidly. Courtesy, U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 





The few bison still alive in this country are now being 
very carefully protected. Courtesy. U.S. Bureau of Riological Surves 








Ground pine is nearly extinct. Should we continue using 
it in Christmas decorations? Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc. 
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Not long ago there was a dense forest here, but uncontrolled logging 
and repeated fires have destroyed the trees. Courtesy, U.S. Forest Service 
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Spraying is one method of protecting trees against insects. 
Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
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Conservation of our petro- 
leum supply demands that 
the output be regulated. 
Courtesy, U.S. Department of the Inte- 
rior, Petroleum Conservation Division 
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Farmers make constant 
use of the government 
service which analyzes 
samples of soil. Courtesy, 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Can you explain how contour planting, as shown here, will 
aid in preventing soil erosion? Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Why does the government maintain large nurseries for 
the raising of young forest trees? Courtesy, U.S. Forest Service 





What substance does any leguminous plant add 
to worn-out soil? Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 





Forests and streams are valuable for recreation as well 
as for their great economic worth, Courtesy, U.S. Forest Service 
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HOW CAN PLANT LIFE BE PROTECTED? 
For Middle Grades 


For THE TEACHER 


If the objectives for teaching conserva- 
tion material are to be realized, middle- 
grade pupils should study the lessons and 
do some of the activities for primary 
grades, as well as those given here. The 
suggestions to the primary teacher apply 
at the middle-grade level also. 

The children may list the kinds of 
plants that grow in their county or vicin- 
ity. Then they may discuss things which 
they have seen happen to these plants. 


+ 


OF WHAT USE ARE PLANTS? 


& IN A world without plants there 

would be no lumber for houses, pulp 
for papermaking, or wood for the hun- 
dreds of other things we use it for. 

Forests growing along rivers and on the 
land that is drained by rivers are very 
helpful in preventing floods. When a 
large amount of rain falls, or when snow 
melts quickly and makes a great quantity 
of water, there is likely to be so much 
water all at once that it will overflow the 
banks of the rivers. If something could 
hold back part of the water so that it 
would drain more slowly into the river, a 
flood would be less likely to occur. Trees 
help do this. 

When trees grow, they drop their leaves 
to the ground and make rich soil. The 
soil in a forest is usually soft and full of 
holes. It is not packed so tightly together 
as soil in an open field. Consequently, 
when rain falls or snow melts, the water 
can soak down into the ground and not 
drain at once into the river. Many dis- 
astrous floods have occurred because great 
forests have been cut down. 

You will learn more about how trees 
are helpful in flood areas if you read the 
material for upper grades, Plate VII. 

There are many other very important 
uses of piants. Find the names of some 
plants that supply medicines, dyes, and 
foodstuffs. Much of the food you eat is 
made in the greatest factories in the 
world—the leaves of plants. 


1. In what ways are plants important? 
2. Why should everyone help to protect 
forests, wild flowers, and shrubs? 


Things to do— 

1. Locate the largest forest areas in 
your state. 

2. Learn more about how forests help 
people earn a living. 
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WHAT ARE THE ENEMIES OF PLANT LIFE? 


@ AT ONE time great parts of our 

country were covered with forests. 
Today only a small fraction of the coun- 
try is forested. Many plants besides trees 
have become scarce also. 

We have needed to use plants for var- 
ious things, such as trees for lumber. If 
we had used just as much as we needed 
and then thought to protect and replant 
the forests, we might have more forests 
where people could work. But trees were 
cut and wasted. Hundreds of young trees 
were destroyed when larger trees fell on 
them. People never stopped to consider 
that their own forests would finally all 
be cut, and that they would then have no 
way to earn a living. The forests seemed 
to be so large that there was not much in- 
terest in taking care of them. People have 
been the worst enemy of plants. 

Fire has been another great enemy of 
plant life. A very large number of fires 
have been caused through people’s care- 
lessness. Campfires that have been left 
without being completely put out, cig- 
arettes and matches thrown from cars or 
dropped by hunters, and many other care- 
less procedures cause fires. 

Fires not only burn millions of dollars’ 
worth of timber trees but many young 
trees that would grow into a new forest 
when the old one was used. Fires also 
destroy animals and their homes. Fire 
often burns much of the vegetable matter 
in the soil, which is important as plant 
food and also helps the soil hold water. 

Another enemy that threatens forests 
and often destroys thousands of trees is 
one that is very hard to fight. It is the 
insect life that infests trees. Insects eat 
the leaves, flowers, buds, bark, branches, 
trunk, and roots of trees. 

Insects may kill trees completely, dam- 
age the wood by boring into it, or stop the 
tree from growing rapidly. Man has 
been responsible for spreading some of the 
insects when he has transplanted plants 
from one place to another. The insects 
were carried on the plants and then they 
spread to neighboring trees. 

Scientists are experimenting to find out 
more about how various insects live so 
that they can tell how to kill them. Some- 
times they bring a certain kind of bird or 
an insect enemy into the region to kill the 
insects. 

Trees also have various kinds of diseases. 
Some diseases cause the seeds to decay, 
some cause young trees to die, and others 
attack the inside of the tree. 





1. What are some of the causes for for- 
ests’ disappearing? 

2. What has man had to do with mak- 
ing plant life productive? 


Things to do— 

1. Find out whether chestnut blight 
and Dutch elm disease have killed any 
trees in your vicinity. 

2. Try to find out how insects and dis- 
eases are being controlled. 

3. Read about forest fires that have oc- 
curred in your state. 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE TO PROTECT 
PLANT LIFE? 


@ BECAUSE plants are so very impor- 

tant to us, they need to be taken care 
of. When this country was first known 
to white men, there were hundreds of 
acres of beautiful forest. The trees have 
been cut at a great rate. At one time 
there were many more wild flowers and 
ferns growing than there are today. Many 
of these disappeared when the forests 
where they grew were cut. Many have 
been picked or otherwise destroyed. 

Finally, the people of our country who 
were really interested in our wild plants 
realized that something should be done 
to protect them. They began to plan 
ways of showing people why they must be 
careful of plants, how they could be care- 
ful, and how they could replace some of 
the plants that were becoming scarce. 

The government has established great 
national forests where young trees are pro- 
tected and more are planted. It has plant- 
ed thousands and thousands of little trees 
in many states of our country. It has de- 
veloped ways of preventing forest fires 
and of stopping fires once they have 
started. One department has spent much 
time studying the insects that destroy trees 
and finding ways to kill them or stop them 
from spreading. It would be a long story 
to tell all of the things that the govern- 
ment is doing to help to replace our for- 
ests and to protect those which we already 
have. 

Important steps have also been taken 
to preserve our wild flowers, ferns, and 
shrubs. In some states, people are not per- 
mitted to pick certain kinds of flowers at 
all. Schools, clubs, and many organiza- 
tions have helped in this important work 
of preserving our plant life. 


1. What things are being done to help 
protect our forests and other plant life? 
2. Why should we help protect forests? 


Things to do— 
1. Find pictures of men fighting fire. 
2. Find out which wild flowers in your 
vicinity may be picked and which should 
never be picked. 
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The wind blew the topsoil from this field. Why 


did this happen? Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


WHAT NONLIVING 
THINGS NEED SAVING? 


For Upper Grades 


For THE TEACHER 


The writer is assuming that the upper 
grades will cover the material prepared 
for primary and middle grades and then 
study this material to give a more com- 
plete picture of conservation. 


° 


HOW DO LIVING THINGS NEED 
NONLIVING THINGS? 


H IT IS easy to understand that we de- 

pend on the living neighbors about 
us. Plants manufacture food in their 
leaves and store it in their roots, stems, 
seeds, flowers, and leaves. This is the only 
source of food for both domestic and wild 
animals. We also use this food when we 
eat vegetables, fruits, bread, and so on. 
Our meat food comes from animals who 
have eaten these plant foods. We say 
therefore that man and the other animals 
depend on plants for food, or that all our 
food comes directly or indirectly from 
plants. 

Plants must have raw materials out of 
which to make food. Some of the mate- 
rials come from the air and some from the 
soil. Plants use some of the gases from the 
air, and water and minerals from the soil. 
They could not live and grow without 
these nonliving materials. 

In some parts of our country, the top- 
soil from which plants get their food is 
no longer satisfactory for supplying the 
necessary materials. In fact, the good 
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topsoil is washing away. 
In other parts of our 
country, supplying wa- 
ter for plants as they 
grow is a problem. 

There are still other 
nonliving things which 
we use from the earth. 
We use coal to warm 
our homes, to make 
steam to run locomo- 
tives, and for many 
other purposes. We use 
oil from the earth in 
making gasoline, kero- 
sene, and other prod- 
ucts. We use the rich 
stores of mineral depos- 
its, natural gas, and a 
variety of other impor- 
tant things from the earth’s storehouse. 
These materials will not last forever. We 
should prevent their being wasted. 


1. From where does your food supply 
come? 

2. How do you depend on the nonliv- 
ing things around you? 


Things to do— 

1. Find out more about how man de- 
pends on plants for food. 

2. Make a list of some of the nonliving 
things we use from the earth. 
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HOW CAN SOIL BE CONSERVED? 


@ THERE are several things which can 
happen to soil that will make it useless 
for raising crops. Scientists have studied 
plants to find out how they use the mate- 
rials in the soil. When plants use materi- 
als from the soil year after year, the soil 
cannot continue to produce good crops. 
The missing materials can be supplied, 
however, by adding the proper fertilizer. 

Scientists have also learned that some 
kinds of plants can be used to supply soil 
with enriching material. This is why 
legumes like alfalfa and the clovers are in- 
cluded in crop rotation. By alternating 
crops that take material from the soil with 
these crops that restore material, better 
crops can be raised. 

In places where the land is hilly, rich 
soil may be washed away by water from 
rains and melting snows. Then the land 
is no longer useful in growing plants, for 
much of the good topsoil has disappeared. 

It has been found that cutting great 
areas of trees is one cause of floods, which 
result in the carrying away of much rich 
soil. As you have already learned, trees 
help to keep the water from draining off 
the land so swiftly that it does not have 
time to soak into the ground. 

Another force that carries away soil is 
the wind. Much rich topsoil is blown 


away when winds sweep across great level 
plains. When plants are growing in the 
soil, they protect it from the wind, and 
the soil cannot then be carried away. 
Cutting timber and plowing great areas 
of prairie grass have both been responsible 
for the loss of topsoil. Scientists are now 
trying to find out more about how to pre- 
vent the topsoil from being blown away 
by the wind. 


1. What happens to soil that makes it 
useless for growing plants? 
2. What can be done to conserve soil? 


Things to do— 

1. Read more about dust storms. 

2. Find out what is being done in your 
Vicinity to conserve soil. 


. 


HOW CAN WATER BE CONSERVED? 


HB GROWING plants need water. In 
some places in the United States there 
is enough rain to supply the growing crops 
with water at all seasons of the year. In 
other parts rain falls only at certain times 
of the year and the water must be kept in 
the ground until the time when plants 
need it. In still other places the rainfall 
is not sufficient to supply the plants with 
water, and so water must be brought from 
mountains or reservoirs, or both. 

Where there is an abundance of rain 
only at some seasons, the growers have 
found a number of ways to save the water 
until it is needed. 

Plowing the soil in the fall is one way 
to help save the water. A plowed field 
does not let the rain and melting snow 
flow away as easily as a smooth field does. 

Much water escapes from the soil by 
evaporation. When soil is packed down, 
the water evaporates very quickly. If 
the soil is loose, the water does not evap- 
orate so quickly. So plowing in the fall 
will help to keep the water in the soil 
because it loosens the top layer. Culti- 
vating keeps the water that is down in the 
ground from coming to the top and evap- 
orating. 

In places where there is not enough rain 
to furnish water, the farmers irrigate. 
That is, they bring water from mountain 
streams or great reservoirs. The water 
from melting snow in the mountains is 
held in the reservoirs. When it is needed, 
it is let out and allowed to flow down to 
the fields in the valleys. When enough 
water is supplied, the gates that let the 
water through are closed. 


1. Why muist water be conserved? 
2. How can it be conserved? 


Things to do— 

1. Find out about dry farming. 

2. Find pictures and descr:otions of 
how irrigation is carried on. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON A CONSERVATION UNIT 


For Primary Grades 


@ WHILE you have been studying ani- 
mals you have probably learned many 
things about them that you wish to tell 
someone else. Perhaps you can make a 
book about animal life and send it to an- 
other group of girls and boys. If you do 
this, there are several problems you will 
need to settle before your book is finished. 
First you may make an outline of the 
things the book should tell. Your book 
should show how animals are helpful, why 
they need to be protected, why some ani- 
mals are becoming scarce, and how they 
can be protected. 

Then you will need to think of ways to 
tell these important messages. Stories and 
pictures from magazines, newspapers, and 
other sources are always helpful. A story 
of three or four lines that you have writ- 
ten yourself will be helpful too. One pic- 
ture and a short story might go on each 
page. You may draw pictures if you can- 
not find the right photographs to show 
certain things. 

Your book may be organized like a real 
science book with a title, table of con- 
tents, chapters, and so on. Be sure that 
your book tells important things, tells 
interesting things, will be helpful to an- 
other group, and is neat. 


For Middle Grades 


@ PICTURES often are helpful in un- 
derstanding certain important things 
in science. A bulletin board of pictures 
about the different branches of conserva- 
tion will be of interest to your own class, 
and to others who visit your room. Find 
pictures that show the following: 
Animals that are scarce in your state. 
Results of forest fires. 
Flowers in danger of extinction. 
Different places in which animals live, 
Transplanting of trees. 
Work of the forestry department. 
National parks and state parks. 


For Upper Grades 


@ PREPARE reports on the following 
topics. Try to present your talk in- 
terestingly. Try to find some pictures 
and other illustrative material. 
How should forests be cared for? 
What is done to conserve the fish in the 
lakes and streams in your state? 
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Why is the work of scientists important 
in conservation work? 

How can insects and other forest ene- 
mies be controlled? 

What changes have been made in the 
forests of your state during the last five 
years? 

What is the work of the Biological Sur- 
vey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture? 

How do pupils in the elementary school 
depend on forests and the animals that live 
in them? 

Why should girls and boys be interested 


in conservation? 


For All Grades 


AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


H ALL the grades may combine to pre- 

sent an assembly program that deals 
with conservation problems which they 
have studied. 

The primary group may choose from 
the following activities to contribute to 
the program: 

1. Showing pictures of animals that 
should be protected. 

2. Telling how birds are protected by 
laws, by winter feeding, and so on. 

3. Telling stories of how some animals 
have completely disappeared. 

The middle grades may contribute by: 

1. Showing pictures of flowers, shrubs, 
and trees that should be protected. 

2. Giving an account of how forests 
have been cut and used. 

3. Making a list of uses for wood. 

4. Telling how forests may be used and 
yet not destroyed. 

§. Telling how cut-over forest lands 
are being replanted. 

The upper grades may add to these 
activities by: 

1. Showing pictures of how soil-is con- 
served. 

2. Reading stories of dust storms, dry 
farming, and irrigation. 

3. Telling how plants and animals de- 
pend on nonliving things and on one an- 
other in various ways. 


A CONSERVATION TALK 


The state department of conservation 
may supply a speaker for your school, 
either for the pupils alone or for parents 
and pupils. Such talks are often accom- 
panied by slides, or are otherwise illus- 
trated in an interesting manner. 





A CONSERVATION MOVIE 


Many state departments of conservation 
supply moving pictures free to schools 
and other groups. The pictures are on 
such subjects as beavers and other fur 
bearers, birds, insects, and other interest- 
ing forms of animal life, as well as wild 
flowers, forestry, and other phases of 
plant life. These films are of great inter- 
est to both adults and children and may 
be presented as a parent-pupil event. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PUPIL DISCUSSIONS 


I. Be prepared to tell the other members 
of your class what you would do if: 

1. You were the last one to leave a 
campfire after a picnic. 

2. You saw a grass fire which no one 
else had discovered. 

3. You saw hunters kill an animal out 
of season. 

4. You discovered a large clump of 
rare flowers growing near your school. 

5. You knew where there was a nest of 
bobwhite’s eggs. 

6. You read an interesting book about 
animals and wondered whether it was a 
true story. 

7. You saw a friend shooting at birds 
with an air rifle. 

8. Someone asked you why songbirds 
should not be killed. 

9. Someone asked you how to get to the 
nearest state park or game refuge. 

II. Prepare talks to explain: 

1. Why certain animals and certain 
plants have completely disappeared. 

2. How a school forest or a wild-life 
sanctuary could be started. 

3. What the work of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps is. 

4. Why game and fish laws should be 
obeyed. 

§. What the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society does. 

6. How people can help protect birds. 


CONSERVATION INFORMATION 


Much valuable information may be ob- 
tained from the following sources. Send 
for a list of publications. (Such letters 
should be written by the teacher.) 

American Forestry Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Charles Lathrop Pack Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Wild Flower Preservation 
Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Department 
Washington, D.C. 

National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

National Wildlife Federation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Your State Department of Conserva- 
tion—address your capital city. 


Society, 


of Agriculture, 
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d HELEN TRAFFORD MOORE 
of Teacher, Grammar Grades, Maine School for the Deaf, 
o Portland, Maine 
Y Winner of Third Prize, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 
The Public Library stands at the busy Fifth 
rs Avenue—42nd Street corner. 8. I. Nesmith & Associates 
a @ “IT WAS the habit of Haroun-al- 
Raschid, Caliph of Bagdad, to go 
ne about his city in disguise that he might 
learn the customs of his people.” So we 
ut ! are told in The Arabian Nights. 1 have 
‘> tae 7 found no better place to learn the cus- 
of ri ely my toms of our people than in our own Bag- 
| ot Th dad, New York City. I am not a caliph, 
of “ae eas il but, in the luxury of modern travel, I 
TES Ye , afl Symbol of a free country, Liberty felt like a princess. Grand Central Ter- 
ut _ holds her torch aloft. Ewing Galloway snieal d. f an te . 
From the top of ie ‘aes Building, 70 proved, for me, to an open 
a stories up, one looks across the East sesame to greater marvels than the 
River, with its Queensborough Bridge, CaBiads of Dendad had ever beau. 
to the World’s Fair Perisphere and ph of Bag 
ds Trylon. Edward Ratcliffe. from Rockefeller Center, Inc I found the counterpart of the magic 
tube of Prince Ali in the museums, gal- 
ds . leries, theaters, shops. In our Bagdad, 
h : the Enchanted Horse is a giant transport, 
- 4 a subway train, a taxi, a Fifth Avenue 
: bus. The caves of Ali Baba are the sub- 
: ways. Aladdin’s lamps shine in million- 
- : power radiance along countless streets. 
, One of my trips took me through 
ife oan upper Manhattan, along Fifth Avenue 
Above: The new Henry Hudson Parkway With its treasure-filled shops and homes 
m- makes a beautiful river drive. Ewing Galloway of wealth, past the stone-lace facade of 
Below: Tugs help a big transatlantic liner ee 
b to dock. Thomas Airviews—Philip D. Gendreau St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and beyond the 
. ary green velvet of Central Park to River- 
side, Grant’s Tomb, Columbia Univer- 
- Above: At night Times Square is ablaze sity, and the George Washington Bridge. 
with lights. Below: Skyscrapers surround For miles we followed the ever-lovely 
s. historic Trinity Church. Both, Ewing Galloway Hudson, looking down on the new 
Henry Hudson Parkway, which paral- 
lels Riverside Drive, and across the river 
b to the Palisades on the Jersey shore. 
aa My explorations led to Greenwich Vil- 
wore lage, to Chinatown, to the Great White 
Way, to odd corners of the city. I ex- 
ch- plored that world of contrasts, lower or 
old New York, where Wall Street and 
= the great financial marts vie with the an- 
tiquity of Trinity Church, Fraunces’ 
sty, Tavern, Bowling Green, and other his- 
toric spots. I examined the fascinating 
-_ region of City Hall Park, not far from 
which is the sinister Bridge of Sighs con- 
So- necting the old Criminal Courts building 
k and the adjoining (Continued on page 62) 
ork, 
ing- “Aladdin’s lamps” light 
lower New York, seen 
rva- under Brooklyn Bridge 
which spans the East 
River. R. I. Nesmith 
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A colossal statue of 
George Washington 
stands on the Mall. 





The Railway Building 
is shaped like a round- 
house. A section, with 
sculptural ornament, is 
shown above. 
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A large staff has 
been using the Ad- 
ministration Build- 
ing of the Fair 
since August, 1937. 
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j al = ® THE New York World’s Fair 1939 
of 4 ¢ = E opens on April 30, exactly 150 years 
= sm — 1 from the day when George Washington, 

en “See ». ‘aj standing on the balcony of Federal Hall 
mar he 2 ~ 4 in Wall Street, faced a New York crowd 

: to Sea] and was inaugurated first President of 
i I. wif ses OG the United States. And it is Washing- 
x J © OP at ee wg, von’s sculptured figure, 65 feet high, 
yy H we” (KZ “= which will dominate the Exposition’s 
SS 1587 = a y J_ fe 4 splendid Constitution Mall — gazing 
Zo .- eee TO /?Xqueen\g down benevolently upon a crowd vastly 

TORE Oe F _»s| larger than that first one, but for the 
' te ay Pr» most part the same in qualities repre- 
F PN Fs y=} sented by the word “American. 


fas, 
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OT amie Today the solemn words of the First 





Pe Ter I) Inaugural, spoken a century and a half 








This map locates the World’s Fair in relation to ago, are like a great bell ringing in our 
metropolitan New York—bridges, tunnels, roads, etc. oars: “The preservation of the sacred 
fire of liberty, and the destiny of the re- 
publican model of government, are just- 
ly considered as deeply, perhaps as finally, 
staked on the experiment intrusted to the 
hands of the American people.” 

Throughout his public life, the Father 
of His Country always looked to the fu- 
ture. In retiring from the Presidency, 
he referred to the United States as “a 
free, enlightened, and at no distant pe- 
riod a great nation.” In his day, he was 
building the Nation of Tomorrow. One 
must believe, therefore, that he would 
regard with approval the theme of the 
New York Fair, “Building the World of 
Tomorrow,” and its underlying purpose, 
as expressed in the words: “To demon- 
strate, dramatically, graphically, how the 
accomplishments of mankind through- 
out the globe may be utilized to make 
the world a safer, healthier, happier, and 
in every way a better and more comfort- 
able place in which to live in the years to 
come.” That the Fair lives up to this 
high purpose will be amply evident to 
anyone who visits it. 

New York’s only other international 
fair was known as the Crystal Palace Ex- 
hibition. It was held in 1853 in a great 
glass-enclosed structure in Bryant Park, 
just west of the present New York Pub- 
lic Library building. Knowing this, and 
realizing that a number of other cities 
have since had successful expositions, 2 
group of public-spirited business men 





Left: A dynamic figure of decided in 1935 that it was high time for 
Speed faces one in the N York h of Id do 
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out to astonish the world. Mr. Whalen 
became president of the World’s Fair Cor- 
poration. 

From the start, it was understood that 
the site must be accessible and large; yet 
good sites in the metropolitan area had 
long ago been built up. After careful in- 
vestigation and reports by engineers, a site 
was chosen which was both accessible and 
large (1216% acres)—but it was a great 
swamp! This piece of waste land on Long 
Island, across the East River from Man- 
hattan, was politely known as Flushing 
Meadows. Parts of it had been used as a 
dump for ashes and other refuse, includ- 
ing one hill 95 feet high, and it was far 
from being an asset to neighboring com- 
munities. The engineers said that the 
swamp, which was popularly but wrongly 
regarded as bottomless, could be made 
usable and safe; they were told to go 
ahead; and in 190 working days (and 
nights) 6,700,000 cubic yards of ash fill 
and meadow mat were excavated, moved, 
and leveled. 

Meadow mat, excavated in creating the 
Fair’s two large lakes, was scientifically 
treated and transformed into the finest 
topsoil. This saved dumping the meadow 
mat into the sea, and denuding 500 acres 
of arable land, and the cost was $500,000 
less. Firm ground, flourishing vegetation, 
and fresh-water lakes replace the once use- 
less and ugly salt marsh. A veritable for- 
est of pilings, some of them driven down 
to 100 feet below grade level, support the 
immense weight of the Fair’s heavy steel 
structures. Property that was bought for 
$7,000,000 will be worth $100,000,000 





Photographs and map of the Fair, from New York World's Fair 1939, 
Incorporated. Picture of Crystal Palace, from New \ ork Public Library. 
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at the close of the Fair when it becomes 
Flushing Meadows Park, a recreation area. 

This is explained so that the visitor will 
realize that the wonders of the Fair begin 
far down below his feet. But, however 
fascinating, we cannot linger over this 
Arabian Nights’ transformation. You 
will be impatient to know what the Fair 
is like, and what in particular it offers to 
you, a twentieth-century citizen and 
teacher. 

As might be anticipated in an exposi- 
tion concerned with the World of Tomor- 
row in its relation to the World of Today, 
traditions have been thrown to the winds. 
The buildings are largely modernistic in 
style, characterized by simplicity and bold 
lines. They are functional, each being de- 
signed for a particular use. 

A Theme Center contains two huge 
structures that distinguish the Fair, the 
unique Trylon and Perisphere. The Try- 
lon is a 700-foot “triangular needle,” ta- 
pering like an obelisk. It is about 150 
feet higher than the Washington Monu- 
ment—which, however, is a masonry 
structure, while the Trylon is a product of 
the Age of Steel. The Perisphere is a steel- 
framed globe 200 feet in diameter and 
connected with the Trylon. In it will be 
presented an extraordinary diorama en- 
titled “Democracity”—visioning a model 
city of the future. To create this master- 
piece display, the arts of projection, light- 


ing, and music are all (Continued on page 77) 


Below, left: The Trylon and 
Perisphere are at the Theme 
Center of the Fair. Below, 
right: In the old Crystal 
Palace, with dome and tower, 
New York’s -International 
Exhibition of 1853 was held. - 





Three branches of sport fishing are depicted 
over the entrance of the Hall of Sports. 





An artist’s sketch shows the theme exhibit, 
“Democracity,” as seen inside the Perisphere. 





After one has been walking about, a restful garden seat looks 
very inviting. The Fair grounds have many quiet nooks. 
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Lugano in southern Switz- 


erland (above) beckons, as In Wenceslas Square centers the life 
Left: Furnes, like other does Zurich with its Swiss of Prague, Czechoslovak city famous 
Belgian towns, has a fine National Exposition. H. Ruedi for centuries in European annals. 


central square. Sergysels 
Below: From the air, one 
has this view of Piazza 
San Marco, Venice. 





Chatsworth House, 
one of England’s 
beautiful estates, is 
in the “Peak” dis- 
trict of Derbyshire. 
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Milk carts such as this are often seen on the streets 
of The Hague and other Dutch cities. Jean W. Currens 


The Arc de Triomphe, in 
Paris (world’s largest tri- 





Not far from Vienna, on the Danube, umphal arch), is a center 
is Castle Schoenbuehel ; shown here from which radiate many 
is a “folding boat” for river travel. streets. Jean Roubiet 
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What, When, and 


How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art woomting. — your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTO 


ditorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 


will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Which kind of exhibit helps chil- 
dren more, one held annually or 
semiannually, or one which con- 
tinues all year long? 


The latter is more helpful, be- 
cause a greater number of chil- 
dren have a chance to exhibit. 
It is constantly in their minds. 
The work is more seasonable also. 
No one is much interested in see- 
ing Christmas and snow scenes 
exhibited in June as is the case in 
an annual exhibit. 


° 


On a table which shows a three- 
dimensional Swiss scene in the 
Alps, what materials should be 
used in making mountains, cha- 
let, goats, cows, and herdsmen? 


For mountains, wrinkle up pa- 
per sacks and shape them over the 
sand in peak effects. Then paint 
the tops white for snow, and the 
lower parts a gray-brown rock 
color above the tree line, gradu- 
ally changing the color to fresh 
yellow-green near the base of the 
mountains. Paint dark green ever- 
greens in the yellow-green parts, 
and bright flowers in the grass. 

For the chalet, use tan con- 
struction paper. Draw logs on 
it with black crayon. Of course 
a simple log house is not typical 
of the Swiss house, but it will do 
if the children need something 
very simple. Little pieces of clay 
or chewing gum can be stuck 
around the edge of the roof to 
represent the stones on Swiss 
roofs. 

If children are capable of do- 
ing more difficult work, they may 
copy from pictures Swiss houses 
whose upper parts extend out 
over the lower parts. Fold little 
box shapes and paste them togeth- 
er to give this effect. 


I have seen children dress up 
clothespins for people, but some- 
times even these are too large to 
give the correct scale. Oily non- 
hardening clay is good for model- 
ing people, goats, and cows. If 
colored clay is used, the color 
of the cows helps to distinguish 
them from the goats. Pieces of 
paper may be pressed into the 
clay to serve as clothes for people. 


e 


Other fifth-grade teachers seem to” 


get more finished results in art 
work from their children than I 
do from mine. How much should 
I expect from my children? 


It is better to expect too lit- 
tle in children’s art work than it 
is to expect too much. Many 
teachers expect art work that is 
too nearly perfect. To get it, 
they supervise so carefully that 
the result is not the child’s own 
product. The child has little con- 
fidence in his ability to make a 
similar product unaided. 

We want to develop independ- 
ence and initiative. Some of the 
children who produce the untidi- 
est results have the germ of great- 
er progress than the neat ones. In 
many of our school subjects too 
great a premium has been placed 
on neatness and not enough on 
initiative. Some of the most in- 
telligent and creative children are 
not neat. Neatness must be con- 
sidered of secondary value. It 
will develop as children grow in 
experience. 

It seems to me that the answer 
to your question would be, “Com- 
mend each child for every spark 
of originality shown. Let him 
work often on subjects he likes. 
He will wish to make his work 
more finished later on.” 





If you have questions about any school subject not covered in 
“Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to guidance, 
school management, or teaching aids, send them tous. New 
columns will be added to this department when there is a de- 


mand for them. 


Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 


partment, Dansville, N.Y. A stamped, addressed envelope 
enclosed with the question will bring a direct reply. 


See pages 54, 55, and 56 for other 
columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Dr. McClusky in this Cepetna. Address him in care of TH 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Can you recommend an up-to-date 
film that deals with lumbering 
which we could use in our sixth- 
grade geography? 

One of the large lumbering 
companies has recently released a 
four-reel sound film on the lum- 
bering industry. It is entitled 
“Trees and Men.” This film deals 
with the harvesting of timber, 
natural renewal of forests, and 
the planting of forests for future 
growth and use. It may be ob- 
tained free for teaching purposes 
by writing to Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, at any of the following 
addresses: St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Newark, New Jersey; and Ta- 
coma, Washington. Use the near- 
est. address. 


* 


Can you suggest ways in which I 
may use pictures for testing the 
results of visual instruction? 

The sorting test has been used 
effectively to measure results of 
visual instruction. Pictures with- 
out captions which the children 
have not seen are placed in an 
envelope. Some of the pictures 
deal with the topic which has 
been studied. Others do not. The 
children are asked to sort out the 
pictures which deal with the topic 
to be tested, and to arrange them 
to tell the story of the topic. 

A teacher of geography placed 
in an envelope pictures without 
captions which pupils had never 
seen. They were asked to pin the 
pictures on large maps to indicate 
the approximate location at which 
the picture was taken. This test 
measured the pupils’ knowledge 


of geographic relationships and 
locations, and proved to be a 
stimulus to further study of the 
pictures in the text. 

A third type of test is known 
as the organization chart. After 
studying a unit, the pupil is asked 
to outline the story of the unit 
on a large chart. The outline is 
presented by means of diagrams, 
sketches, and pictures. 


* 


To what extent should teachers 
take advantage of the entertain- 
ment features of visual materials 
in adapting them to their own in- 
structional procedures? 


Experiments and experiences 
have shown that visual materials, 
when properly used, do motivate 
children’s interest and work. 

Last spring an experiment was 
conducted at Scarborough School 
by one of our teachers of English. 
One group which was reading 
Dickens’ Great Expectations was 
shown the film based upon it. 
Another comparable group did 
not see the film. It was found 
that the group that saw the film 
not only were able to analyze the 
plot and characters more effec- 
tively, but were motivated to such 
an extent that they finished the 
reading of the book much in ad- 
vance of the pupils in the other 
section. 

This experiment demonstrates 
clearly that the motion picture 
stimulated the interest and per- 
formance of the children. Any 
technique which can be used to 
stimulate interest in the right 
direction is good pedagogy. 
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YOUR ~s 


Teacher Trainin 





What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
R, Editorial Department, 


THE INSTRUCTO 


our letters to her in care of 


ansville, N.Y. If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


We have been asked by our Moth- 
ers’ Study Club to give an assem- 
bly program. We are studying 
the western states, and I thought 
that perhaps this subject would 
be suitable. I shall appreciate 
any suggestions you can make. 


You do not mention the grade 
you teach, but I assume that it is 
a sixth grade. For children of this 
age, a unit should have consider- 
able content. Furnish books with 
much background material about 
the history and geography of the 
western states. Let the pupils 
browse through these books, and 
then make an outline. 

As one activity, make a time 
line on a blackboard or on a bul- 
letin board, and place upon it the 
dates when the various territories 
and states entered the Union. 
Prepare also a large map of the 
United States with state divisions. 
Paste on the various states sam- 
ples of their principal products. 
Collect pictures of typical west- 
ern scenes, past and present, and 
include a pony-express rider, In- 
dians in costume, mining scenes; 
and views of prairies, deserts, and 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Select various topics for group 
study and reports. The groups 
may be interested in making for 
a part of their reports such arti- 
cles as a sod house, by a group 
studying prairie life; a covered 
wagon; and a Navaho blanket. 
Art work may include painting 
pictures and a large mural. Each 
pupil should make an individual 
booklet to include notes, draw- 
ings, and short pieces of original 
writing. 

There are good poems on the 
West by Bret Harte, and Joaquin 
Miller. Francis Parkman has a 
series of books on western history, 
and Richard Henry Dana’s Two 
Years before the Mast gives a 
unique picture of early Califor- 
nia. Hermann Hagedorn’s Boys’ 
Life of Theodore Roosevelt de- 
scribes life on a western ranch. 
All of these may be included in 
the literature of your unit. 
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If you cover even a part of the 
work suggested above, you will 
have no difficulty in preparing an 
exhibit and an assembly for inter- 
ested parents. Let the pupils plan 
and carry out the affair, act as 
hosts and hostesses, give a few 
short talks, and explain their 
work. If possible have some sing- 
ing of western songs. 


+ 


Please tell me where I can find 
material for a unit of work on 
seasons to be used in the second 
grade. I am especially interested 
in pictures showing the games 
played, clothes worn, and the 
beauty of nature in each season. 


I doubt whether second-grade 
children would be interested in 
the topic you suggest, at least in 
that form. They would prefer 
carrying out many seasonal ac- 
tivities, such as measuring their 
shadows at different times of the 
day; reading the thermometer, 
sundial, and barometer; keeping 
a record of the hour of sunrise 
and sunset; making a monthly 
calendar; and observing the sea- 
sonal changes in a certain tree. 

Formal work should include 
naming the four seasons and the 
months which they include, writ- 
ing the date, and perhaps copy- 
ing poems about the seasons. 

It would seem to me that inci- 
dental work of this character, 
which might be carried on at 
intervals throughout the year, 
would be better adapted to this 
theme at the second-grade level 
than a co-ordinated unit of work. 
In either case, examine these two 
units which include material for 
the primary grades: 

“The Seasons, 
Weather,” THE INsTRucTOoR, 
September 1935. Republished in 
The Instructor Illustrated Units 
of Work (Owen). 

“A Unit on Time and the Sea- 
sons,’ THE INsTRUCTOR, January 
1938. 


Climate, and 
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HAVE you some troublesome 


SERVICE 


Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


roblems in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Where can I buy silkworm eggs? 

They are sold by the General 
Biological Supply House, 761-763 
East 69th Place, Chicago. 


e 


Do you suggest doing experiments 
in science with pupils as young as 
those in kindergarten and first 
grade? 

Simple experiments can often 
help even very young children to 
understand an explanation or to 
solve a problem. You need not 
use the word experiment. You 
may say, “Let us try it and see.” 
You may then try to pick up 
some different materials with a 
magnet, sprout a plant cutting in 
water, or hold a cold plate in the 
steam of a teakettle. 

There are many such simple 
experiments or experiences that 
will serve the purpose of promot- 
ing understanding, as well as in- 
troducing the child to a scientific 
way of finding answers. 


€ 


The children in my room have 
been reading about growing 
plants without soil. They are in- 
terested in trying some experi- 
ments with growing plants in 
water. Where can they get in- 
formation about this? 

Growing soilless plants is not 
very difficult if you merely wish 
to demonstrate that plants can 
grow in water to which have been 
added the proper mineral ingredi- 
ents. Use distilled water and add 
the various minerals according to 
formula. These materials can usu- 
ally be purchased at seed stores, 
drugstores, or some hardware 
stores. The methods used to pre- 
pare the solution are too long to 
be described here, although they 
are comparatively easy to follow. 
Without experience in such pro- 
cedures, it is difficult to show de- 
tailed features of soilless growing 
of plants since experiments that 
are not carefully controlled may 





See pages 53, 55, and 56 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


cause the children to draw erro- 
neous conclusions. It is sufficient 
for elementary pupils to have the 
experience of helping to prepare 
the solutions and then watching 
a plant grow as it uses these min- 
erals from the solution. Young 
plants should be used. 

Your State Agriculture College 
may be doing some experimenta- 
tion with soilless plants and may 
supply you with the information. 
Your local florist may have mate- 
rial and be willing to help you. 
A new book giving complete in- 
formation is Soilless Growth of 
Plants, by Carleton Ellis and 
Miller W. Swaney, published by 
the Reinhold Publishing Corpo- 
ration, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York ($2.75). 


* 


Where can I get material that 
will help me in teaching a unit 
on birds? 

Tue Instructor published an 
Illustrated Unit on Bird Life in 
the March 1936 issue and a unit 
on winter birds in December 
1935. Your State Department of 
Agriculture can probably furnish 
material about the economic im- 
portance of birds. The National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York, 
will also help you. Copies of 
these magazines contain suitable 
material: Nature Magazine, Bird- 
Lore, and The Auk. The follow- 
ing books will be of value: 

Birds through the Year, by 
Albert Field Gilmore, published 
by the American Book Company, 
New York ($.72). 

The Book of Bird Life, by 
Arthur A. Allen, published by 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 
New York ($3.50). 

The Life Story of Birds, by 
Eric Fitch Daglish, published by 
William Morrow & Co., New 
York ($3.00). 

Stories of Bird Life, by Thomas 
Gilbert Pearson, published by the 
World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N.Y. ($1.00). 
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¥ 


me) Your Reading Problems 
y 


' W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director, Reading Clinic, 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 


teaching reading. Your questions may be addressed to 
THE INSTRUCTO 


TRU 


him in care of 


R, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Please give more information on 
the nonoral method of teaching 
reading. Has it been successful? 

In the nonoral method of 
teaching reading the child is 
taught to look-comprehend, in- 
stead of look-say-comprehend, as 
in the popular method. The print- 
ed word is something to be seen 
with the eye and is not to be as- 
sociated with oral speech. The 
words which the child will meet 
in his reading are developed in a 
separate oral period, so that dur- 
ing the reading period no word 
need be spoken. If a child does 
not know a word he looks at a 
picture dictionary, or the teacher 
illustrates it for him or shows 
him some object which will give 
meaning to the word. 

One objective of this method 
is to eliminate lip movements and 
inner speech during the reading 
process, and by so doing the rate 
of reading can be greatly in- 
creased. 

The nonoral method of teach- 
ing reading is still in the experi- 
mental stage. However, Mr. James 
McDade has reported that the 
children in the experimental class- 
es in the Chicago schools showed 
greater gains than children taught 
by ordinary methods. 


> 


Should I use a reader in the in- 
termediate grades? 

A basic reader is not needed in 
the intermediate grades. How- 
ever, material organized on a unit 
basis, with each unit given over 
to the development of one specific 
skill, would be valuable. Books 
of this type are the “Study Read- 
ers,” by Alberta Walker and 
others (Charles E. Merrill, New 
York) for intermediate grades; 
and Reading for Skill, prepared 
by A. M. Broening and others 
(Noble & Noble, New York) for 
upper grades. The teacher does 
not _use the reader chapter by 
chapter, but turns to a particular 
unit when the group needs that 
specific skill. 

The writer prefers many differ- 
ent kinds of exercises each pasted 


ina folder and all classified by 


skills. When a child needs some 

particular skill, he will look at the 

index and then work the exer- 

cises in several specific folders. 
* 

Of what is the reading process 

com posed? 

There is no phase of the ele- 
mentary school program about 
which more has been written than 
reading. Yet not one teacher in 
a hundred can tell what is includ- 
ed in the reading process. 

The writer maintains that the 
teacher has only two main tasks: 
(1) to help the child acquire a 
basic list of sight words, and 
(2) to help him develop skill in 
word recognition. By this we 
mean knowing what to do when 
a strange word is encountered. 

By the end of the second grade, 
if reading is taught in the first 
grade, the child should have a 
basic sight vocabulary of two 
thousand words, and should be 
able to identify any strange word 
he meets by one means or another. 


+ 


Where can I get material for non- 
readers who are thirteen years 


old? 


The first principle in remedial 
work is to start where the chil- 
dren are. If these children are 
nonreaders, One must start with 
experience stories, as thirteen- 
year-olds have had quite enough 
of books, especially primers. These 
stories will be dictated by the 
children, and may be written on 
the blackboard or on wrapping 
paper. 

Develop a basic sight vocabu- 
lary from the charts. Eye and 
Ear Fun, Books I, II, and III 
(Webster Pub. Co., St. Louis; 
$.24 each) will be very helpful 
in developing skill in word recog- 
nition. 

After the teacher has gathered 
suitable material, these children 
should be placed at a table in the 
back of the room and given at 
least three hours a day of reme- 
dial activities. A poor reader from 
one of the intermediate grades 
may act as an assistant. 
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Plan a glorious, carefree vacation 
at the New York World's Fair! Go 
swiftly, safely, comfortably-—by rail 
.--let American Express Travel 
Service help you get the most from 
the time and money you spend! 


“Tailor-Made” Tours 


Go by rail to New York’s World's 
Fair—in modern trains, with none 
of the bother and strain of traffic 
congestion. American Express 
Travel Service offers you a choice 
of special services of from 2 to 7 
days, or longer, in New York... 
“tailor-made” to fit your needs. 


TOURS PROVIDE 2 TO 7 DAYS 
OR LONGER IN NEW YORK 





2-DAY TOUR 
in New York includes: 


Taxi transfer, station to hotel. 
| night's hotel accommodations. 
One Souvenir Admission 
Ticket to the World's Fair 
Sightseeing Tour of New York 
by Gray Line Motor Coach. 
Choice of tour of National 
Broadcasting Studios at Radio 
City or admission to Rockefeller 
Center Observation Roof. 
Taxi transfer, hotel to station. 


$9.30 to $13.55 


Arrange Everything 





in Your Home Town! 


Best of all, you can arrange every- 
thing in your own home town. Get 


full details from the railroad ticket 





agent where you buy your transpor- 





tation. Plan now to go this eco- 3-DAY TOUR 


: ludes : 
nomical, carefree way to the New in New York includes 


i Taxi transfer, station to hotel. 
—_ wees Fair! 2 nights’ hotel accommodations, 
Two Souvenir Admission 
Tickets to the =o s ai, 
ightseeing Tour of New to 
orer ine Motor Coach. 
Choice of tour of Naetlenal, 
Broadcasting Studios at ~~~ 
City or admission to Rockefeller 
Center Observation Roof. 
Taxi transfer, hotel to station. 


$13.80 to $22.30 
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When you arrange your trip, pro- 
tect your travel funds with Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Cheques. A 
safe, convenient protection against 
loss or theft. Acceptable anywhere! 


Consult any Railroad Ticket Office, your Travel Agent or any American Express Office 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
AND RAILROADS OF AMERICA 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WHEN sending questions on English usage and the teaching of English to be 


answered in this department, address them to Miss 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


ibbe, in care of 
If you wish to re- 


ceive a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Where can I find help in selecting 
poems and stories for use in lan- 
guage work in the middle grades? 

The National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th 
St., Chicago, and The American 
Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, publish 
carefully selected lists of litera- 
ture for children. The Elemen- 
tary English Review, Box 67, 
North End _ Station, Detroit, 
often includes lists of poems and 
stories for elementary children. 

These books will be helpful. 

Anthology of Children’s Liter- 
ature, compiled by Edna Johnson 
and C. E. Scott (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston; $3.50). 

The Poetry Book, Book 4 and 
Book 5, edited by M. B. Huber, 
H. B. Bruner, and C. M. Curry 
(Rand McNally, Chicago; $.90 
each). This is a set of nine 
books. 

Voices of Verse, edited by H. 
E. Flynn, R. B. MacLean, and 
C. B. Lund (Lyons & Carnahan, 
Chicago). Book II, Grades 4-5, 
$.64; Book III, Grades 5—6, $.80. 
There are four books in this 
series. 


+ 


I have read something about the 
training of children to carry on 
an interesting conversation in so- 
cial situations. How is it done? 
Informal conversation is a situ- 
ation met by every individual in 
his social life. Undoubtedly our 
schools should give much more 
attention to developing habits of 
good speech for the ordinary con- 
versational situations of life. 
The children should have some 
experience or topic in which they 
are all interested and which they 
wish to discuss. They should be 
seated in an informal arrange- 
ment and in such a way that they 
may see one another as they are 
talking. The teacher may find it 
necessary to initiate the conver- 
sation, though usually the chil- 
dren are eager to talk about any 
common interest. Children should 
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learn to listen attentively, to in- 
terrupt courteously, and also to 
contribute adequately to the con- 
versation. The teacher should be 
ready to draw out tactfully the 
timid child, and to help the very 
talkative child refrain from mo- 
nopolizing the time. 

The conversation should be the 
type which is typical of a good 
out-of-school social experience. 
The old type of language class in 
which children formally stood to 
face the class, raised hands when 
wishing to speak, and so on, did 
not develop habits characteristic 
of a good conversationalist. 


a 


How can I help children to get 
away from stilted expression in 
written com positions? 

I believe that the first thing to 
do is to make children feel en- 
tirely at ease in the schoolroom. 
Next encourage spontaneous nat- 
ural oral expression. Do not im- 
pose any unnatural standards of 
grammatical accuracy, nor inhib- 
it the children so that they will 
not talk freely. 

In the primary room, the teach- 
er will, at first, write for the chil- 
dren the things which they have 
said in conversational situations. 
Make the children feel that what 
they have to say is important and 
is worth recording. When the 
children begin to write-for them- 
selves, do not overemphasize the 
spelling, handwriting, and punc- 
tuation. 

Work slowly toward improve- 
ment in the mechanics of writing 
but do not make children overly 
concerned about accuracy until 
the joy of spontaneous written 
expression is well established. 

Very frequently read to the 
children some fine prose and poet- 
ry of interest to them so that they 
may become saturated with good 
literature. They will soon absorb 
much of the style of expression 
and gain ideals of good writing. 


COUNSELOR s 





Chicago, 


SERVICE 





Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Spevessite of Chicago, 
linois 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editarial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The tendency in our state seems 
to be toward the elimination of 
all formal drill. What can a 
teacher substitute for drill that 
will give the child the ability to 
respond efficiently to the basic 
combinations in the four funda- 
mentals? 


You have raised a very impor- 
tant question. I am giving you 
my opinion in catechetical form. 

Q. Is the mastery of the pri- 
mary number combinations nec- 
essary? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do we know? 

A. The necessity resides in so- 


cial demand. ° 

Q. Can these number com- 
binations be mastered without 
practice? 

A. No. 


Q. Then, what kind of prac- 
tice should be used? 

A. As informal, attractive, and 
effective practice as can be de- 
vised. 

Q. Can an activity program 
provide practice of this type? 

A. Yes, if properly devised. 

Q. Is it usually necessary to 
supplement such a program with 
other forms of practice? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What, for instance? 

A. Workbook material, prac- 
tice sheets, flash cards, and other 
guides to habituation. 

Q. Why is the supplementation 
necessary ? 

A. To bring the pupils up to 
the accuracy and rate of perform- 
ance required in life. 


* 


I have to discuss the following 
statement pro and con: “The ac- 
tivity method of teaching arith- 
metic produces failures.” What 
is your opinion? 

If you search through educa- 
tional periodicals for the last few 
years, you will find many articles 
in which results of activity or 
“progressive” schools are report- 





See pages 53, 54, and 55 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


ed. In some cases the results are 
unfavorable; in others, favorable. 
Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, who is 
closely associated with the move- 
ment, organized an experiment in 
the Horace Mann School at Co- 
lumbia University which was con- 
tinued through two years in the 
first and second grades. In both 
years, the terminal tests, admin- 
istered to determine comparative 
results for the usual groups in 
the Horace Mann School and 
the “progressive” groups, showed 
great superiority for the former. 
This experiment represented an 
application of the activity move- 
ment in a very extreme form. 
More recently, where the type 
of method is not so extreme, bet- 
ter results are being obtained. 
For example, consult Appraisal of 
Newer Practices in Selected Pub- 
lic Schools, by Jacob Wayne 
Wrightstone (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; $1.50). 
The results reported in this vol- 
ume are much more favorable 
toward the “progressive” method. 
However, the project teaching de- 
scribed was supplemented by sub- 
ject teaching, and thus skills and 
knowledges that had not been 
achieved incidentally in connec- 
tion with the project work were 
developed by direct attack. 


* 


Is it permissible to use horizon- 
tal bars above and below Roman 
numerals, thus: TIT? 

It is not strictly permissible. 
Each of the letters used as num- 
ber symbols by the Romans was 
finished at the top and at the 
bottom much like our capital let- 
ters today. Accordingly, when 
several letters were used to ex- 
press a number, as VIII, the dif- 
ferent letters were not connected. 
In handwriting today, however, 
the practice of placing solid lines 
along the top and bottom of a 
Roman numeral is so common 
that it may be said to have the 
sanction of usage. 
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THREE R. 


VACATIONISTS 





ETREAT from the city’s din, dust 
and confusion. Loaf along 
America's finest scenic super-highways 
that lead to cozy havens in inspiring, 
natural woodland settings. 








ELAX and enjoy REAL contentment 
in the peaceful, beautiful lake 
country where still waters and rippling 
streams extend a most cordial invita- 
tion to rest. 








EFRESH youssell with exhilarating 
ting or swimming in the 
crystal-clear waters of four Great Lakes 
or 5,000 inland lakes. . . fine sandy 
beaches beckon at every turn. 


BOOKLETS 


Write TODAY for new 
ustrated booklets 


ribing this vaca- 


ton wonderland 


GREATER MICHIGAN. INC. 
HOTEL OLDS e LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Dept. I5 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please 
send me booklets on memorable vacations 
in Michigan. 


NAME 





ADDRESS _ 
CITY 





STATE 
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Miss Milliken’s May 
Basket 


(Continued from page 33) 


JOHNNY—You’re going to be late 
for the circus! You'd better not 
bother about the May basket now. 
(Goes off, right.) 

paTTY—Thomas, if you'd rather 
not— 

rHOMAS—Don’t be silly! I want 
Miss Milliken to have a May basket! 

pattry—Oh! What shall we use 
for the basket? 

THOMAS—How about my Easter 
basket? Wouldn’t that do? 

PaATtty—Oh, Thomas, that would 
be lovely—but do you want to give 
that to Miss Milliken? 

THOMAS (stoutly)—Course I do. 
Miss Milliken has been very good to 
me, Patty. 

Patty (happily)—Well, when we 
pass your house, you stop and get 
your basket, and then we'll pick the 
flowers! 

THOMaAS—It will take a lot of vio- 
lets to fill my big basket. I wish we 
had some larger flowers, too. 

patty—Oh, Thomas, my mother 
has some tulips in her garden. May- 
be she will give us some of those, if 
we tell her why we want them! 

rHoMas—That would be fine! 
Come on, Patty—we haven't much 
time. We want to put the basket 
on the door before Miss Milliken 
comes home! (They go off, left.) 

(The Dandelions pop their heads 
out and look after them.) 

FIRST DANDELION—WNice children! 

SECOND DANDELION—Yes. Did 
you hear what the little girl said 
about ws? 

DANDELION—That we 


THIRD are 
like sunshine! 
FOURTH DANDELION—The little 


boy said we were cheerful. 

FIFTH DANDELION—Well, every- 
one should be cheerful! 

ALL—Oh, yes, indeed. 

FIRST DANDELION—I feel cheerful. 
Let us sing a spring song! 

(They sing any suitable song.) 

SECOND DANDELION—Oh, I see 
the children returning. Let us cover 
our faces once more. (They bend 
their heads.) 

THIRD DANDELION—Let’s take a 
peek to see whether they have the 
May basket with them! 

ALL (peeking)—They do! They 
do! (They hide their faces again.) 

(Thomas and Patty enter left, 
carrying a beautiful basket filled 
with violets and other flowers.) 

PATTY—Do you suppose she is 
home yet? 

THOMaS—lI don’t think so, Patty. 
It takes Miss Milliken quite a long 
time to shop. 

Patty—What do we 
hang it on the door? 

(They attach the basket to the 
doorknob. ) 

THOMAS—I want to see her face 
when she finds the basket on the 
doorknob. Let us hide over there 
behind that tree, and wait for her to 
come home. 

patry—All right, let’s. 
run left, and hide.) 

(A Clown enters right, sees the 
May basket, acts astonished, walks 
around it, smiles largely, bends over 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Were not going to talk s0 much about 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
this year! 


THERE’S A WORLD’S FAIR RIGHT NEXT DOOR 
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We even intended to tell you about 

the life and vigor of this place... 
things happening! Men creating movies, 
fashions (the shop windows bloom all the 
year round), new architecture, new ways 
of living, and just...news! Coast-to-coast 
broadcasts. Sneak previews. Hilltop sup- 
per clubs where authors, wits, columnists, 
people-on-the-way-up and people-already- 


up are sitting at the next table... 





Too bad. Here we were going to tell 

you all about Southern California this 
year...about the cool summer nights and 
rainless days, the white beaches, blue ocean 
combers, the crisp air of our high moun- 
tain country, those Symphonies Under the 
Stars...the fun you could have visiting 
Old Missions, pleasure isles, mammoth 


Big Trees, foreign settlements, sunken gar- 


dens, orange groves... 


But how can we talk so much about 

Southern California when there’s a 
World’s Fair right next door? San Fran- 
cisco’s magic Treasure Island of fantastic 
towers, lagoons, dramatic exhibits (and 
those two bridges) makes this a special year 
out here on the Pacific Coast; gives you 
better reasons than ever to come west this 
year. See them both—Southern California 
and the San Francisco World’s Fair—on 


one cool vacation trip! 


THIS YEAR—travel is faster, costs are lower=—why wait? 


Even from New York, Southern Cali- 
fornia and the San FranciscoWorld’s Fair 
are just overnight by plane; 2% to 3 days 
by train; 4 to 7 by auto or bus. And vaca- 
tion costs in Southern California average 
22.8% under those of 20 other leading 
U.S. resorts. You'll find accommodations 
for every taste in Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Glendale, Hollywood, Beverly Hills, Santa 
Monica, Long Beach, Pomona and other 
cities in and near Los Angeles County. 


FREE: illustrated Book Plans Trip for You 


How do I get to Southern California? 
What will it cost? How much time will I 
need? What is there to do and see? These 
and countless other questions are answer- 
ed in words, pictures and maps by our new 
book, “How to Plan Your Trip to South- 
ern California.” Authentic facts available 
only through this non-profit community 
organization. Coupon brings your copy 
FREE by return mail. Start planning now! 


When you arrive, make your first stop 
our unique Visitors’ Bureau, 505 W. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles, for 26 helpful ser- 
vices, assuring greater enjoyment while 
you are here. FREE, of course. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIP@RNIA 


Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking em- 
ployment, lest he be disappointed; but for 
tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 





prteeeeseees MAIL COUPON TODAY «««-----000, 


All-Year Club of Southern California 
Sec. P-5, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Send me free book with complete details (in- 
cluding costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
Alsosend free routing by 0 auto, O rail, 0 plane, 
Obus. Also send free booklets about counties 
checked: O Los Angeles, O Orange, 0 River- 
side, O Santa Barbara, O Inyo, O San Diego, 
O Imperial, O San Bernardino, O Ventura, 
O Mission Trails, O Central California. 


Name. 
Street. 


Oe _State. 


(Please print name and address) 
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3.117599 aga 
ia Old Virginia 


1959 tuny-/ 


Gain new life in inspiring Old 
Virginia, where Colonial America 
has come to life! Golf ’mid scenic 
and historic surroundings, bask on 


broad white beaches .. . fish .. . 
or ramble along pine-scented 
trails, and through quaint river- 
clinging towns with famous old 
homes and gardens. 

and evermore you'll 





Room 854 
914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 
Travel motion pictures available. 
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Miss Milliken’s May 
Basket 


(Continued from page 57) 


and sniffs the flowers, and smiles 
again.) 


cLowN—Oho! What a pretty 
May basket! I wonder whose it is? 
tHoMas (loudly, from behind 


tree) —It’s Miss Milliken’s! 

CLOWN (jumping straight up in 
the air)—Hey! Who is that? 

PATTY AND THOMAS (coming 
out)—We are Patty and Thomas. 

cLowN—Hmmmm. And did 
Patty and Thomas hang this pretty 
May basket on Miss Milliken’s door? 

patty—Yes, we did. Because she 
is a sweet little old lady, and it is 
May Day, and her birthday, and she 
can't go to the circus! 

CLOWN—Can’t go to the circus? 
On her birthday? 

THOMAS—Isn’t that dreadful? 

cCLOwN—Tut, tut, tut, I should 
say it is! Well, I can fix that! See, 
I have some tickets for the circus, 
and I am going to put one inside 
Miss Milliken’s May basket! 

patty (clapping her hands)—Oh, 
Mr. Clown! Oh, thank you! 

CLOWN (smiling) —Now, you be 
sure she uses it! 

THOMAS—Oh, yes, she will! She 
wants to go! She just didn’t have 
the money! 


cLOwN—How about you and 
Patty? Are you going? 

patty—Oh, yes, Mr. Clown. 

THOMAS—We'll be there, and 
well clap hard when you walk 


around the ring! 

CLOWN (confidentially)—I'm sup- 
posed to be selling these tickets! 

rHoMas—Everybody who lives on 
this street has a ticket. 

patty—Even Miss Milliken! 

CLOwN—Well, then I'd better try 
some other street. Good-by, I will 
see you later! (Goes off, right.) 

THOMAS—Come on, Patty. We'd 
better hide again, or Miss Milliken 
won't be surprised. (They hide.) 

BALLOON MAN (endering right, 
with crowd of children following 
him)—Go away! Now be good 
children and go away! 

FIRST CHILD—Oh, you have such 
lovely balloons! 

SECOND CHILD—I want one! 

BALLOON MAN—Ten cents apiece 
they are! Only ten cents! 

SECOND cHiLD—I'll buy it this 
afternoon when I come to the circus. 
Will you be there? 

BALLOON MAN—Oh, there could 
be no circus without a balloon man! 
I'll be there. 

rHIRD CHILD—We 
about balloons. 
hear it? 

BALLOON MAN—Yes, if you will 


know a song 
Do you want to 


sing it and then go away until this | 


afternoon. I am a busy man! 

FOURTH CHILD—AIl right. Listen! 
(They sing “Balloons.” ) 

BALLOON MAN—Hia, ha, that was 
fine! Fime! I tell you what I'll 
do—-this afternoon I'll sell you each 
a balloon for only five cents—just 
because you sang me such a nice bal- 
lgon song! 

FIRST CHILD—Oh, oh, thank you! 

OTHERS—Thank you, Mr. Balloon 
Man! Thank you very much! 

(Continued on fuge 59) 









When you visit 
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J ust turning a corner on your California trip — 
by train or auto — brings you into Yosemite Valley — pano- 
rama of mighty walls, giant peaks and plunging waterfalls. 
Here is grandeur acknowledged by travelers as one of the 
wonders of the world. For recreation: sw imming, golf, oe 
tennis, fishing, High Sierra saddle and motor tours, nightly 
Firefall concerts. , ae travel agent will tell you how easily 
a Yosemite stop-over can be included on your transcontinen- 
tal tickets. For scenic folders giving full ‘details, write to Dr. 
Don Tresidder, President, Yosemite Park and Curry Co., 
Box 101, Yosemite National Park, California. 


CALIFORNIA'S SCENIC WONDERLAND 


Goon all year 
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See the 


World 


your own way 


Follow a round-the- 
world route of your own 
choice. The “World’s Greatest 
Travel System” will work out 
all the details, and you'll sail 
off with one all-inclusive 
two-year ticket. Stop over 
anywhere you wish. Write for 
folder giving the six most 
popular routes. 







Route 5 


Round the world 
via Hawaii, 
New Zealand, 
Australia, 

Cape Town, 
London. Com- 
bined Classes, 
$712.45 up. 





Route 2 


Round the world 
via Japan, 

Bali, Java, 
Singapore, 

Suez Canal, 
England. Com- 
bined Classes, 
$734.25 up. 


Full information regarding 
any round-the-world route 
from your own travel agent or 
any Canadian Pacific office. 
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Miss Milliken’s May 
Basket 


(Continued from page 58) 


BALLOON MAN—You are welcome. 


Now go home, or you will be late | 


for the circus! Go on! 
CHILDREN—Good-by! 
(Go off, right.) 
BALLOON MAN—Good-by. (Sees 
the house with basket on the door.) 
Ah, this must be the place. Here is 
the May basket, just as my friend 
the Clown told me. 
ticket to the circus. What is a cir- 
cus without a balloon? 
balloons on handle of basket.) Yl 
leave a balloon for Miss Milliken, 
and two others! (Laughs, and turns 
to go. The Candy Boy enters with 
his wares spread out on a tray.) 
CANDY BOY—Hello, Balloon Man! 
Is this Miss Milliken’s house? 
BALLOON MAN—Oh, hello, Candy 


Good-by! 


Boy! Yes, this is it. Did the Clown 
send you? 
CANDY Boy—Well, he told me | 


about Miss Milliken’s May basket, 
and that it was a birthday present 
as well. I want to leave some- 
thing, too. 

BALLOON MAN—I just left her a 
balloon. 

CANDY BOoy—You left three bal- 
loons! 

BALLOON MAN—Yes, I did. One 
is for Miss Milliken, and the other 
two are for— (Whispers in the 
Candy Boy’s ear.) 

CANDY BOY (odding)—That is a 
good idea. I shall leave three bags 
of candy, too. See, a bag of gum- 
drops, a bag of caramels, and a bag 
of peppermints for Miss Milliken! 

BALLOON MAN—Now let us go 


before she comes home. (They go 
out, right.) 
PATTY (coming from behind 


tree) —Oh, Thomas, Miss Milliken is 
getting ever so many presents. 

THOMAS (coming from behind 
tree)—Won’t she be surprised? I 
wish she would come home! 

patty (looking right)—Oh, look, 
Thomas, here comes someone now. 

THOMAS—lIt isn’t Miss Milliken. 
It’s a. man. Let’s hide again, Patty. 
(They go behind tree.) 

(Peanut Vendor hurries in, right.) 

PEANUT VENDOR—Ah, see the bee- 
yew-tee-fool basket! Such flowers! 
Such balloons! But what is in these 
bags? (Peeks.) Candy! Candy is 
all right, but peanuts! What is bet- 
ter at a circus than fresh roasted 
peanuts? Well, I'll leave a bag. 
(Turns to go.) But there are three 
balloons and three bags of candy. 
Ah, I'll leave three bags of pea- 
nuts! There! (Goes off, right.) 

(Patty and Thomas peek out.) 

paTTY—There’s Miss Milliken! 

(Miss Milliken enters right, with 
some packages in her basket.) 

MISS MILLIKEN (sees May basket) 
—Oh, dearie me! Oh, goodness 
gracious! A May basket! What a 
May basket! Oh, see the lovely 
flowers! And the beautiful balloons! 
And all those little bags—what is in 
them? (Looks.) Candy!  Pea- 
nuts! And what is this? Oh, good- 
ness gracious—it can’t be! A ticket 
to the circus! Oh, who could have 
left me this wonderful basket? 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Plan a gay, carefree holiday through England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales on swift, comfortable expresses of the British and Irish 
railways — at fares as low as 2 cents a mile. 

Explore historic treasures — Shakespeare’s Stratford-on-Avon; 
ancient cathedral and university cities; the lovely lake districts of 
four countries; land of Scott and Burns; historic castles and battle- 
fields; King Arthur’s country — all easily and economically reached 
by train. 

Pattern your program to include one or all of the sport centres — 
the world-famous Horse Show at Dublin — horse racing at Epsom 
and Royal Ascot—golfdom’s paradise at St. Andrews and Gleneagles; 
yachting off Cowes; swimming at festive beaches; tennis at Wimble- 
don; crew races on the Thames — or the gay night life of London’s 
West End — music festivals, dramas, smart shops, restaurants and 
theatres — all within a stone’s throw of one another — all delight- 
fully different. 

Prepare now for this purse-pleasing holiday in Great Britain 
and Ireland and write to Dept. 5 for colorful maps and descriptive 
booklets. 

C. M. Turner, General Traffic Manager, 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
(16 West 49th St.), New York; L. T. Jones, Middle-West repre- 
sentative, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; J. D. Cameron, 
Pacific Coast representative, 412 West 6th Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. o. YOUR OWN TOURIST AGENT 


See the British and Irish Railways Exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair. Actually step aboard a 
British train, fully equipped with every modern 
convenience and see what you get for 2 cents a mile. 


BRITISH & TRISH RATLWAYS 


Gare oper ated 
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GE EASTERN CANADA) 
THIS SUMMER 


Che charm of the old world calls you to East 


Call or write any Canadian National 


Office for illustrated booklets. 





Boston.. : sees .186 Tremont Street s s cape : 
Bufelo........+.22 North Division Street ern Canada where primitive ox carts are still 
Chicago. $ South Michigan Blvd : : ; , 
Cincinnati. ...206 Dixie Terminal Building in use in some sections...and bread is baked 
Detroit... 1239 Washington Boulevard . 

Duluth. 128 West Superior Street in Outdoor ovens as was done a century ago 
Kansa ity ...414 Fairfax Building = . P P p 

Los Angeles é07 South Grand Aveouc See America’s only walled city, romantic Que- 
Minneapolis 634 Marquette Avenue + , - + 3 
New York ao a, iain bec... Gaspé... Percé Rock and famed bird 
Philade!; 1500 Chestnut Street ‘ 3 i, - a8 mi) — . 
en ag 355 Fifth Avenue sanctuary... picturesque fishing villages in the 
Portland, Maine C. R. Station ora - p , . . ! 
tag soe win Markee" Maritimes. And that’s only part of the fun! 
Seattle 1329 Fourth Avenue For here, too, are cool lakes fringed with 
St. Loui S14 North sent wer ; 4 c 

St. Paw First National Bank Building pine, sun-kissed beaches. golf courses, trout 
Washington, D. ¢ 922 15th Street. N. W Pang 3 . ° Z te 
Mennedt, © 160 McGill Street streams...every facility for enjoying your fa 


FROM NEW YORK’S WORLD'S FAIR—step vorite sport in an inspiring new setting 


overnight into this ideal vacationland 
Call or write your nearest Canadian Na 





tional office for information on conve “BS owen ae 
nient all-expense tours. Swift, comfort — wranees se 
able train service and delightful hore 2 

accommodations / JASPER 


FALLS wew roRe 


TIO: 


To ‘EVERYWHERE IN CANA 


WILD FLOWERS ‘jsiine protection, tos and 


colored stickers 55c; 60 colored 


orrawa 
1 
reneat MONTREAL 
ST Paul boston 
CHICAGO §=6MAGARA 
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| Golden West—Canadian Rockies Tour 
$179 Tours to N. Y. Fair 14th European trip 
*  HAYES-HEALY TRAVEL, BUREAU 


3 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
RELIEVES 


est BUNIONS! 


Don't suffer from pain and embarrassment of ugly, enlarged j ejases oe 
Bunions. Go to your Drug, Shoe or Dept. store and get Dr. Scho 
Bunion Reducer—a soft rubber shield worn invisibly under + 
stocking. Relieves painful shoe pressure, hides 
bulge, preserves shape of shoe. 50¢ each. For 
wear outside the stocking, use Dr. Scholl’ s Leather 
Bunion Protector. Made of leather with soft felt 
— 75¢ each. Write today for free book- \ 
Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Dept. B1-5,Chicago, Ill. 


DF Scholl's 238!" 





+e 25e per doz ti 100 outlines to color 75¢; 5 teachers aids 
list free. Wild Flower Preserv ation Society, 
3740 Oliver St., Washington, c. 
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Miss Milliken’s May 
Basket 


(Continued from page 59) 


DANDELIONS (furning up their 
faces and murmuring)—Look be- 
hind the tree, Miss Milliken. 

MISS MILLIKEN—How strange! I 
seem to hear little voices telling me 
to look behind the tree. Which tree, 
I wonder? 

(The Dandelions turn their heads 
toward the tree where Patty and 
Thomas are hiding. Miss Milliken 
walks toward it.) 

MISS MILLIKEN—I'll try 
Why, Patty! Thomas! (Patty and 
Thomas come out.) Did you leave 
me that lovely May basket? 

patty—We picked the flowers. 
The basket belonged to Thomas. 

MISS MILLIKEN—Those are the 
prettiest parts, and the ones you must 
have for a May basket. But who 
left me the rest of the things? 

rHoMas—A clown from the cir- 
cus came down the street selling 
tickets, and he left one for you after 
we—after we told him— 

MISS MILLIKEN—That 
go? 

rHoMaAS—Yes, Miss Milliken. He 
must have told his friends that it is 
your birthday. The circus people 
came and brought things to put into 
the May basket. 

MISS MILLIKEN—I see they left 
three balloons, and three bags of 
candy, and three bags of peanuts! 
That is one balloon, one bag of 
candy, and one bag of peanuts for 
me, and one apiece for you children. 

patty—Oh, Miss Milliken, dear 
Miss Milliken! Thank you! 

rHoMAS—Thank you, thank you, 
Miss Milliken! 

MISS MILLIKEN—Thank yon, chil- 

dren. (Takes the May basket off the 


door, opens the door, and shoves her 


this tree. 


I couldn't 


basket of groceries inside.) Have 
you had your lunches? (They nod.) 
Have you your circus tickets? 


(They nod again.) Then, Thomas, 
untie the balloons. (He hands her 
one, and then gives one to Patty.) 
Come on, children—we mustn’t be 
late for the circus! (They -parade 


off, balloons held high.) 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 
in The Progressive 
Two, published by 
Company, New York. 


“Balloons” is found 
Music Series, Book 
Silver, Burdett & 


A Safety and First-Aid Test 


(Continued from page 20) 
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A Test on the Atmosphere 


(Continued from page 20) 
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LV E Your Cares 
in the Schoolroom 


@ How and where you spend your vaca- 
tion is important. They should be days 
of relaxation yet visibly educational 
Wherever you go this Summer be sure 
to include Tennessee. A variety of scenic 
beauty unexcelled in eastern America 
Rich in romance and history—unique in 
preserving yesterday with tomorrow— 
Mountain communities and Indian settle- 
ments—only a few minutes from modern 
cities and industrial developments. Ten- 
nessee is a land of contrast offering un- 
limited vacation enjoyment. All are de- 
scribed, in pictures and text, in a new 
40-page book, “Joyous Vacation Days.” 
IT’S FREE. Send for your copy now. 


Room 207 
Department of Conservation 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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TENNESSEE 

GIVE YOUR PUPILS 
FUN LIKE THIS 


AND Safely 


Mail 
Coupon 





Free 
Catalog j 





No matter what playground facilities you have 

. « pupils need good recreation . . . the chance 
to exercise properly and to learn individual and 
group play out-of-doors . . . without danger of 


injury. 
Each EverWear Safety 
unit is durable, econom- 


ical, and performs defin- 
ite play and health fune- 
tions. Whether you cal 
afford complete _ play- 
ground equipment or Just 
one unit... see thé 
FREE illustrated catalog 
of safe playground a 
paratus before you buy 


MAIL COUPON NOW. 


ver Weal 


Manufacturing Company 
_ Springtield, Ohio 


——— oo 


' PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 





The EverWear | Manefecturing | Company 
Dept. I, Springfield, Ohio 

Send me FREE EverWear Playground App 
ratus Catalog No. 30. 


Name : ™ - 
R.F.D. or 
Street Say ee 


City setilhediaamensnciiatinis 





School 
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(Continued from page 11) rANADA 
G. Made up original stories. 
aes OU ¥.z 









through the summer. 
III. Spelling. 
A. Wrote words on blackboard. 
B. Kept list of words. 
C. Learned rhyming words, as: 
1. sleep, peep, weep, keep 
2. drink, pink, mink, rink 
3. bath, path, lath 
4. play, day, way, stay, clay 
IV. Art. 
A. Illustrated couplets for frieze. 
e Made cover for booklet. 
. Illustrated diary. 
D. Illustrated poem for chart. 
E. Made and illustrated post cards. 
F. Illustrated silent reading leaf- 


H. Wrote and illustrated silent 
reading lessons. 


I. Took diary home to keep 
ae al li rf 





eS 
m 





vaca- lets. 
= Where California Began ‘ » oer creative paintings. 
- Manual art. 

sure 
scenic Spend those summer days on the A. Arranged Healthland. 
aye balmy shores of the blue Pacific at B. Constructed houses, churches 
ly SAN DIEGO, the Plymouth Rock of : — ? 
row— the Pacific Coast schools, stations, and so on, for 
ws Healthland villages. 
oGern Enjoy new environment ... new are ‘ 
Ten- sights . . . new experiences. See the C. Made drinking cups for milk. 
Lo first California mission; the oldest D. Made paper flowers for Play 
1 new palm tree; the earliest Presidio; Meadows. 
bays.” Cabrillo’s Landing Place; Ramona's E. Decorated some orange trees 
now. Marriage Place; and even quaint f Vall 

Old Mexico. or Orange Valley. 


View the world’s most magnificent VI. Number work. : 
panorama from Majestic Point A. Numbered pages in booklet. 
Loma; visit 1400-acre Balboa Park B. Counted apples, oranges, pota- 
with its great cultural center and toes, and so on, by 2’s, 5’s, and 
gorgeous semi-tropic gardens; or 10 
loaf and play on clean, white &. a 
ocean beaches. C. Composed original problems, 
Motor through orange groves and using required combinations. 
entrancing back country; ferry D. Learned to tell time for meals, 


across to famous Coronado; in- for school, t h t t 
spect the North Island U.S. air ee ee ee 


base or Lindbergh Field; drive bed, and oe 

down the Silver Strand twixt| VII. Music. 

sea and bay to Old Mexico for A. Learned “A Vegetable Song,” 
luncheon. THe Instructor, May, 1934, 
You'll thrill to San Diego page 18. 


. . . its lovely setting, its sob ons tm és 
historical background, mod- B. Sang wi motions ‘oO tune 



















ern development and delight- “The Mulberry Bush,” in The | 
fail ful pe climate. Everyday Song Book (The Cable 
— EXPO 7” ‘a Company): | 
cris sass dead pen ny Saye ny This is the way we wash our hands. 
our of the Great Southwest desert country This is the way we brush our OIN hi nC —— h d 
and the subtropic beauty and historic charm teeth. us this year in Canada, land of a thousan 
of San Diego, ag — —. and This is the way we comb our hair. vivid playgrounds; see this glorious country en 
Mexico begins on the “Harbor of the Sun. This is the way we dress ourselves. fete for the history-making Royal Visit of Their 
meg ee» This is the way we take a bath. Maiesti he Ki q . 
ie Blue Pacific five or six hun-| VIII. Citizenship. ajesties, the King and Queen, May 15th to June 


dred miles through the Southern | A. Promptness. 15th. See the pageantry of the Old World in the 








California of your dreams. 1. Be up on time. . . o 
PRES FOLDER ge pe setting of the New. Meanwhile, send for “Canada 
are Send for FREE illustrated 3. Go to bed on time. Calls You”, brilliant travel book with hundreds of 
the chance eo - 4. Follow regular habits. action pictures and coloured maps. It’s a geographi- 
poolegr ‘telted wah §. Finish work promptly. : : , 
danger © . ey a ti ant aan fae cal adventure, in a land of infinite vastness and 
ar Safety XN way informa- promptly. variety. Mail coupon below for your copy of this 
e, econom- - te) : . ° . 
rms defn - B. Obedience. great book and from it choose the Canadian holiday 
ealth fune- 1. Obey health rules. 
Ay : 2. Obey parents and teacher. you have always wanted. 
ent oF Sus : anes Pag aa C. Neatness. 
_- p_ San Diego California Clu 1. Have clean bodies and wear 
‘nnd a may clean clothes. CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
SN. NOW. — 2. Have neat desks, papers, and OTTAWA, CANADA 





| WANT YOU-- -cncie Som books. 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 3. Keep a neat room. 


ques a» as a an ae — am an aw ew ewes ee ae a 
ar MEN—WOMEN. Common edu- 4. Have clean minds. ; Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada {.339 ; 
— Snenclintely “for free 90-sene D. Self-control and courtesy. ' (] Please send me free copy of your 60-page 1 
= eee tons and. particulars telling a Aaa in work and illustrated eel about vacationing in Canada. . 
ound App 4 ; key mS ™ 2. Working together quietly. [) Pleasesend information on............... : 




















1 
3. Being good sports. I GE, oon vnc ccksscccesctnscens 
W, tions = , Announcements 4. Being thoughtful of others. © PN Ghss ic ckcsagantvavbevenanadinlyecdiln } 
edding.: eget tp 5. Being polite to all. ee eae 
Wie for ampln > 100 Seript Lettering =" $3.5 6. Taking pride in having an BR eRe 08 va tavens . 
LOTT ENGRAVING CO. ,1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. attractive personal appearance, 
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| EUROPE | 


Biensisind 


20% | 
IN OCEAN FARES | 
ON YOUR 


at Tip 10 
Sabbatts ROPE 


Ask for details of this outstanding offer 
to educators. 








COLLEGE ORCHESTRAS 
on each ship add to the enjoyment of care- 
free days at sea, which are also enhanced by 
many entertainments and exhilarating sport 


on the following “End of Term" Sailings to 
England - France - Germany 


Swift Lloyd Expresses 


BREMEN + EUROPA 


JUNE 14—JULY1&25 JUNE 21—JULY 8 


Hepag “Famous Four’ Expresses 


DEUTSCHLAND + HAMBURG 


JUNE 22—JULY 20 JUNE 29 


NEW YORK «+ HANSA 


JULY 6 JULY 13* 


THE ANNUAL 
SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 


BREMEN - JULY 1 


For leisure at our Lowest Rates 


Cabin and Third Class Only 
uLovD BERLIN * Hapac ST. LOUIS 
JULY 2* JULY 8* 

*Call at Ireland 





ALL- EXPENSE TOURS OF EUROPE 


in connection with “end of term" sailings 





The Educational Service Department will 
gladly assist with information on study 
abroad. A copy of "SUMMER COURSES 
ABROAD" now in its ninth edition, which 
covers 145 courses in 15 countries will be 
sent on request. Also write for “Guide 
Book for Study in Europe” which covers 


all year round courses. 





Send for your copy of the 1939 edition 
of Hapag-Lloyd’s 230-page book which 
answers all questions on travel 

to and in Europe. Sent on re- 

ceipt of 25 cents (stamps ac- 

cepted). Address Dept. INS-5, — 
Hapag-Lloyd. 





Your Travel Agent, or 
Educational Service Department | 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE @ 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
4 57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 






Offices and Agencies in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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“Bagdad on the Hudson”’ 


(Continued from page 49) 


prison, the “Tombs.” I was taken 
around Manhattan Island by boat. 
[ went on a conducted tour of that 
most modern miracle, Radio City. 
And so I explored “Bagdad on the 
Hudson” through regions of “rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, thief. 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief.” 





os Nowa 


Fdward Ratcliffe 


This general view of Rockefeller 
Center shows the 70-story RCA 
Building towering over the other 
units in a remarkable development. 


In the center foreground are La Maison 
Francaise and the British Empire Build 
ing, which face on Fifth Avenue (notice 
roof gardens and penthouses). At the 
left is the 36-story Time and Life Build- 
ing (9 Rockefeller Plaza), in which is 
located the New York City office of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. Just beyond, a new 
building to contain Holland House is go 
ing up, and beyond that is the Center 
Theater. At the right is the Interna 
tional Building, including the Palazzo 
d'Italia; behind it, along 50th Street, are 
the Associated Press Building, Radio 
City Music Hall, and RKO Building. 
The picture was taken from a building 
on Madison Avenue, looking west across 
Manhattan toward the Hudson River. 
Fifth Avenue is too far below the camer 
to show in the foreground. 


From the top of the RCA Build- 
ing I looked down on Manhattan. It 
lay there, seventy stories below, an 
island guarded by the East River and 
the Hudson. Its towers rushed sky- 
ward, penthouses resting trustingly 
on the roofs of some. It was old in 
its granites and marbles, and as new 
as tomorrow. As I looked, an air- 
plane wrote an advertisement across 
the sky. Surely no merchant of 
the oriental Bagdad had resorted to 
such magic! 

I was intrigued by the “Old 
Merchant’s House” on East Fourth 
Street, once the home of Seabury 
Treadwell, who was a merchant of 
our Bagdad a century ago. His 
world was almost as far removed as 
the Caliph’s from that of the modern 
merchants of “Bagdad on the Hud- 
son, who invite purchase by clever 
sales and startling methods. They 
exploit their wares in dazzling signs 
and by any other means that will at- 
tract attention. I reveled in their 
magic of surrealistic shop windows, 
escalators, and all manner of mechan- 
ical devices—and in the artistry of 
a single orchid on a black velvet 
stand, opening to the passer-by a 
world of romance. 

My quest for knowledge took me 
to museums and galleries; to the 
New York Public Library, flanked 
by its immutable stone lions; to the 
Planetarium; the Aquarium; the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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ITS PRESENT 
$0 INTERESTING 


Constant reminders 
of its colorful past 
are all about you in 
SanAntonio, gay city 
of today. Here is a 
city of contrasts; nowhere else can 
you find so much of the old and 
new in one. Time marches on 
but its passing leaves unchanged 
the habits and customs that con- 
tribute so much to San Antonio’s 
quaintness and charm. The past 
is reflected in the four Franciscan 
Missions founded two centuries 
ago when priest and soldier to- 
gether tamed a wilderness. 





Out of the past, too, comes San 
Antonio’s present military interest 
for since 1718 this has been a mili- 
tary center. Here today is Fort 
Sam Houston, largest Army Post 
in the United States and Randolph 
Field, “West Point of the Air.” 
Here, too, is the Governors’ Palace 
where the viceroys of Spain once 
lived and ruled. But among the 
countless things to see in San An- 
tonio, most price- 
less of them all 
is the Alamo, 
shrine of Texas 
liberty. 








hs 


ont 


Two centuries of glorious history; 
Old World atmosphere; divergent 
American and Mexican modes; all 
make San Antonio one of the most 
picturesque cities of the world. 
Include San Antonio in your sum- 
mer itinerary—on your visit to 
Old Mexico or the Fairs. Spend 
several days seeing the sights. 
Write today for the 32-page book 
picturing the many interesting 
things that await you in San An- 
tonio, “Where Life Is Different.” 


San Antonio 


WHERE LIFE 1S DIFFERENT 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
513 Auditorium Piaza, San Antonio, Texas 


Send me FREE your beautifully ji 
cE y illustrated 
booklet “Picturesque San Antonio.” 


Name a 





Address 





a State 
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‘| “Bagdad on the Hudson” 


(Continued from page 62) 


Bronx Botanical Gardens and Zoo; 
the studios of a famous broadcasting 
company. 

At the Metropolitan Museum I 
touched a statue of the Pharaoh of 
the time of Moses and saw the faces 
of Egyptian mummies, I gazed on 
immortal marbles from Greece and 
Rome; on the living, vivid colors of 
the great masters of painting in all 
ages. I stood by a rough-hewn table 
where the Pilgrims had sat. I felt the 
magic of the East in Chinese tapes- 
tries, the spirit of the Nile in jade and 
ivory. 

The Planetarium brought the sky 
to earth for me. 

The Museum of Natural History 
transported me to the world of pre- 
historic monsters. It showed me the 
treasures of the deep earth. I saw 
the jungles, fields, and plains with 
their native wild life in the cases 
that house Carl Akeley’s collections 
of wild animals. I felt the surface of 
a huge meteorite. 

Tropical fish flashed their colors 
for me at the Aquarium. Penguins 
strutted. 

Bronx Park offered me miracles 
of Nature in its shrubbery, flowers, 
and charming walks. Its numerous 
species of animals included many 
from distant parts of the earth. 
Birds of beauty, such as not even 
Sindbad the Sailor ever saw, preened 
themselves. 

I found the cosmopolitan spirit of 
the great city displayed graphically 
in its foods and eating places. I ate 
in Chinese, Swedish, Italian, Russian, 
French, and American restaurants. 
I ate in a magic world high up in the 
Rainbow Room of the RCA Build- 
ing. I ate by candlelight in Green- 
wich Village. And I ate at a marble 
Automat where I got my meal by 
inserting nickels in neat slots. On 
various occasions I had placed before 
me Italian  breadsticks, Southern 
cornbread, German pretzels, Danish 
pastries, Russian black bread, French 
rolls, English muffins. Maine lob- 
sters mingled, on the menus, with 
Virginia ham; Southern fried chick- 
en vied with Long Island duck and 
Vermont turkey; Boston baked 
beans competed with Pennsylvania 
sauerkraut. 

Below the city, I found the Caves 
of Ali Baba catacombed by subways 
where, for a nickel, I could ride 
twenty miles. At Sixth Avenue I 
crossed heavy boards laid over the 
roadway. Below those boards men 
were working on a new subway. 
Overhead the Elevated, soon to be 
dismantled, roared and rocketed. On 
one side of the street, job seekers 
crowded around the employment 
agencies. Their eyes were anxious, 
their faces strained. Across the 
street rose the marble, granite, and 
steel of Rockefeller Center, speaking 
of wealth, progress, modernism. 

I watched the crowds at the cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, the busiest corner in 
New York. And one day, in front 
of Wanamaker’s, I heard the chimes 
of Grace Church pealing “Dear Lord 
and Father of Mankind.” And there 
they passed me—mankind of all 

(Continued on page 64) ~ 
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Gull, Cemerioar 
CRUISES 


31 and 38 Day Cruises to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile; and ‘Round South America Cruise-Tours 
permitting visit to the 8th Biennial Congress of the World 
Federation of Education Assns., Rio de Janeiro, Aug. 6-11. 


Luxurious ‘’Santa” Liners. All Outside Rooms Each with 
Private Bath. Outdoor Tiled Swimming Pools. 


16 Day Cruises permitting visits to 15 cities in Curacao, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Jamaica, Haiti. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 





A corner of the 





Citadel of Henri Christophe, 
famous Black King of Haiti 








See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller-Center or 10 Hanover $q., New York; Boston; 
Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 
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There isa Diforence 


That’s Why 20 Million People Say... .| 
There’s Nothing Quite Like Alka-Seltzer 


Alka-Seltzer acts differently from ordinary remedies in relieving common 
aches and pains because it is more than just a pain reliever—it is a pain 
reliever and alkalizer al/ in one. 


Most common ailments such as Headache, Upset Stomach and ordinary 
Aches and Pains are usually accompanied by an excess acid condition. 
When this is true, relieving the pain is only half the job—you need relief, | 
both from the pain and discomfort and relief from the excess acid 
condition. Alka-Seltzer contains a combination of analgesic and alkalizing | 
properties which does both—that is why it is different and that is why | 
millions of people say “‘There is nothing quite like Alka-Seltzer.”’ 


Try it the next time you want quick relief from a Headache, Upset 
Stomach or some other common ailment. An Alka-Seltzer Tablet dissolved | 
in a glass of water makes a pleasant-tasting effervescent solution. You 
drink it and in just a few minutes you'll be surprised how much better you 
feel. Ask your druggist for Alka-Seltzer. 


* Trial pkg. of Alka-Seltzer 
Sent FREE. Just Write 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. I, Elkhart, Ind. 








RELIEVES 
PAIN 
NEUTRALIZES 
EXCESS ACID 


A NALGES! 
LKALIZE 





Western American Treasure Tour 
Featuring Golden Gate World's Fair 


New York--Chicago—New Mexico—Grand Can- 
yon ~Los Angeles — Holly wood — Beverly Hills 
Catalina Island—Mission Inn-- San Francisco 
Golden Gate World’s Fair—Muir Woods— 
Portland — Columbia Highway — Multno- 
mah Falls — Seattie — Victoria — Van- 
couver via steamer--Canadian Rock- 
ies—Lake Louise— Banff — Alberta. 


Weekly Saturday departures 
from New York City, June 
lth to August 19th 


16 days—$216, up 


Glamorous All Expense Treasure Tour 
65 days — $645 


New York City — Chicago— Vancouver 

— Honolulu — Suva — Fiji Islands — 

Aukland, New Zealand — Sidney, 

Australia -San Francisco Golden 

Gate World's Fair —Los Angeles 

Hollywood—-Grand Canyon 
New York City. 





SOUTH 

AMERICA 

ESCORTED TOURS 
53 days—$697 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA—-$1095 


DeLaxe hotels ms rivate car sightseeing 
Entertainmen 


GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE--10 countries--60 days--$599 


W.. 40th St,, Ni York Cit: 
Treasure Tours, Inc. Hime Ghickering 4-4787 
























Leaves New York City 


July ist. 


FILEWORTHINESS 


Not all items in the average newspaper 
are fileworthy. But there are, on the aver- 
age, about six items in each issue of a 
newspaper that I find necessary to clip 
and put into properly identified folders in 
my Newsclip Filing System. The average 








EARN 100% PROFIT 









SELL SEEDS—CARDS-—GIFTS 


26 LOVELY EVERYDAY S 


GREETING CARDS 










Birthday, Congratulations, Anniversary, 

Convalescent. Each one a masterpiece good magazine gives me about twice as 
of beauty and distinction. Would cost 10¢ many fileworthy clippings. It’s important 
each or more in stores. The 26 Greet to be able to call such clippings back into 
ings contained in Happy Package one dollar i h d it’s h 
prepaid anywhere. SPECIAL: If you order use at one time or another, an t’s here 
now will include BONUS PACKET Greetings that an efficient, handy, simple filing kit 
and Surprise Gift oe | valne pone is essential. The H-J Newsclip Filing Sys- 
or money back Start selling early ake 

MONEY this SUMMER—-EARN--LEARN.- tem is right down your alley. It solves the 
TRAVEL. Send $1.00 now for complete problem of how best to file clippines so 
outfit with instructions or send 10¢ for they may be available in a few seconds 


when wanted for reference purposes. Send 
me only $1 (plus 25c for packing, handling 
and carriage) and I'll send you the H-J 
Newsclip Filing System, containing 100 
folders, gummed labels, and full instruc- 
tions on how to put away 5,000 fileworthy 
clippings. Address: E. Haldeman-Julius, 
Box 22, Girard, Kansas. 


FREE SAMPLES 


To help cover postage and handling send 10c 
for Packet of 5000 Seeds, 3 greeting cards, 2 
portraits, engraved calendar, 60c¢ 
Send dime towards cost. 


movie 
value. 


MARY MERLE, Box 2, Phila., Pa. 








































“Bagdad on the Hudson” 


(Continued from. page 63) 


conditions, all nationalities, all races, 
all creeds. What a thrilling city— 
with more Italians than Florence, 
more Germans than Kiel, and almost 
half as many Irish as Dublin! 

At Times Square I saw thousands 
pouring into theaters, restaurants, 
movie houses, hotels. An army of 
taxis honked by. Around the Times 
Building the news of the hour flashed 
in a ribbon of light. I moved with 
the multitude up the Great White 
Way. Jeweled signs sparkled in 
rhythms of colors. Names of the 
current dramatic stars blazed above 
the theaters. Gardenias, exotic tropi- 
cal flowers, blended with the aroma 
of hot roasted chestnuts, printer's 
ink, and the pungency of freshly 
squeezed orange juice. An errand 
boy from the wholesale district 
rattled by with a rack filled with 
next winter's furs. Photographers 
snapped unwary pedestrians. And 
the crowds kept moving, moving. 
Smiles, abstraction, bewilderment, de- 
spair, synthetic joy, all possible emo- 
tions were there on that street of 
streets—Broadway. 

One day I stood reflectively at the 
grave of Robert Fulton in old Trinity 
Churchyard. His Clermont was ply- 
ing its way in ghostly doubles in 
ferryboats, tugs, steamers; I saw it 
even in giant liners that lifted their 
great stacks against the harbor, a 
short distance beyond. Could the in- 
ventor, I wondered, hear the screech- 
ing of whistles, the clang of anchors, 
the chug of water, the furling of 
sailcloth in the sunset? 

From the Battery I looked towards 
the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s 
Island. I went to the island by boat 
to see it at close range. As we sailed 
down the Bay, the famous skyline of 
the city etched itself forever on my 
memory. Liberty loomed larger and 
larger. The gulls flew by her up- 
lifted hand. My eyes were seeing vi- 
sions of the millions who had looked 
at this symbol of our country, with 
hopes or questionings in their hearts. 
Ellis Island lay just beyond, the gate- 
way to a New World. 

In my travels I saw legends read- 
ing, “Come to the Fair,” and in the 
lounge of Radio City Music Hall 
stood a model of the New York 
World’s Fair 1939. At the Fair will 
be shown wonders far beyond any 
the Caliph of Bagdad could have 
imagined. There, in the Perisphere, 
you will see the City of Tomorrow 
in a setting that seems to defy space 
and time. The Fair grounds lie 
across the East River, at the western 
end of Long Island. I am counting 
on attending this exposition, where 
treasures of the whole world will be 
gathered—and how I shall enjoy see- 
ing again that City of the Towered 
Heights which is itself a perpetual 
bazaar, a changing carnival, New 
York City—our own “Bagdad on 
the Hudson”! 





GET A CAREER JOB 
Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 


Why not try to geta Big Paid job with the United 
States Government? Have the income justified by 
your education. Many 1939 appointments expected. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K 229, 
Rochester, N. Y.—free 32 page Civil Service Book, 
with list of positions for teachers and full particu- 


@ EUROPE JUNE13 @ 


Very attr. trip, 4 weeks, 8 cities, low rate. 
Similar sailings June 30, July 1, 13, 25. 
Exc. low rates Sept. 5, 16, all expense. 
Send for itinerary booklet G-5 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


Specialists in European Travel 











jars telling you how to qualify for them. 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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EUROPE sy MOTOR 
SIX WEEKS ‘Third cl. on steamers) $398 


Fortnightly dep., visiting 

FRANCE, BELGIUM, GERMANY, " CZECHOSLO 

VAKIA, HUNGARY, AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND, 

LICHTENSTEIN, LUXEMBOURG, ENGLAND. 
All inclusive, escorted, and independent. 


UNIVERSAL TRAVEL SERVICE 
700 W. MICHIGAN y HLL. 
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AS Teacher 


is up in the 
air about-» 


where she'll go 
and what she'll 
do this summer 


Teacher doesn’t know the ans- 
wer to the question of where she 
will spend her vacation this sum- 
mer. She wants to do something 
different. Maybe she will do 
nothing but rest;and then again, 
maybe she should study -- but it 
must be cool if she does, and the 
surroundings scenic and fresh. 


If she only knew it, she’s pictur- 
ing Montana, with itscool nights, 
bright days and untrampled vast- 
ness. Montana, where people 
come to study and play, to ad- 
vance their work and rebuild 
their bodies. Where there’s a 
generous vacation crowded into 
any length of time you wish to 
stay. 


She should choose Montana, tak- 
ing a six, nine or twelve week 
schedule in one of the accredited 
units of the University of Mon- 
tana. Nationally known educa- 
tional leaders summer and teach 
in these schools. The curriculum 
is excellent and inclusive; and 
special, conducted weekend trips 
are made from these centers 
through Montana’s vacation 
land, which lies directly between 
Glacier and Yellowstone nation- 
al parks. Dude ranching, riding, 
hiking, motoring, swimming, 
camping, fishing, fossil hunting, 
sightseeing await her in the 
“Treasure State.” 


She should know 

railways, highways 

and skyways all 
lead to 


Montana 


MONTANANS, INC. 
Gold Block, Dept 3-D, Helena, Montana. 
Please send information about 
( ) Montana’s vacation opportunities, also 
\ ( ) Montana’s summer school facilities, 
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John Makes the Team 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Yes, I did try, Father,” answered 
John. “Really, I did. But I was so 
disappointed, I'm afraid it didn’ t 
sound as though I really meant it.’ 

“John, nobody likes a poor sport. 
From now on, go to every single 
game your team plays, and cheer 
louder than you ever cheered before. 
Cheer extra loud for David. Don’t 
let me hear another word about your 
being excused from your gym class. 
Show the boys that you can be a 
good sport even if you aren’t on the 
team. 

“Perhaps if you keep on trying, 
you ll make the team next year. Do 
everything you can to make yourself 
strong and well. Even the little 
things that don’t seem very impor- 
tant to you now are very necessary 
if you are going to make a good base- 
ball player. Taking care of your 
teeth and brushing them every day 
may save you a toothache some day 
when there is a game on. Reading in 
a good light will help to save your 
eyes from strain. Ball players must 
have good eyesight to watch the ball 
as closely as they need to.” 

Father really felt very sorry for 
John. He knew how disappointed 
the boy was, but Father also knew 
that John must learn to meet disap- 
pointments in the’ right way. 

John felt very ashamed of him- 
self when Father had finished talking 
to him. 

After that, every time that the 
team played a game John went with 
them. He cheered for them just as 
loudly as he could. One day, he 
came rushing home. 

“Oh, Father!” he shouted. 
the happiest boy in the world.” 

“Your team must have won the 
game today,” said Father. 

“We won all right,” agreed John, 
“but that’s not the only reason I'm 
so glad. Mr. Haynes told me that 
I’m going to be on the regular team 
after the next two games.” 

“You mean you're going to take 
David’s place?” asked Father. 

“Yes,” said John. “Mr. Haynes 
told me that I’m as good as David 
is. I don’t really think I am, Father. 
David played a better game this 


afternoon than any of the other boys | 


on the team. I'll have to be good 
to take his place.” 

“Then why is Mr. Haynes taking 
David off the team?” asked Father. 

“David’s moving away,” explained 
John. “Mr. Haynes thought it was 
only fair to let David play while he 
was here because he had tried so hard. 
I'm so glad you didn’t write that ex- 
cuse for me when I asked you to, 
Father.” 

“So am I,” answered Father. “If 
you had stopped going to gym class 
you would never have made the 
team.” 

“Tll work in the yard tonight, 
Father,” John decided suddenly. 
“Doesn’t the grass need cutting?” 

“I believe that it does,” answered 
Father. “I would be glad to have a 
good helper.” 

All the time John was mowing the 
lawn he kept whistling. Father 
smiled when he heard him. “There’s 
nothing like good health to make a 
boy feel happy,” he decided. 
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TWO HOURS FROM 


ALPINE WONDERLANDS 


TO SHELTERED 
INLAND SEAS 


Above: Mt. Baker National Forest. 


Below: Longbeach—T wenty-seven miles 


of white, hard sand. 


Hee IS America at her best! A fresh untouched quality that 
you could tour the world and never find. Alpine wonderlands aglow with summer 
snows and fields of vivid wildflowers . . . only a few fast miles from the sheltered 
waters of an inland sea, broad ocean beaches, lush green islands and sunny desert 
coulees, with forests of giant evergreen trees to shade your way. Thousands of 
sky-blue lakes and wilderness streams and waterfalls. Mt. Rainier National Park, 
Grand Coulee Dam . . .. the San Juan 
Islands of Puget Sound, Olympic National Park, Mount Baker National Forest, 
the mighty Columbia River . . 


. the biggest project in mankind’s history . 


. from sea- 


level to ski level, every holiday sport and | he re ‘ & 


Say 












relaxation under a cool sun! Inspiring in- 
dustries, rich agricultural areas, modern 
cities and world ports. Wide-paved high- 
ways, low living costs, fast transportation 
and modern accommodations throughout 
the State. See your travel agent for special 
low rates and summer fares! Or come in 


your car! 


e You are invited to visit our exhibits at the 
New York and San Francisco World's Fairs. 








SR ee eee eee ee —_ 
Washington State Progress Commission, SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
| State Capitol, Olympia, Wash. Dept. MI | 
Please send me your new FREE illustrated booklet. 
| Name | 
ApprESss | 
all 


1889 * GOLDEN JUBILEE....STATE-WIDE HOSPITALITY * 1939 
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HEIR smartness is apparent 

at a glance, their comfort evi- 
dent the minute you slip them on. / 
Don’t choose between style and 
comfort; buy Foot Rests and get 
both. High and low heels, open \ 
and closed toes, fabric and leather, 
colors... there’s a Foot Rest shoe 
for every woman, All have meta- 
tarsal cushion and other Four- 
Spot Comfort features. Send for 
free style folder, list of dealers. 
The Krippendorf-Dittmann Co., 
372 E. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


i>, 


FOOT REST 


DEVON 


mec 


Denver 


All Styles 56 5 0 


"West $6.85 
J. 7] FOuR-SPOT COMFORT 
AN A—Heel Cushion absorbs shocks, 


B — Rolled Insole aids balance and poise, 
C — Metatarsal Cushion supports foot. 
D—Snug Heelast gives glove-like fit. 


BALTIC 
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FLY UNITED 
TO THE CONVENTION 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Low round trip fares from the East and 
Mid-West provide optional routes at no 
extra cost, with liberal stop overs. 
United's route permits you to include 
Colorado, Yellowstone, Yosemite, Boul- 
der Dam, Grand Canyon and Los 
Angeles in your trip to the San Fran- 
cisco Fair and the annual convention. 

















See twice as much. Have more time. 
Travel with the world’s most experi- 
enced air line. Call the nearest United 
office for fares and tickets. Or travel 
agents, hotels. 





wmwnss SHORTEST, FASTEST 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


SGeawatee 




















Tolerance 


(Continued from page 37) 


onsLow (with a Scandinavian ac- 
cent)—Paul Laurence Dunbar was 
a famous Negro poet. 

TEACHER—AIl these people from 
all parts of the world have devoted 
their lives to some worthy cause so 
that this world might be a better 
place in which to live. Were all 
Americans and their ancestors always 
Americans, Marie? 

MARIE—The American Indians are 
the only natives. All other families 
trace their ancestry to some foreign 
country. 

TEACHER—Why is America called 
the Melting Pot? 

MARIE—Because people from all 
countries of the world come here as 
immigrants. They learn the man- 
ners, customs, and language of this 
country. They adopt this country as 
their own and love it for its free- 
dom and its opportunities. These 
people become good American cit- 
izens, and very often we find our 
greatest statesmen, writers, political 
leaders, poets, and scientists among 
them. 

TEACHER—In other words, all 
these foreigners are put into this 
huge melting pot and the product is 
the American citizen. How can 
you and I help our country, Onslow? 

onsLow (with a Scandinavian 
accent)—By making foreigners feel 
welcome. 

TEACHER—Marie. 

MARIE—By not making fun of 
their peculiar speech and dress. 

TEACHER—Dianna. 

DIANNA—By respecting them as 
future citizens. 

TEACHER—Lorraine. 

LORRAINE—By recognizing that 
among them are some of the great 
minds and big hearts of the world, 
and that our country will be bene- 
fited by having these foreigners as 
future citizens. 

TEACHER—How is our country 
benefited by these people, Anita? 

ANITA—Some of the people who 
contribute most to our national life, 
such as inventors, artists, poets, 
musicians, writers, doctors, philos- 
ophers, and scientists, have come 
from other countries or were born of 
foreign parentage. 

(Principal enters.) 

TEACHER—lIn other words, ability 
is not restricted to nationality. Now 
tell me a word that means a kindly 
feeling that we have toward those 
who are different from ourselves, 
Oscar. 

oscaR—Tolerance. 

PRINCIPAL—Yes, girls and boys, 
tolerance is the word. Tolerance of 
man for man, tolerance of nation for 
nation. If you learn to be tolerant 
of one another, you will grow up 
with a kindly feeling in your hearts 
toward your fellow man. Who 
knows but that the peace of the 
world will result. 

(Exit Principal. A bell rings.) 

TEACHER—Class is dismissed. 


ScENE III 


EDMUND—I am sorry I laughed at 
those foreigners. 
JOHN—So am I. Miss Morton’s 
lesson showed me a few things that 
(Continued on page 67) 
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whey whe Peaceful Sweden offers you 
wifey rest and relaxation in the 
La) 


serene beauty of her quiet 
countryside...carefree gayety in her 
modern cities...added health in the 
tonic purity of the northern air...and 
a brilliant summer sun that shines day 
and night * Food is delicious, balanced 
and pure...hotels are comfortable and 
spotlessly clean * This year, more than 
ever, peaceful, tranquil Sweden, gate. 
way to the Scandinavian wonderlands, 
offers you the ideal vacation * Only 
eight days direct from New York in 
modern Swedish liners—convenient. 
quick connections from England and 
the continent * This will be a Scan. 
dinavian travel year, so book early, 





On your way to Sweden visit the 
Swedish Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair for a “pre- 
view” of the many interesting 
sights that await you in this 
peaceful, hospitable democracy. 











Ask your travel agent or us for 
“LANDS OF SUNLIT NIGHTS” 
free booklet suggesting delightful Scandi- 


navian tours. Please mention Dept. Ni. 
SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 




















You want an itinerary planned by specialists 
You want good service in Scandinavia. 
Then take a SUNLIT NIGHTS TOUR-your 
guarantee of an enjoyable trip. Arranged by 
Scandinavia's foremost travel organizations- 
advisors to American travellers for 18 yeors 
Join our fourth annual Escorted Ideal Tou 
—departure guaranteed. Or we 
take an Independent Tour to Ne 
suit your purse and taste. Ask > 
your travel agent for a SUNLIT 
NIGHTS TOUR-conducted or 
independent. 


SCANDINAVIAN-BALTIC TRAVEL BUREAU, IN 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK | 


1PM O@litta-tmimslachicliitchiemetulielice, 
Official Swedish Travel Informatior 











Summer Escorted Tours 


California—National Parks 
Alaska—Canadian Rockies 
The Golden Gate Internat’! Exposition 


Comprehensive Itineraries 
Select Limited Membership 
New Booklet Now Ready—Send for Copy 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS and BEARD, INC. 
TRAVEL AGENCY 
8 West 40th St., New York City 
Est. 18 
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SEEK OUT new horizons this 
year. Discover a great 
mew travel experience: 
the Soviet Union! A 
thrilling land — vivid 
color, dynamic progress, 
brilliant achievement and scenic 
grandeur, in a mighty panorama. 
From bustling Baltic ports, down 
the epic-making Volga, over to the 
Black Sea—a glorious sweep of 
cultural, industrial and social ad- 
vance! 


Nowhere is travel more exhilarat- 
ing, nowhere less expensive. For 
all-inclusive rates give you com- 
plete tour-transportation in the 
USSR, hotels, meals, sightseeing 
cars and guide-interpreter service, 
ALL for only $5 a day, $8 tourist, 
$15 first class. Don’t delay your 
plans another day: for information 
on Intourist’s 23 itineraries, write 
for illustrated booklet IN-5. 


SEE INTOURIST OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 








ALL-UNION AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION 
Moscow, Aug. Ist, 1939. Greatest ex- 

ell in Soviet bistory—353 acres devoted 
SSR’s massive achievements in agriculture 
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Tolerance 


(Continued from page 66) 


I never realized before. What was 
the word she used? 

EDMUND— Tolerance. 

JOHN—Tolerance, that’s it. From 
now on Onslow and I are going to be 
friends. Here he is. 

EDMUND AND 
Onslow. 

onsLOw (hesitatingly)—Hello. 

EDMUND—Look, Onslow, we want 
you to join our baseball team. 

ONSLOW (happily)—You mean it? 

JOHN—Yes! 

EDMUND—We surely do! 

onsLow—Oh, vill I? You betcha! 
I should yust say so! 

EDMUND AND JOHN—Let’s shake 
on that. 

(The three shake hands, and arm 


in arm, walk off the stage.) 


JOHN — Hello, 


Birthday Gifts for Mother 


(Continued from page 12) 


Suddenly Carl’s face lighted up. 

“Linda,” he cried. “Let’s cut 
out these pictures and give them to 
Mother and tell her that’s what we'd 
give her if we had the money. Then 
she'd know we didn’t forget her 
birthday.” 

“Oh, yes, Carl,” said Linda. “We 
could paste them on cardboard and 
put them on the breakfast table.” 

The children went right to work. 
Very carefully they cut out the wrist 
watch and the handbag and pasted 
them neatly on white cardboard. 

“Jeanie,” coaxed Linda, “won’t you 
choose something else for Mother?” 

“No,” said Jeanie, firmly. “I’m 
going to give her the bride’s dress.” 

So the picture of the bride in her 
white gown with the veil and orange 
blossoms had to be cut out. 

“We could have a birthday cake, 
too,” said Linda. “Here’s a picture 
of one covered with candles.” 

“We don’t know whether it has 
the right number of candles,” ob- 
jected Carl. 

“That doesn’t matter, Carl,” said 
Linda. “There are just enough to 
make it look pretty.” 

The children got up early the 
next morning and slipped downstairs 
and arranged the pictures around 
Mother’s plate. They put the birth- 
day cake in the middle of the table. 

How surprised Mother was when 
she came to the table! 

“These are the gifts we wanted to 
give you if wed had the money,” 
explained Carl. 

“What a beautiful watch!” said 
Mother, “and such a lovely bag!” 

She laughed when she saw the 
wedding dress. “This is the most 
wonderful dress that I have ever 
had,” she exclaimed. 

“We're sorry we didn’t have the 
money to buy real gifts,” said Linda. 

“Why, these are lovely,” insisted 
Mother. “It isn’t the gift itself 
that counts, but the loving thoughts 
that make us want to give gifts.” 

“You didn’t see your birthday 
cake,” said Jean. 

“That’s a very beautiful cake,” 
exclaimed Mother. “I’m going to 
make one exactly like it today and 
we'll each have a piece for supper.” 





AN OCEAN TRIP BY 4asZex- 


THE WORLD'S FAUR-EST FUN! 









For sheer exhilaration, you just can't beat 
a pleasure trip to some enchanting ocean 
port. With the smell of blue water in your 


nostrils and the deck of a good ship under scot! Le etie 
your feet, you become u happy stranger — TOanseing one ings gard | 
fro 


even to yourself! Surrounded by congenial ne 
people, by entertainment, and every sea- rew Yor™ 
going comfort a kindly Neptune could devise, 
how can there be a cloud on your horizon? 





There can't! Particularly aboard an Eastern 
liner, where so much emphasis is placed on 
cheer. No matter what Eastern boat you 
board, you are assured of the care, cuisine 
and comfort of a transatlantic crossing. 





Eastern opens the Atlantic seaboard to all i . 
who feel the call of the sea, offers cruises, TO NEW BRUNSWICK—w; 
all-expense tours, excursions, and passages 2 momen ous tides of Fundy and 


scenery. Two sailings weern a *t 


to pleasure ports from Maine to Bermuda! Boston to Saint John.” from 


P. S. — An ocean trip by Eastern may prove the most 
memorable event in connection with your trip to the 
New York World's Fair. 


® Take along your car. On many of its routes, Va 
Eastern offers low rates for automobiles accompanied 


by passengers. P a gar 
Send for illustrated folder about the Pe a 


Eastern ports you'd like to visit. 


NE—Eastern 
ro rope wa 
opens gto with sailings 
vacation Sut of New Yor 


@ SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or apply Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines, 610 Fifth Ave., Rockefeller Center, N.Y.C. 


EASTERN 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


Thureda 







Inlton 
A—Old Dome 
TO VIRGINIA New York ” 










3 Norfolk, a k- 
World's inia Bee Wil 
AMUDA—AIY Tr the sommle one; alse aualn ca to 
TO BE his fair Wor lew-cost Hamsburd, Fa mer- 
Fair, 90° *F stern otter? ew York he likeness © 
tropics and tours out © he tradi day 
oru uda. 
Berm 
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vee FOR SPEED = The Streamliners 
FOR ECONOMY -7i Challengers 


May First in 
the Green Woods 


(Continued from page 35) 


BIG BROWN BEAR—Must not eat? 
FOURTH CHILD—Between meals. 


ee ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


I never eat between meals. Oh, no. 


Er—does one pot of honey count? pe 
(He holds up bis fingers, licks them, | i. 
and looks anxiously at the children.) } | 

FIFTH CHILD—Indeed it does! 

FIRST CHILD (suddenly)—Do you 
brush your teeth? 

BIG BROWN BEAR—Certainly, cer- 
tainly, cert-—where in the world is 
the toothbrush I had last year? 

SECOND CHILD—Oh, Brown Bear! 
You're so careless! 

BIG BROWN BEAR—LDear me, is that 
a health rule? 

THIRD CHILD—That is only one 


health rule. | | 





















View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
from the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 














TO THE BIG BROWN BEAR—Only one! I 
| left my toothbrush under a log, I q 
SAN FRANCISCO «= 
FOURTH CHILD—How about your * GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 
hands? 


| You haven’t seen New York until you’ve 

| seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t 4; 

hides them behind his back.) seen Rockefeller Center until you’ve taken 

FIFTH CHILD (very solemnly)— | the Guided Tour, including all points of 

se do you keep the | interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


BIG BROWN BEAR—Certainly. I 
Complete Guided Tour, including Observation 


brush my hands and wash my teeth. 
I eat honey between meals. Oh, oof, $1.00 . . . Observation Roof only—40¢. 


WORLD'S FAIR 


The vacation you've dreamed about...a 
ride on one of North Western’s famous 
trains and a visit to the Fair with glorious 
side trips to the W est’s wonderlands. Many 
routes from Chicago including the direct 
Overland Route (C. & N. W.-U.P.-S. P.) 
and low round trip fares from Chicago. 


SAN FRANCISCO and NEW YORK 


World's Fairs on one glorious circle trip, 


BIG BROWN BEAR—Fine, oh, fine. 
(He looks at them, and then hastily 






from any point in the United States, by any | dear! I don’t know a single health 
route you choose—round trip ' Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
rail fare in coaches, only . $90. 00 rule! ' Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 
In Pullmans (berth extra)... . . $135.00 (Big Brown Bear sits down and : 
cries. The children crowd about ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION ROOFS 





PACIFIC COAST—S® Francisco, Los 


Angeles, Pacific North- 
west. All the high spots of the West Coast 
on one grand circle tour. Round ' $65. 00 


trip in coaches . 
— Lake Mead. En route to 
BOULDER DAM— oute 


from California. 


him, and one child sings to the tune 
of “Twinkle, Little Star.” ) 
FIRST CHILD (singing )— 
Oh, Big Brown Bear, now don’t you 
cry; 








OONS FOR SCHOOL 
END PARTIES 

ALLOC #1, BIG VARIETY, 80— 
$1.00. #2. ROUND 8 in., 12 colors, 80—$1.00. #3, 
STANDUPS with feet, 55—$1.00. SAMPLER 15— 
2%. PROM IDEAS free. WYANDOT CO., Galion,O. 





y, Come to Norfolk 
aron A GRAND VACATION 
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Tours from Las Vegas, sarneh, 
te $3.45 


as low as. 

—Subli tai wing 
COLORADO coe msn hm ny wee vacation 
Chicago. Round trip in coaches $31.10 

—Magic land of gey: 
YELLOWSTONE aan ~~ & its, >> _ 


Round trip in Pullmans (berth 
. $49.30 


extra). 


ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT'L 


PARKS —-See all three awe- a wonder- 
lands on one tour. Round trip to 

Cedar City in ware (berth 

extra) tee $50.60 


BLACK HILLS, $0. DAK. —Hishest 


mountains 

east os oe ~—— fe Memorial. Romantic. 
Sit t shmore Memorial 

Reaad trip in coaches. . $26. 45 

Famous moun- 

SUN VALLEY, IDAHO Famous moun. 


the edge of America’s “Last Wil- 
derness.” Round trip in coaches $54. 90 


— Banff, Lake L . 
CANADIAN ROCKIES Vv apeoeve ye 


oute to or from the Pacific 
Const Round trip in Ceedies $65. 00 
$95.00 


Midnight Sun Land. 

ALASKA Round trip from Seattle 
of Wisconsin, Upper 
Michigan, Minnesota 


—Forest playground of the Middle 
West. Round trip in coaches . 9, 35 
o_o =MAIL THIS COUPON=—— 
R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 

Dept. 32—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. | 


Please send information about a trip to 








RAILWAY 


camtimntre aad hal Maldlenge ts 





You will learn them by and by. 
Try a health rule every day; 
Practice, practice is the way. 
Why, they’re easy as can be; 
Learn them like your A B C. 
Try them out and you will know 
Just how best a bear can grow. 
BIG BROWN BEAR (peers through 
fingers) —You mean the alphabet? 
(Children laugh and go to position. 
Big Brown Bear picks up a book, 
turns to the alphabet, and keeps 
track of the letters with his finger as 
the children say their parts.) 
BIG BROWN BEAR—AIl right. 
let’s see what you have for A. 
(Each child, in turn, gives a rule 
for the letters as Big Brown Bear 
calls out each letter.) 
A is for apples. They’re good for 
you. 
B is for berries. 
C is for clean. 
should. 
D is for dinner, nutritious and good. 
E is for eggs in your daily fare. 
F is for food. Choose it with care. 
G is for greens, for you and for me. 
H is for honey made by the bee. 
(Big Brown Bear licks his fingers.) 
I is for ice cream, a welcome treat. 
J] is for jam, with bread to eat. 


Now 


Eat them too. 
Wash well as you 


K is for kitchen, so bright and clean. 


L is for lunch with appetites keen. 
M is for milk to make you grow. 
N is for nourishment, you know. 
O is for open windows at night. 
P is for potatoes, baked just right. 
Q is for quiet after some fun. 
(Continued on page 69) 


f REASONABLE RATES 
CHRISTIAN CLIENTELE 





PINEWOOD CAMPS, 


35 MAIN STREET . CANTON, MAINE 
















Your vacation dollars will buy 
more real pleasure at Norfolk 

.. “year ‘round playground 
amidst historic shrines.” Near- 
by are J t kt 





wn, 
Williamsburg, Cape Henry and 
Virginia Seashore State Park. 
Also nationally famous OCEAN VIEW 
and other shore resorts. Write for booklets. 
Go To The New York World's Fair 
Via Historic Norfolk. 
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WANTED! 
TEACHER AGENTS 


to sell THE INSTRUCTOR 
other leading periodicals in 
locality. 


and 
each 


Exclusive assignments are made for 
representing THE INSTRUCTOR 
at institutes, county, district and state 
meetings, and summer schools. 


Here is a real opportunity for you 
to earn extra money by pleasant werk 
in your spare time and during the 
vacation periods. 


Liberal commissions are paid and all 
necessary supplies and _ instructions 
are furnished free. 


As we conduct a general magazine 
agency, you will be enabled to so- 
licit orders for all magazines, both 
from the educational field and from 
the general public. 


Make application at once for imme- 
diate agency work and for such ex- 
clusive assignments as are still open. 


Address 




















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Subscription Dept., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





For Closing Day Programs 


— Day Exercises——For All Grades 


By Grace B. Faxon. A _ book 
that is invaluable when preparing 
a program for the last day o 
school. The contents are arranged 
in eight parts, the first five of 
which consist of exercises for spet- 
ified grade groups, but this mate 
rial may be interchanged as é& 
sired. The other three part 
include specimen parts for gradv 
ation programs (actually written 
by graduates), suggestive programs for closing 
day in all grades, and plays. Nearly 200 sele- 
tions in all. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Last Day of School in the Primary Grade: 


By Noel Flaurier. An all-rouné 
guide to a successful closing-di) 
entertainment. Includes: 43 re 
tations; 6 welcome numbers; ! 
songs; 10 dialogues and plays; '- 
rhymed specialties ; 4 dramatize 
stories; 5 seasonal novelties; 
dances and drills; 4 closing sel 
tions. Price, 40 cents, postp 








By Evelyn Simons. Supplies * 
the material needed for even ™ 
most elaborate primary closiat 
day entertainments. Contents * 











clude: 61 recitations and mor 
logues ; 33 exercises, dialogues * 
playlets; 6 drills and marches; | 
songs; 4 pantomimes, 5¢¥® 
cheers. Price, 40 cents, postrsé 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville,¥.! 
THE INSTRUCTOR, May 193? 
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UZ wy, 
ay Spirits at low ebb? 
.” 


A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA 
WILL TURN THE TIDE 





Norne will lift your spirits like 


the restful rolling ocean —unless 
it's the heartening hospitalities 
at these great boardwalk hotels. 

Dismiss the class from yeur 
mind and turn your thoughts sea- 
ward. Let salt air and sunshine 
and the varied hospitalities of 
these hotels fill your carefree 
days. Long Ocean Decks. 
Tempting meals. Health batlis. 


Moderate rates. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALEONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


On the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY 








Your trip to the New York 
World’s Fair is also your 
chance to see Atlantic City. 





Onvwr 
This world-famous resort is only 128 
miles from New York by road, and 


you can go by train in 2% hours. 





BURGESS HANDICRAFT, Dept. S, 
117 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR FOLDER 


FR E E Including beautiful Map 
& Views of New York City. 
Write for Folder “I” 


fortwo du» HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at 63rd St.,NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK TOURS 


MEXICO — CARLSBAD CAVERNS — Isleta— 
id Canyon -- Hollywood — San Francisco — 
Lake City —Colorado Springs. 


4 Day Tour - . . - - S 1 69.00 


Grand Canyon — California — Canadian Rockies. 
Tour 15 Days : - - $169 

















Leave every week — Stopovers allowed. 
Ask about Free steamer trip to Catalina Island. 


NEW YORK TOUR $53.00 — One Week 


Tours to MEXICO — ALASKA — HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS — EUROPE 


14th Successful Season 


MARNELL TRAVEL SERVICE 





105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, May 1939 


May First in 
the Green Woods 


(Continued from page 68) 


R is for rosy cheeks that you've 
won. 

S is for sleep: ten hours of rest. 

T is for teeth. Give care of the 
best. 

U is for up at the first call. 

V is for vegetables all. 

W is for winter. Exercise more. 


| X is the letter twenty-four. 


Same number of hours has a day 
In which to work, to sleep, and 


play. 


Y is for youth, Heed these rules, | 


do. 


Z is for zest that health brings to | 


you. 
BIG BROWN  BEAR—Wonderful! 
Wonderful! Why, it’s just as easy 


as A BC. Bless my boots and pull 
my ears! I wish every day was 
Child Health Day. 

CHILDREN—Oh, so do we! 


(The children begin to hum, and | 


then sing their opening song. They 
may bounce the balls again, and skip 
away. As Big Brown Bear leaves, he 
takes one last little lick at his 
fingers.) 

Note: The tunes “Row, Row, Row 
Your Boat” and “Twinkle, Little Star” 
are given in The Golden Book of 


Favorite Songs, published by Hall & 
McCreary, Chicago, Illinois. 


Making May Baskets 


(Continued from page 23) 


for it is very discouraging to start 
coloring a design only to find that 
the color runs, and that it is impos- 
sible to make a neat decoration. 

If the baskets are absolutely clean, 
they may be left in their natural 
state. The whole inside may be 
painted any color to suit the decora- 
tion, or the basket may be lined with 
paper. 

Cut the paper the width of the 
box. These boxes are 5” square at 
the top, and 414” square at the bot- 
tom. The paper should be long 
enough to go down one side, across 
the bottom, and up the other side. 
Cut a second piece to go across in the 
opposite direction. Cut on a slant 
each edge of the part which is to 
cover the sides, tapering from 5” at 
the top to 414” at the base. The 
part which is to cover the base 
should be 444” wide. 

The basket at the top of the page 
is lovely with its crimson tulips. 
There is a bit of white at the base 
of each flower, and the leaves are 
light green. 

An attractive design is a row of 
overlapping circles between parallel 
black lines. Paint the entire outside 
of the basket, except the circles, a 
brilliant yellow. The circles are al- 
ternately crimson and blue. After 
the paint is thoroughly dry, draw 
two heavy black lines above, and two 
below, the circles, and also outline 
the circles in heavy black lines. 

The W cut-paper design was made 
from green construction paper, and 
the triangular pieces to fill in the 
spaces were made from yellow paper. 

A strong handle for each basket 
may be made of braided raffia. 
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at the Fairs .. 


SPECIAL HISTORY-MAKING 
VACATION BARGAIN! 


* From your home town to both Fairs 


and back again $6995 


only.. 
Think of it! From your home town—al- 
most anywhere in the United States ... 
see both Fairs and thousands of miles of 
scenic America for a penny a mile or less 
sale April 20 to 


October 28. The 0-day return limit makes 





for transportation. On 





possible anywhere enroute. 


stopovers 


Finer Bus Service. Se 
Scenic America in Trailways’ big, roomy, 
Cream-and-Crimson Streamliners, most 
of them air-conditioned. Spacious, full- 
reclining individual seats... insulated 
against noise... smooth riding on cradle- 
springs. You'll like Trailways’ Courtesy, 
too. Trailways is the friend/y way to travel. 


—. 
Plan your trip early; send for 
FREE Travel Guides NOW (or 
consult your local Trailways agent) 
National Trailways System 
20 East Randolph St., Chicago 
Please send me information on: 
(— New York World’s Fair 
(1 Golden Gate Exposition 
C) Trailways Scenic All-Expense 

Tours I5 








[TRAILWAYS |= =. 


BUS SYSTEM 


You get SO much for 
SO little when you... 


(and the N.E.A. Convention, San Francisco, 


MANY SCENIC ROUTES TO CHOOSE FROM... 

hundreds of interesting places to visit enroute ... 

STOPOVERS ARRANGED ANYWHERE YOU LIKE... 

go one way, return another, in cream-and-crimson streamliners... 
ALL AT UNBELIEVABLY LOW COST! 


Millions of travel-wise vacationists will go Trailways this summer 
to their favorite vacationland—to one Fair or the other. They’re 
traveling Trailways because they save on their fares, they save 
. and they have their choice of many scenic routes! 
For Trailways Cream-and-Crimson Streamliners operate over 








lrailways service from 


I want to leave about und will be 


Name 
Addr 


City and State 








NATIONAL & 






















July 2 to 6.) 


40,000 miles of scenic highways. 


Assured Accommodations. Trail- 
ways will arrange everything for you 
while in the “Fair Cities” —hotel, ad- 
missions to the Fairs, sightseeing trips, 
etc.-—for these unheard-of prices: 

5 All-Expense Days in San Francisco $14.25 
3 All-Expense Days in New York..... 11.25 
(Other tours 2 to 7 days or longer 

at either Fair) 











7 3 All-Expense Vacation Tours 
--.. reaching every vacationland, Canada, Mexico, 
Bermuda. Everything arranged in advance for a 
thrilling, carefree vacation .. . hotels, sightseeing 
trips, boat trips,etc. One low cost from your hom« 
town covers everything but meals. There is a 
Trailways tour to fit your purse and time! 
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LET 


PENCIL OFFER HELP 
TEACH NEATNESS 


Try this new way to teach pu- 
pils neat habits! It’s the famous 
Shinola Neatness Chart... plus 
an amazing offer that appeals 
to every pupil: 5 quality pen- 
cils, with pupil’s name on each, 
sent to children who use the 
Chart! Send the coupon below 
today for a supply of free Neatness Charts 
... and full details of this pop- 

ular pencil offer! 





Can you use a handy 
Shinola Home Shine Kit? 
Contains bristle dauber, 
genuine lamb's wool 
polisher, and large tin 
of paste polish. Just en- 
close 25¢ with coupon. 





c------> 


Hecker Products Corporation, Dept.1-539 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


(C0 Please send me——Neatness Charts, FREE, 
and details of Pencil Offer. 


C) Lenclose 25¢ fora handy Home Shine Kit. 
Polish should be (1) Black . .. 1) Brown. 


Name— 








Street and Number. 





State 





EEE 


City 
ORR pn Rae IAS ETT ITI TE 


Free Information 





aia - : 
FOR Catalogs, ratings, guidance all 
N MATION Schools, Colleges, Camps in U. 8. 
AMERICAN geugo.s ASSOCIATION, 
30 Roc’ ir Plaza, New York 


ADD DAYS T0 





YOUR VACATION! 


Wherever You Go, Fly TWA — 
Cut Travel Days to Hours ! 








ao — se ae 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Transcontinental & West i : 
| eee ay ern Air, Inc. 
I'm planning a trip to a 

+ Tellme how TWA 
travel can give me every single day of 
— vacation there! ow many days 
will I save? How much will it cost- 
with 10% discount for round trip ? 


Mr., Mrs., Misa 
Address 











FLY TO EITHER FAIR! TWA offers 
direct service between New York and San 
Francisco—via BOULDER DAM, GRAND 
CANYON, THE COLORFUL SOUTH- 
WEST! 


CHICAGO—NEW YORK: “Commuter 
Air Service” 3 hrs. 59 min.! 7 flights a day— 
each way! Fare only............ ae | CC 


COAST - TO - COAST — only overnight, 
via TWA, the fastest transcon- 
tinental air route! Fare...$149.95 
CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
OR NEAREST TWA OFFICE 






ROUTE OF THE 


Suny Sata re Trail 
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Lesson Plans for 


Teaching Poetry 


(Continued from page 21) 


and watchdog; the laden wagons; 
sounds of milking; gradual dying 
down of noises as the barnyard ani- 
mals and the fowls are locked in for 
the night. Stress that this section 
has two large pictures—outside the 
home and inside. 

Lines 180—248.—Evangeline and 
her father were spending the evening 
in what manner? What expressions 
indicate the tranquillity of their 
minds? Observe certain very fine 
similes—as that of the clock’s tick- 
ing, lines 196-198. Who called at 
their home? Were they welcome? In 
line 211, why is the word accustomed 
used before seat? What was the topic 
of conversation between the two 
men? What difference of opinion 
developed? Why did Evangeline’s 
father dislike to think about or dis- 
cuss impending sorrows? How does 
he indicate his love for his home in 
America? 

Section III, lines 249-310.—For 
what purpose did the notary come? 
How are we helped in estimating his 
character? Find lines which support 
the description in lines 258-259. 
Who asked him his opinion about 
the coming of the British? What 
was the point of the story told by 
the notary? Why did Longfellow 
introduce this story at this point? 
(A hint of coming disaster.) 

Lines 311-362.—What was the 
dower of the bride? After the no- 
tary had drawn up a written mar- 
riage agreement and had departed, 
what game did the fathers play? 
Find all the lines which tell of the 
lives of the villagers—their homes 
and customs. Was Evangeline com- 
pletely happy? Find again all the 
beautiful similes in this section. 

Section IV, lines 363—440.—The 
first part of this passage (to line 
400) is a description of the day 
which was to have been Evangeline’s 
wedding day. Note the details of 
the picture of the guests and their 
amusements; hospitality and brother- 
ly love seem unusually prominent. 
Note how, with well-chosen words, 
Longfellow shifts the mood as a 
second picture—that of the soldiers 
—is introduced. Explain: summons 
sonorous; dissonant clangor; ponder- 
ous portal. Does the poet make us 
feel impending trouble? What was 
the substance of the speech which 
the commander spoke in the church? 
Reread lines 423-435 until you get 
the force of two strong similes. 

Lines 441-504.—With what plea 
(argument) did the priest calm the 
crowd and turn them from violence? 
Where did the men pass the night? 
What lines hint of coming troubles? 
In what way did Evangeline spend 
that evening? How does the poet 
make Nature intensify the melan- 
choly mood? What gives comfort to 
Evangeline at last? 

Section V, lines 505-646.—This 
breaks into two major parts—the 
picture of the preparations for de- 
portation and the scenes at the beach. 
(Lines 505-571, and 572-646.) For 
how many days were the men held 
prisoners in the church? What had 

(Continued on page 71) 








or wish to see other parts of 
the West, “America’s Foremost 
Travel Organization” can relieve 
you of many troublesome details. 


All Arranged in Your Home Town ! 


For full details of this trouble-saving 
plan, just ask the ticket agent where 
you buy your transportation. It is wise 
to plan now...to assure good hotel 
accommodations! 


When you arrange your trip, protect your 
travel funds with American Express Travelers 
Cheques. A safe, convenient protection 
against loss or theft. Acceptable anywhere! 


Consult any Railroad Ticket Office, your Travel Agent or any American Express Offic 


HOW TO FARE WELL AT THE 
SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 


Arrange Everything In Advance! 


Thinking of spending your vacation in 
the West? Here is the carefree way to do 
it! Go by raéi, in a swift, luxurious train 
...and let American Express Travel Ser- 
vice arrange your itinerary. Whether you 
are going only to the San Francisco Fair, , 










Sent 








AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 





AND RAILROADS OF AMERICA 





12 DAYS-CRUISE 


Visit gay Havana—the world famed Panama 
Canal . .. La Ceiba, Honduras and Puerto 
Cabezas,Ni i l ports 
....in one comprehensive 12-day cruise. 


+ +: + 





gua, g P 


Steamer used as hotel in all ports of call. 
Sight ing trips ged. Plan now to take 
this delightful vacation cruise. Weekly sail- 
ings each Wednesday from New Orleans. 
Write for descriptive literature and low sum- 


$117.50. 
OR VISIT 


MEXICO CITY via Vera Cruz 
12 DAYS---ALL EXPENSE 
TOUR ---$145.00 
Sailings fortnightly from New Orleans 


Write F. G. Prat, Traffic Manager, 
or your local tourist or railroad agent. 


STANDARD FRUIT 
& STEAMSHIP CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





mer rates. 








Wortp’s Fur 
gntined ACATION 


Here’s your chance to com- 
bine a visit to the New York 
World’s Fair with the vaca- 
tion of a lifetime! You can 
enjoy the cool, healthful, 
1,800-ft. climate of the beau- 
tiful Pocono Mountains, and 


COMMUTE TO THE N. Y. FAIR 


On main highway routes to New 





York, on the scenic, comfortabie 
Lackawanna Main Line, the Inn 
at Pocono Manor is only 3 hours 
from New York! Leave Pocono 
Summit 8:17 A. M., arrive at the 
World’s Fair grounds before 11! 
Spend seven hours at the Fair, and 
return the same day. Live at one 
of America’s outstanding resort 
hotels, at sensible rates ! Full par- 
ticulars from Lackawanna and 
Nickel Plate ticket agents, or H.V. 
Yeager, General Manager. 


POCONO MANOR 


POCONO MANOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: + 535 FIFTH AVE 


TOP OF THE POCONOS 


Private lake. . . 18-hole tour 
nament golf course ...22 miles 
of bridle paths...tenns 
courts. .. woodland trails... 
music,dancing, full entertain 
ment program... modert 
rooms, delicious meals. ..s* 
lected clientele. 





——, 
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Lesson Plans for 


Teaching Poetry 


(Continued from page 70) 


the women been doing during those 
days? What details make the depar- 
ture pathetic? Why did some of the 
people have to spend the night on 
shore? (Tide receded.) Note that 
Basil and Gabriel, though on differ- 
ent ships, were among those who left 
that first day. Who tried to cheer 
those left behind that night? What 
was the light mentioned in line 594? 
Why was this done? What was the 
sound of dread, line 611? What 
great sorrow overtook Evangeline 
that night? Note the sadness of the 
details of burial by the seaside. Find 
again beautiful similes. Who has 
been mentioned as the only close 
friend and companion left on the 
shore with Evangeline? 

Part the Second: Section I— 

Lines 1-75.—In what way does 
Longfellow convey the passage of 
time? Note that Basil and his father 
had been reunited. Who alone en- 
couraged Evangeline to pursue her 
course in hunting Gabriel? Lines 
§$-§8 express a beautiful thought; 
reread them. How does Longfellow 
prepare us for the idea that he is go- 
ing to take us over the route which 
Evangeline traveled? 

Section II, lines 76—222.—The 
entire second part should be read 
slowly, aloud, as was the first part, 
breaking it into two divisions, lines 
76-140, and 141-222. Trace the 
route of the searching party. Dwell 
long enough on the descriptive pas- 
sages to enjoy their beauty. Call at- 
tention to all the passages in which 
Longfellow tells of Evangeline’s fore- 
bodings. Ask pertinent questions to 
bring out important facts. How did 
the travelers attempt to meet others 
who might be near? Dwell on the 
pathos of the fact that Gabriel 
once barely missed the searchers. 
(Lines 162-184.) Have pupils an- 
alyze the beautiful passage, lines 
198-222, to note sensory appeal. 
Note similes used in describing the 
mockingbird’s song. What hint is 
given just at the close of Section II? 

Section III, lines 223—412.—From 
this point the story moves rapidly. 
Ask pupils to tell their impressions of 
the new home which Basil had built. 
Try to capture the feeling of joyous- 
ness with which friends long sepa- 
rated greeted one another. Why did 
Evangeline steal out into the garden? 
Does she feel more optimistic about 
finding Gabriel now? Who went 
with her on the morrow? How 
close did they once come to “catch- 
ing up” with Gabriel? 

Section IV, lines 413-586.—This 
section goes into detail regarding the 
wanderings. As you trace the route, 
note how Evangeline’s feelings alter- 
nate between hope and despair. Why 
did Evangeline derive comfort from 
the visit of the Indian woman? But 
with what feeling did the visit end? 
Is the simile, lines 494-495, an apt 
one? What does it foreshadow? 
Why did Evangeline decide to stay 
at the Mission? When and why did 
she leave it? Note how quickly 
Longfellow conveys to us the passage 
of time, lines 574-586. How has 
tume changed Evangeline? 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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EE TWICE as much on your western vaca- 
tion. Ride the famous OLYMPIAN to the 


| Pacific Northwest—then on to the San 
| Francisco World's Fair and the N. E. A. 


Convention, returning via another route. 
Rail fare is the same as direct to SanFrancisco 
from most of the United States and Eastern 


| Canada. 


En route visit the geysers of Yellowstone 
... Spokane’s peaceful lakelands.. . mighty 
Grand Coulee Dam. Explore the romantic 
waterfront of Seattle; see the great glaciers 
of Mt. Rainier; cruise among the picturesque 


| San Juan Islands of Puget Sound. And then, 


the myriad wonders of the World's Fair. 


Comfort at Low Cost 


The OLYMPIAN offers everything to make 








your trip more delightful. It’s air-conditioned. 
It carries, during the summer, open obser- 
vation cars affording close-ups of the spec- 
tacular scenery and the chance to breathe 
deep of healthy mountain air. And there's 
no soot or cinders, through the mountain 
regions, thanks to 656 miles of electrifica- 
tion. You'll enjoy this exclusive feature. 


Get illustrated booklet, ‘‘Vacation Sugges- 
tions — Pacific Northwest and the San Fran- 
cisco Fair.” It's free. Write for it today. 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 236, Union Station 
Chicago, Ill. 


The MILWAUKEE 
ROA D The OLYMPIAN 


8801A-16 The HIAWATHA 
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Section V, lines 587-715.—This 
closing section must be handled very 
carefully, if one would not have pu- 
pils leave the poem with a feeling of 
deep discontent. Dwell at length on 
Evangeline in her character as a Sis- 
ter of Mercy. Show how her own 
sorrow had made her want to soften 
the sorrows of others. Get in detail 
the picture of Philadelphia of that 
day, and of Evangeline as she went 
about early and late from her vigils 
with those stricken by the pestilence. 
(This picture approximates what 
may have been conditions during the 
yellow fever epidemic there in 1793; 
the almshouse itself is “built” from 
Longfellow’s memory of a visit to 
the Pennsylvania hospital.) 

How does Longfellow prepare us 
for the reunion of the lovers? About 
where in this section did you first 
feel that such a reunion was immi- 
nent? Pass over details of the death 
scene rather quickly, so as not to 
make it unduly emotional. Did 
Gabriel recognize her? Is the simile 
in lines 709-710 a good one? What 
impression would Longfellow give us 
in lines 711-715? Did Evangeline 
rebel at the way God had ordered her 
life? 

Lines 716-734.—Recall that at 
the beginning there was a prelude. 
Lines 716-734 could well be called 
an epilogue. How does Longfellow 
make us feel that it is we, rather 
than the reunited lovers, who are to 
be pitied? At the close, how does he 
give the story an air of credibility? 
Reread the four lines in the prelude 
which gave us the theme of the 
story. Did Longfellow hold to this 
theme closely? Would you have had 
the story end otherwise? If you 
were to recommend the story to a 
friend, what are some of the points 
you would give as to why the friend 
should read it? 


“Feeding Her Birds” — 
Jean Francois Millet 


(Continued from page 14) 


Millet chose to paint the French 
peasants. Though Delaroche, his 
master, was kind, he did not appre- 
ciate his pupil’s style. It was from 
the museum that Millet derived his 
greatest inspiration and strength, be- 
cause there his masters were Titian, 
Michelangelo, and Rubens. 

He finally decided to move with 
his wife and children to the quiet 
little village of Barbizon, near the 
forest of Fontainebleau, about which 
his good friend, Jacque, had told 
him. There with Corot, Troyon, 
Rousseau, and Jacque, he spent the 
rest of his life. 

Millet made sketches of the peas- 
ants as they sowed, reaped, dug in 
the soil, and came wearily home. 
His own home offered many pictures, 
and he did not miss immortalizing 
them on canvas. “Woman Churn- 
ing,” “Feeding Her Birds,” and “The 
First Step” are just a few lovely 
examples. 

Millet’s painting shows a sensitive 
feeling for the warm and cool tones 
of light, and his pictures always have 
a richness of color even in their quiet 
tones. He did not paint a particular 
person, but a universal type. 
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Leave NEW YORK to see 
Strange Lands and ‘People 


‘Romance .. Adventure! 
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HAVANA 





ORIENTE 
Every Saturday 
a 
6 Days .. . $75 min. 


One full day and evening ashore 
—with glamorous day and night 
shore trip included. 


13 Days... $112 min. 


8 Days, 7 Nights ashore—4 
Shore Trips, also room with beth 
and breakfasts at smart Havana 
hotel Ineluded. 


On the American Liner 
¥" 
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Every Thursday 
19 Days . . . from $200 
6 days in Mexico City 
7 13 days in Mexico City 
, FEATURES INCLUDED 
2 calls and one shore trip at 
thrilling mountain rail trip, 
room, bath, and meals at leading 
Mexico City Hotel and 4 shore 
NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL &.5. CO. 
PUERTO RICO and the 
\ ‘ 
11 Days. . . $120 min. 
SIGHTSEEING INCLUDED 
Steamers Borinquen or Coamo. 
Rico—one at Trujillo City, Do- 
minican Republic. Shore trips 
include country club luncheon, 
resort... 
* 
"Round theisland of Puerto Rice 
Alternate Saturdays 
SIGHTSEEING INCLUDED 
Steamer Puerto Rico—all rooms outside 
built-in sunny deck pool, air condition 
Mayaguez—colorful shore tri include 
hotel caner-dance, country club dance, 
beach resort luncheon... 


VIA HAVANA 
26 Days . from $235 
(4) Havana, 2 calls at Vera Cruz, 
trips. 
Every Thursday 
Two calls at San Juan, Puerto 
loop trip, dinner-dance at beach 
11 Days . . . $140 min. 
dining salon. Visiting San Juan, Ponce, 
PORTO RICO LINE 





detail to YOUR TRAVEL 
Recaro, on "Rice. i ie - +» New York 
and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. Pier 13 East River 
or 545 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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America's only all-chair-car transcontinental 
streamliner— 39°4 hours, Chicago to Los Angeles! 





Swift, daily coach-sleeper transcontinental train 


@ Thrifty travelers tell us they thoroughly 
enjoy the downright comfort and economical 
features on these two fine Santa Fe trans- 
continental trains... 

They like the restful reclining individual 
seats; broad windows; and spacious dress- 
ing rooms in the Scout's and El Capitan's 
smooth-riding new stainless steel chair cars 

. the Scout's roomy sleepers . . . and the 
delicious low-cost Fred Harvey meals 
served on both trains, (they're only 90c a 
day on the Scout’). 

Each train, air-conditioned from end to 
end, of course, carries a special coach re- 
served for the exclusive use of women and 
children, and provides the free and friendly 
service of a uniformed graduate nurse. 

A New Travel Thrill 
A journey to or from California on the 
twice-a-week E! Capitan, or the daily 
Scout, is a new travel thrill in itself—and 
really helps keep down travel expenses to 
the lowest possible cost! 

Why not enjoy one of these famous 
dollar-saving trains on your California trip? 
Any Santa Fe or tourist bureau representa- 
tive will gladly give you full details, and 
help in your trip planning. 


@ The Chicago Los Angeles fare on El Capitan — 
jolly all-chair-car streamlined flyer— is only $39.50, 
one way, plus $5 extra fare; $65, round trip, plus 
$10 extra fare @ On the Scout—carrying chair cars, 
tourist sleepers, and club car for sleeper patrons— 
one way coach fare is only $39.50, round trip $65; 
$49.90, one way in sleepers; $74 round trip, with berth 
charges only about half those of standard Pullmans 


For fee picture booklets, describing 
El Capitan and Scout, just mail coupon 


T. B. Gallaher, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines, 

1296 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 

Send El Capitan and Scout picture booklets, and fares 
from... cocceODeccccccs 

Name 


Address .. 


VISIT GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION 
AT SAN FRANCISCO THIS YEAR 
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| We Had Fun with Music 


(Continued from page 22) 


constructed by the pupils themselves, 
and they were justly proud of their 
achievement. 

When the time came to assemble 
their orchestra, intense excitement 
reigned. The choice of a leader was 
a momentous question settled by de- 
ciding that the children should take 
turns. 

How to place the instruments was 
another question which confronted 
the children. In order to be sure 
that their orchestra would meet 
professional requirements in placing, 
some of the children went to hear 
the Civic Symphony Orchestra play. 
They took notes and reported to the 
others in the class. The school’s 
orchestra leader was invited to talk 
to the group, and further informa- 
tion was gained in this way. The 
W.P.A. band concert that took 
place in the building about this time 
was also heard and observed. 

When the instruments were as- 
sembled to the satisfaction of every- 
one, practicing together began. The 
pupils’ private music teachers and 
their parents helped to develop tech- 
nique, and gradually it was possible 
to get all of the instruments tuned 
together. We played “Lightly Row” 
first. Sam’s violin helped to carry 
the air and set the tempo, while the 
marimbas helped to hold individual- 
ists together. 

Our repertoire very soon includ- 
ed “Lovely Evening” and “While 
Shepherds Watched.” We played in 
the key of C because sharps and flats 
were missing in some of our instru- 
ments. We had to be very quiet in 
order to hear the tinkle of the tiny 
piano and the twang of the Ethio- 
pian lute, but the flutes, bottles, and 
flowerpots made pleasing tones which 
one could discern very plainly. The 
parent-teachers association asked the 
children to perform on two different 
and two successful con- 
certs were given in the home room. 

The children’s interest led them 
into the history of musical instru- 
ments as time progressed. Divert- 
ing and interesting stories explaining 
the evolution of percussion, stringed, 
and wind instruments were read. 
This study helped the children to be- 
come much better acquainted with 
many countries and different ages. 
Pictures proved a valuable source of 
information too. 

The class also enjoyed learning 
about the scientific basis of music. 
Many experiments were performed 
to give zest and a better understand- 
ing of our instruments construction. 
As one girl said in a story, “In mak- 
ing our musical instruments, we had 
to find out how sound is produced, 
because music is sound. Sound is 
made by vibrations, so we tried a few 
experiments to find out what causes 
the vibrations that produce sounds.” 

Some of the experiments follow. 

Take eight glass jars of various 
sizes. With a rubber band, bind a 
stretched rubber band over the 
mouth of each. Pluck the band and 
a sound will be produced. By vary- 
ing the tightness of the bands, you 
may produce a musical scale. Num- 
ber this series from one to eight. 
Try to play a tune on this scale. 


occasions, 

















@ Vacation in air-conditioned Oregon on 
your way to or from your N. E. A. Convention 
and the San Francisco Exposition. Just across 
the border from California is Crater Lake, 
one of the scenic wonders of the world. It is 
a miracle in blue, a great sapphire jewel in a 
setting of precipitous rock walls. A mile and 
a half above sea level, yet easily reached 
over splendid highways. 

Nearby, down paved forest aisles, are the 
Oregon Caves with their marble halls of 
strange and beautiful formations. Like Crater 
Lake, they are in the National Parks system. 

See all of Oregon. It is a land of cool 
Sultry 


heat is unknown. Vacations here are inex- 


summer nights, invigorating days. 
pensive. Average expenditure of motorists 
visiting Oregon in 1938 was less than $3.75 
a day. Send for the State’s free booklet. 


ATTEND: 
Portiand Rose Festival, June 7-10. 
Pendleton Round-Up, Sept. 13-16. 
Mt. Hood American Legion Climb, July 16, 





OREGON STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
Travel Dept. Room 164, Salem, Oregon 


Please send me your illustrated booklet on Oregon. 
NAME mm 


ADDRESS 


cITY - 
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Pull a rubber band to different 
lengths. When you pull it out long 
and someone plucks the band, you 
will get a high tone. As the band js 
allowed to contract, the tones will 
become lower. The reason is that 
the tighter the band, the faster jr 
vibrates when piucked. Slower vibra- 
tions produce lower tones. 

Obtain a few tubes of varying 
lengths. As you blow across the 
end of the tubes, you will find thar 
the longer tubes make the lower 
tones. The reason is that there js 
more air to vibrate in the long tubes. 
You will also discover that a tube 
small in diameter will have a higher 
tone than a tube with a bigger 
diameter. Pipe organs operate on 
this principle. 

Take several glasses and fill them 
with water at gradually 
heights. Add or remove water un- 
til, when the glasses are struck with 
a mallet, a musical scale results. Vi- 
bration of the air columns in the 
glasses causes the differences in pitch. 
It is a good plan to add a little color- 
ing to the water in the glasses that 
are “do” and “sol.” 

Strike a bell and touch the finger 
to it. Suspend a piece of cork so 
that it touches the bell. Strike the 
bell again. Now you can see that 
the bell vibrates when it makes a 
tone, because the cork moves. 

Draw a bow across the strings of 
a violin after folding a small piece 
of paper and hanging it on one of 
the strings. Notice the rapidity of 
the vibration. 

With a magnifying glass, examine 
a phonograph record, and note the 
wavering line caused by the vibra- 
tions of sound. Do the high or the 
low tones make the greater vibra- 
tions in the needle? 


increasing 


There was no lagging in the inter 
est in musical instruments which the 
children displayed. Up to the last 
day of school, if one passed near the 
sixth-grade room before or after 
school or at recess, a tinkle, a twang, 
or the bell-like tone of some cher- 
ished instrument greeted the ear. 
We hope that some sparks of genius 
were awakened during 
and profitable study, 
certain that everyone in the 
gained an appreciation and love for 
some part of music that will always 
stay with him to enrich and broaden 


his life. 


our enjoyable 
and we are 
class 
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These books contain directions for 
making most of the instruments de- 
scribed in this article. Materials for 
making musical instruments may be 
purchased from the Industrial Arts 


Co-operative Service, 519 West 
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History, Legends, Making, and 


Uses (Rand McNally). 
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——Creative Music in the Hom 
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Dushkin, David: Fun with Flutes 
(University of Chicago Press). 

Meigs, Cornelia L.: The Willow 
Whistle (Macmillan). 
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1 PERFECT 
OMBIVATION 


What a grand opportunity is yours 
this year to combine your attend- 
ance at the National Educational 
Association, July 2-6, with the pleas- 
urable and educational advantages 
of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition on San Francisco Bay. 


Go West over Rock Island’s 
GOLDEN STATE ROUTE—visit Old 
Mexico, Carlsbad Caverns at El 
Paso, Texas, the beautiful cities of 
San Diego, Santa Barbara and Los 
Angeles in Southern California. Then 
up the coast to San Francisco, site 
of the N. E. A. and the Exposition. 
Return via the scenic Colorado 
route. Liberal stopover privileges. 


Rock Island’s low summer fares make this 
marvelous vacation trip possible on limited 
budgets. You’ll like either of the air-condi- 
tioned trains leaving Chicago daily—/uxury- 
ecomomy CALIFORNIAN or de luxe GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED. NO EXTRA FARE. 


@ Ask about economical 
All-Expense Tours. All of 
the fun, with none of the 
responsibilities. 


wow MAIL THE COUPON === 
WJ, LEAHY, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Rock Island Lines 
73 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Lil. 





Please send descriptive literature and cotaplete 
information about: 


tit tiinteicinaeem immune 0 All-Expense Tours 
OI will attend the N. E. A. Convention 
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The Feast of Dolls 


(Continued from page 13) 


around it, and brought little cups of 
tea and tiny rice cakes to set before 
them. 

It was a lovely party! The little 
girls pretended that the dolls sipped 
the tea, nibbled the cakes, and talked 
in polite, grown-up language. Then 
the dolls were put carefully back on 
the shelves, and the girls finished the 
tea and cakes. You may be sure that 
Mother kept her promise and that 
Takamoto had his share, too! 

The children had just risen from 
the tea table, when there was another 
knock at the door. Shamoya opened 
it, and bowed so low that her head al- 
most touched the floor. 

“Enter, Honorable Grandfather,” 
she cried. 

Grandfather Hwakuoro held out 
a package. 

“Here is a present for you, 
Shamoya,” he said, “and may it bring 
you much happiness!” 

Shamoya unwrapped the paper, 
and there lay a beautiful doll, with 
black eyes and shiny black hair. She 
wore a soft blue kimono, covered 
with pink and white blossoms. 

“A thousand thanks, Honorable 
Grandfather!” cried the little girl, 
clapping her hands. “How beautiful 
she is!” 

“How beautiful she is!” 
the other children. 

Grandfather Hwakuoro smiled a 
happy smile. It always made him 
glad to know that his little grand- 
daughter was pleased. 

Tambu, one of the little guests, 
had turned aside her head, so that no 
one might see the big tears that were 
in her eyes. Tambu had been want- 
ing a doll for such a long time, and 
she had never had one! 

Shamoya noticed her. “What is 
the matter?” she asked, putting her 
arm around her friend’s shoulders. 

But Tambu only shook her head, 
and did not speak. 

“I know why she is crying,” said 
Takamoto. “She has no doll. Her 
brother told me that she was to be 
given one this year, but her Honor- 
able Mother had to spend for neces- 
sities the money that had been saved 
for the doll.” 

For 2 moment, Shamoya stood in 
thought. She looked at the rows of 
dolls, and then she looked at Tambu. 
Suddenly, she ran to the beautiful 
new doll, and hugged her tightly, to 
show her that she loved her. Then 
she put the doll into the arms of her 
friend. 

“Here, Tambu,” she said. “I am 
sure that you will take good care of 
this beautiful doll.” 

Tambu clasped the new treasure 
tightly. 

“Thank you, Shamoya! Thank 
you!” she cried. “But how can you 
bear to part with her?” 

Shamoya smiled. “I have all the 
others,” she answered. 

After the guests had gone, she said, 
“Honorable Grandfather, your gift 
has indeed brought me much happi- 
ness, even as you wished.” 

Grandfather Hwakuoro smiled. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “there is an old 
true saying that happiness is one of 
the few things in this world that 
grows greater by being shared!” 
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BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS 


puxuRy 


las ERS 





San Francisco and New York 
—Complete Round Trip Transportation 


See BOTH PAIRS ly 





@ Never before has Vacationing 
America been offered a travel op- 
portunity like this. Think of ic — 
you can visit Born Farrs— circle 
the entire United States from coast 
to coast and back home for only 
$69.95 round trip. You can also 
include the N.E.A. Convention 
in San Francisco July 2-6. 


Here is your chance to see all 
America for a penny a mile or less. 
Your choice of many scenic routes 
with unlimited stop-overs to see 
and enjoy the places you have 
always dreamed of. 


Tickets on sale April 20, good 
for 90 days — final return limit 
December 29. Mail coupon today 
for interesting Vacation Literature. 


Gy 


New Luxury DieseLiners 
READY EARLY IN JUNE 


Burlington Trailways’ new fleet 
of ultra-modern Diesel-powered 
buses will operate on fast through 
schedules over short scenic routes 
between Chicago-San Francisco 
and Chicago-Los Angeles. New 
travel luxury — effortless smooth 
speed — amazing new comforts 
Completely air-conditioned, much 
more *‘leg-room’’— only 28 seats 
in space for 37, with five restful 
reclining positions. Baggage car- 
ried inside, always handy. Extra 
wide double-pane windows and 
Venetian-type blinds. 


Plan your Vacation to ride these 
luxury DieseLiners at no increase 
over prevailing low bus fares. 


LOW ROUND TRIP FARES TO EITHER FAIR 


—————Exemples 


re YORK CITY $3415 


CHICAGO TO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$5610 





IN THE WEST — Black Hills, Colorado, 
Yellowstone Park, Southern California, 
Pacific Northwest. 

IN THE EAST — Niagara Falls, Canada, 
Atlantic City, Washington, Mt. Vernon, 
New England. 





VLA COUPON FOR SPECIAL VACATION FOLDER 


Burlington Trailways Travel and Tour Bureau 
Dept. I-1, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Vacation Literature on a trip to 
(J Also send Booklet on All-Expense Tours 


VISIT AMERICA’S GREAT VACATIONLANDS 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS — Hotel reserva- 
tions and other details arranged in 
advance — one low cost covers every- 
thing except meals. To both World's 
Fairs and Western Vacationlands. 
Special Tour Booklet. 
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A different vacation 
in romantic Québec | 


Québec Province... French America | 
welcomes you to a vacation | 
exciting. different, inexpensive! | 


@ SCENERY? Great granite capes of the 
Gaspé, wild and craggy. dip majestically 
into the blue St. Lawrence. Woods, mead- 
ows and mountains to take your breath are 
throughout the Province. 


@ DIFFERENT? Here are wayside shrines. 
fortresses centuries old, lighthouses, Nor- 
man-roofed cottages. swinging caléches, 
ramparts, cathedrals, French-speaking na- 
tives (brush up on your French!). 

e SPORTS? ger golf, sailing, swim- 
ming. ping. riding 
— varied excitement for varied tastes! | 








Study. too, if you wish, at famous 
McGill University, the University de 
Montreal, and Laval University. one 
of the oldest schools in America. 
Mail the coupon now. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


QUEBEC 


cloniosioaedlonle 


Provinee of Québec Tourist Bureau 


2 
oo lament Buildings 
Québee City, Quebec 
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$HOW WOULD You LIKE} 
$ TO EARN $21 A DAY $ 


$ for every Snow day as did Miss Etta Engle of 
$ New core ? Or £19 for every 8& hours of your 
ime d ted to selling a real fast-moving product 
$ "the best of its kind! $ 
$ We train you, equip you and guarantee you $150$ 
$' w 60 Days’ Work, $270 for 90 Days Work ¢ 
r $1200 for 300 Days’ Work. We like teachers 
$ They learn to earn in short order reachers say $ 
hey like us, too, because we have enjoyed 28 
5 mutually happy and prosperous years of busine et 
$ “ — gs wit? some of the best of America 's$ 
ors. For instance let us send you Mrs 
$ wi ite - s letter She will tell you exactly what 
$* und how she earned And others will tell you ¢g 
heir experiences ave a happy, prosperous 
$ -ummer 
$ Write today for these “True Experience Stories”’ $ 


$ Educators Ass'n, 307 Sth Ave., New York City 


SS$SSSS$$$$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSS 





Brand NEW! 
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Royal, Corona and famous Feather- 


Tobe 
weight Portables at reat ao pad 
coving, prices, Ate and tully 


guaranteed uh 4 saving. 
international Typewriter Exch., Boot Ses. Cicaes 





WE SELL ALL WORLD’S FAIR TOURS 
to New York and San Francisco, 
LAKE and OCEAN CRUISES- BUS TOURS 
Write today for free booklets. 
KENNEDY TOURS, Dept. | 
203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Unit on the 
New York World's Fair 


(Continued from page 19) 


D. Spelling. 

Learn words pertinent to the 
unit, for example: theme center, 
perisphere, trylon, helicline, muse- 
um, participation, exhibition, co- 
operation, and tolerance. 

E. Arithmetic. 

1. Compare the height of the 

Trylon with the Perisphere, the 

Empire State Building, your 

school building, and your house. 

If there are 390 acres of 
land in the main exhibit area 
of the Fair, how many square 
feet are there? 

If 60,000,000 people visit 
the Fair and each person pays 
$.75 admission, how much will 
their admissions amount to? 

4. Determine the distance from 

your home to the Fair. At the 

average speed of 25 miles per 

hour, how long would it take to 

make the trip by automobile? 
F, Handwork. 

1. Work out interesting allove: 

designs using Fair motifs. 

2. Make the Theme Center— 

the Trylon and the Perisphere— 

from cut paper. 

Draw a frieze showing the 
Theme Center and the impor- 
tant exhibition buildings. 

4. Make a simple plan of the 

Fair grounds. 

Using clay, model the Peri- 
sphere and the Trylon. 

6. Make either a sand-table or 

a floor model of the Fair. 

G. Music. 

1. Read about the International 

Music Festivals to be held. 

2. Learn more about the caril- 

lon of bronze bells which will 


be played daily. 


VI. Subject matter. 


A. The opening of the Fair, April 
30, 1939, commemorates the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
Washington’s first inauguration, 
in New York City. 

B. The theme of the Fair is 
“Building the World of Tomor- 
row. 

C. The Theme Center is the Try- 
lon and the Perisphere. The form- 
er is a three-sided needle, 700 feet 
high. The Perisphere is a globe, 
200 feet in diameter. The Peri- 
sphere, which holds the theme ex- 
hibit, is as high as an 18-story 
building. The estimated cost of 
it is $1,200,000. 

D. The entrance to the Perisphere 
is at the base of the Trylon. An 
escalator takes the visitor to the 
moving platforms to see the theme 
exhibit. The exit is across the 
bridge which joins the Perisphere 
and the Trylon and down the 
Helicline. 

E. The Fair is expected to cost 
$156,000,000. 

F. The North Beach Airport, 
adjacent to the grounds, makes 
land and sea planes available to 
Fair visitors. 

Parents will be able to leave 
children in the Children’s World 
with confidence that they will be 
under adequate supervision. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Discover the infinite charm of N Y.K.'s superbly modern motor liners 


Dance till the last twinkling note, mingle with the smart world of 


travelers. 


Surrounded with the graciousness of things oriental, 


hospitality unchanging for centuries past, service Eastern in its 


understanding of the word, 


modern in its efficiency. * Sail 


eastward or westward across the Pacific, encircle it or voyage 


ground the world. Visit fabled Japan. 
Philippines... 
Go where you will, stop as you please.. 


Australia... 


-China.. 
the Mediterranean. 


-Manchoukuvo...the 
Malaysia... Europe. 


-and the great fleet 


of N.Y.K. Line will be proud to introduce you to the wonders 


of the world. 


.and to the pleasures of travel by N.Y.K Line. 


Wel-wWw:- Be: LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 


. 


is 
* 
Kameakure Mara’’ (ex-M. 8. Chichibe Marg 
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PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN 


All Year round-trip fares: 


ist Class . from $595 
Cabin Class . from $464 
2nd Class . from $359 
Tourist Cabin from $245 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Cabin & Ist Class from $908 
Tourist& 2nd Class from $546 


SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT or write 
Department 30, N.Y. K. Line: New 
York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 
551 Market Street; Seattle, 1404 
Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue; Los Angeles, 518 
West 6th Street; or any Cunard 
White Star Ltd. office, 











vards of Berlin... 


with their music, 


Name 


Be off to Germany where swift trains and planes bring the pine- 
sweet paths of the Black Forest within scant hours of the boule: 
where the whirling waltzes of Vienna can 
follow close upon a ramble by the Rhine. . 
cathedral spires rival towering Alps. 


CO) German Universities and Colleges 
0 The Rhine [J Travel in Germany (1) Munich & Bavarian Alps 












. where soaring 
Bayreuth and Salzburg 


Munich of merriment and museums, att 
treasured Dresden, ancient Nuremberg, and myriad famous spas 
invite you to a holiday of keen delight and life-long inspiration. 
Save with 60% Reductions in Rail Fares, and Registered Travel Marks. 
Consult your Travel Agent and write for illustrated booklet 
em meee em 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE, Dept. 55 
ll West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me following booklets: 


OVienna and Lower Danube 
1) Harz and Thuring 





Address. 


a - - = 


a 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


11 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Ask Your Travel Agent 
Today for literature, or apply outside rooms, merry shipboard life, 


CLARKE 







Different from any other 
vacation---an exhilarating, thrilling 
cruise to Labrador, land of primitive 
grandeur! See tamed Grenfell Mis- 
sions, Indian settlements, at outposts 
of civilization; Northern Lights, ice- 
bergs, wild Arctic life; also New- 
foundland, Gaspe, French Canada, 
Maritimes, Boston, New York. En- 
joy the tonic sub-Arctic sun and air 
on this unique, healthful holiday. 


Your ship's your superb hotel: all 


first rate French cuisine and service, 


Steamship Co.,Ltd. “Pore programs. 


655 Fifth Ave., New York From Montreal 


310 So. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 
Canada Cement Bldg., 


11-12% days--$135 up 
From New York 


Phillips Square, Montreal 11% days --- $145 up 


Os | i AN st 144 a ™ aaa. “a a. 


teamship 
Co~Lfimited 





“NEW NORTHLAND” 




















orts, historic seas 
I 


@ EVERY WEDNESDAY to Puerto 








For a “Summer Course” in Carefree Fun and Thrilling Tropic Travel 


Sheer sorcery—the way a Guest Cruise whisks you from the class- 
room into the exciting color of the Caribbean! Fortressed Spanish 


and intriguing bazaars are your textbooks .. . 


gay companions your colleagues ... and a snowy modern liner 
your cool inviting home in this storied, different world. Outside 
staterooms, outdoor pools, splendid orchestras, sound movies, un- 
excelled cuisine and the hospitable entertainment of the Great 
White Fleet fill days and nights with more abundant pleasure. 


@ EVERY SATURDAY to colorful @ ALTERNATE SATUR- 
Costa Rica, with 2 calls at Havana and DAYS — Guatemala Tour in- 
oa oe ey ae up. cluding calls at Santiago, 


Cuba and Puerto Cortes, 
Honduras, with one week 











ay 1939 


(Barrang and Carta- : P . ‘ 
mn Colombia, S.A., with 2 calls at exploring in Highlands of 
Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I1., and a visit Guatemala and one week on- 
to Panama Canal Zone. your-own. 26 Days 

15 Days . .. $175 up. all expenses. $263 up. 


isk about other services from New York, Philadelphia and New Orleans 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N.R., 
or 682 Fifth Ave., New York. Also Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, 
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A Unit on the 
New York World’s Fair 


(Continued from page 74) 


H. As many as 250,000 hungry 
sightseers can be accommodated 
in comfort for meals in the eighty 
restaurants which dot the grounds. 
I. A theater seating 2,500 is to 
be the center for great Interna- 
tional Music Festivals. World- 
famous singers, instrumentalists, 
and conductors are to participate. 
Compositions of every land are to 
be presented. 

J. A typical New England water- 
front scene with a 135-foot sail- 
ing vessel lying at her wharf is 
part of the exhibit to be made by 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut. 

K. Facilities for attending to 
every medical emergency will be 
provided. There are to be ten 
first-aid stations, a large corps of 
physicians and surgeons, nearly 
one hundred nurses, ten motor 
ambulances, and an X-ray truck 
to speed to any accident. 

L. In the area comprising the 
Foreign Zone, nations representing 
about 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the world have spent ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 for both 
exhibits and buildings. 

M. The following countries are 
taking part and offer a large field 
for study in both geography and 
history. 


Albania Japan 
Argentina Lebanon 
Australia Lithuania 
Belgium Luxemburg 
Bolivia Mexico 
Brazil Morocco 
Canada Netherlands 
Chile New Zealand 
Colombia Nicaragua 
Costa Rica Norway 
Cuba Panama 
Czechoslovakia Paraguay 
Denmark Peru 
Dominican Poland 
Republic Portugal 
Ecuador Rumania 
Finland Siam 
France Southern 
Great Britain Rhodesia 
Greece Spain 
Guatemala Sweden 
Haiti Switzerland 
Honduras Turkey 
Hungary Union of Soviet 
Iceland Socialist Republics 
Iraq Uruguay 
Ireland Venezuela 
Italy Yugoslavia 


The League of Nations and the 
Pan American Union are also rep- 
resented. 


The Law of Kindness 


(Continued from page 9) 


B® THIS poster is the ninth in a se- 
ries of character education post- 
ers which have been appearing in 
THe Instructor throughout this 
school year. They may well be used 
to stimulate pupils to formulate a 
code of behavior for their own use. 
The content of these posters ap- 
peared in a similar series in Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans dur- 
ing 1920. The material was chosen 
from a $5000 Prize Children’s Code 
written by William J. Hutchins, 
president of Berea College. 





HOW CAN | VISIT 


\ _— diy 







You don’t have to spend 
much money to have a glo- 
rious vacation in Maine. 

The point is: you spend 
less because you actually 
get more for your money 
in Maine! Swim, fish, 
canoe and sail in fresh 
or salt water. Camp, hike, 
ride, play golf or tennis 
surrounded by the beauty 
of Maine. 

Scenic roads, famous 
hotels, inexpensive tourist 
homes, quaint guest 
houses. Plan to live the 
life of Maine this summer. 
Find out how little it costs. 
Recognized colleges offer 
summer courses for mas- 
ters’ degrees in Arts and 
Education . . . B.S. and 
A.B. degrees for normal 
school graduates and 


undergraduates. Mail the ™ wey 
coupon. Beautiful Coast 





SEE THE MAINE EXHIBIT AT THE 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
THEN SEE MAINE! 

















FREE BOOKLET! 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Tourist Service, Dept. 543 

St. John Street, Portland, Maine 
Please send me the new, illustrated Official 

Maine Vacaiion Guide for 1939, 

For summer school information, check [J 








Nai ii + B ide 
tural Dri g 
of Irginia 
ONE OF THE SEVEN 
NATURAL WORLD WONDERS 
Ever 
SHOULD SEE IT 
COTTAGES DeubicReos 96 90 
HOTEL’ 5° fl a 
For ten cents we will send you 
a beautiful picture in four 
colors, size 8x10 suitable for 
framing, together with a 32 page 


booklet entitled “The Story 
of Natural Bridge of Virginia.” 






NATURAL BRIDGE OF VA., Inc. Natural Bridge, Va. 


Please send me Picture and Story of Natural Bridge. 
I enclose 10c. 


Name 
Address 
i 
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Vekinj 


WONDER CRUISES 


KUNGSHOLM 


JUNE 30th...42 DAYS 


Notth Cape Cruise 


Visit little known Iceland; climb the North 
Cape; drink in the beauty of the fjords of 
Norway under the Midnight Sun; spend 
a day in romantic rose-bowered Visby; 
see the progressive ““New” Republics of 
Estonia and Finland; study for yourself 
the great Russian experiment;* enjoy the 
hospitality of Copenhagen, Denmark; 
and Stockholm, capital of Sweden. En- 
joy the comforts of a modern liner as 
your home, for 42 glorious days. $550 


From 


GRIPSHOLM 


JULY 24th...35 DAYS 


Viking ’ Lanth Cruise 


A month and a week-end in the peaceful, 
progressive Scandinavian countries, far 
removed from war. Voyage up the mag- 
nificent fjords of Norway; visit quaint 
Copenhagen in Denmark; the free city of 
Danzig; romantic Visby on the Island of 
Gotland;Tallinn, capital of Estonia; Lenin- 
grad* in mystica! Russia; Helsingfors, cap- 
ital of Finland; Stockholm, the beautiful 
capita!, and Gothenburg famous shipping 
port of Sweden; and finally Edinburgh in 
Scotland. 10,000 miles of glori- 
ous adventure. From — $415 
*If you don’t want to visit Russia you may 


leave the Cruise at Tallinn and spend 
more time in Helsingfors and Stockholm. 


OR PLAN YOUR OWN TRIP 
For a Holiday in Viking Lands 


The longer the better, but even if you 
have only 21 days our regular sailings will 
give you a delightful holiday. Favorable 
exchange, courteous friendliness, breath- 
taking beauty—all combine for a perfect 
vacation. Let us help you arrange a Viking 
trip. No obligation. 


Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH 


AMERICAN 


LINE 
4 West Sist Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Gifts for Mother's Day 


(Continued from page 24) 


They come, several yards to the roll, 
in white, cream, and pastel tones. 
The glazed surface is specially suited 
to finger painting. Homemade paste 
has been found to be economical and 
easy to use. 

The following recipe for paste is 
practically infallible. Mix one cup 
of a good grade of flour and three 
cups of cold water. Let stand for at 
least one hour. This blends the mix- 
ture thoroughly and prevents lump- 
ing. Cook it over a very slow fire, 
stirring it constantly. Paste scorches 
easily. When the mixture becomes 
thoroughly translucent in appear- 
ance, remove it from the fire. 

Of course there is some difference 
in flour. If the paste seems too thin, 
cook it longer. If the paste is too 
stiff, add hot water. The addition of 
a half teaspoonful of powdered alum 
improves the paste. 

The paste is now ready for im- 
mediate use. If it is to be kept for 
some time, let it cool slightly, and 
then add about three drops of oil of 
cloves as a preservative. Stir this in 
thoroughly, and pour the paste into 
glass jars at once. Let the paste get 
cold before putting on the covers. 

For finger painting, the paste may 
be used either warm or cold. Put 
about two teaspoonfuls of the paste 
in a water-color pan or other small 
dish. Add to it enough showcard 
color, tempera powder, or water 
color to give it a bright tint. Mix 
well. This amount of finger paint is 
enough to cover a surface twelve 
inches by eighteen inches. 

First cover the desk with smooth 
waste paper. Moisten both sides of 
the paper to be painted so that it 
will lie smooth. Put an even coating 
of the paint all over the paper. This 
may be done with a two- or a three- 
inch brush, or with the palm of the 
hand. It is well to supply each pupil 
with a water-color pan of clear water 
so that the fingers may be moistened 
if the paint dries too rapidly. 

Creative work may be begun at 
once. Experiment with the palm of 
the hand; thumb; one, two, or three 
fingers; side of hand; fingernails; 
upstrokes; and downstrokes. 

After each experiment, the paint 
may be smoothed all over again, and 
another attempt made. Try a land- 
scape, a flower, a bird, or an allover 
design. Finger painting is very fine 
for discovering and for encouraging 
creative ability. 

Such decorated papers may be put 
to a variety of uses in preparing gifts 
for Mother’s Day. For example, they 
make attractive book jackets. Some 
of our classes made such covers for 
telephone directories. Desk pads, 
radio pads, and kitchen memoran- 
dum pads were made of the same 
papers. Seventh-year classes made 
mantel screens. Landscapes were 
mounted simply with inexpensive 
mats. The paint was tinted to be in 
harmony with the particular room 
where the landscape was to be used. 
(Photographs of a number of these 
articles are shown on page 24.) 

Try finger painting with paste. 
It creates an interest that awakens 
the least skilled child and gives 
pleasure to all! 
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Soh fom 


....THE “ROYAL ROUTE” 
TO THE BRILLIANT 
EAST COAST 





A MAGNIFICENT CRUISE VOYAGE 
. . . WITH FAULTLESS BRITISH 
SERVICE AND SEAMANSHIP 


When you add Rio—Santos—Montevideo 
Buenos Aires to your travel treasures . . . choose 
a ship that reflects the charm of these rich. 
worldly capitals! A ship that invites you to 
visit the East Coast with all the luxuries of mod- 
ern pleasure voyaging—and the superb maritime 
efficiency and service of British seamanship. 
FURNESS PRINCE provides you with such a 
liner—-in any one of the gracious Four Princes 
expressly designed for and regularly serving 
South America’s East Coast. 





Aboard the Eastern Prince, Western Prince, 
Southern Prince or Northern Prince, your name 
on the passenger list assures you of a well- 
ordered voyage in traditional Furness fashion. 
Your comfort, your pleasure, are the prime 
considerations of the alert, capable staff. And 
you'll find this thoughtfulness expressed, day 
by day, in the incomparable service—urbane 
entertainment—delightful continental menus 
throughout the voyage. 


Ask about all expense cruises 39 days, $550 up 


Sailings every fortnight from New York, including calls 
at Pernambuco or Bahia, alternately, southbound, and at 
Bahia and Trinidad northbound. Reservations and liter- 
ature from your own TRAVEL AGENT or Furness Prince 
Line, 34 Whitehall Street or 634 Fifth Ave., New Y ork City. 


FURNE xP hence LINE ap 
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STAY AT AN ALLERTON 
CLUB RESIDENCE AND 


Gane Tee Well 


DURING YOUR VISIT TO 
THE N. Y¥. WORLD’S FAIR 


Allerton Club Residences, 
with their multitude of con- 
veniences and facilities are 
outstanding even in New 
York. Each one is so located 
that getting to and from the 
World’s Fair Grounds is a 
simple matter. Direct trans- 
portation lines are but a 3 
minute walk from each hotel. 


Write to the Midston House for new 
iilustrated map of New York 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
MIDSTON HOUSE, Madison Ave. at 38th St, 
ALLERTON HOUSE, 143 East 39th St. 


FOR WOMEN 
ALLERTON HOUSE, 57th St. & Lexington Ave. 


BURTON F. WHITE, JR., General Manager 
DAILY RATES 


Single room with running woter, $2.80 and $2.78 
Single room with private shower . 


ALLERTON 


CLUB RESIDENCES 
NEW YORK 


ANTED ORIGINAL 
POEMS, SONGS 
For Immediate Consideration .. . . Send Poems to 
COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Itd., Dpt.183, Toronto, Can. 
TRAVE EARN COLLEGE CREDIT 
University of North Dakota 


Six weeks in the Golden West--Six National Parks. 
to six credits in geology and geography. 
Write : 
NORTH DAKOTA UNIVERSITY TOUR 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
Dr. A. Russell Oliver, Director 
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CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING £0. 15: 
260 W.40n STREET N 


Anericat Newest: Hobby ! 


watt acient art of Hand-Loom Weaving xpert your 
= Men or women find it easy and Ee le to > weave func “h 
‘beta, coarte, curtains, mats, pillow tops. ete 


THE MODERN PORTABLE 
FOOT-POWER LOOM 
Write today for details —a Course in 
Weaving is included with each loom. 
Dept. L-S 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 

711 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pe. 
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New York World's Fair 


(Continued from page 51) 


called upon for contributions. The 
observer stands upon one of two re- 
volving platforms inside the Peri- 
sphere—which is twice the size of 
Radio City Music Hall—and looks 
down upon “Democracity” with the 
sensation of being thousands of feet 
in the air. Two moving stairways, 
the longest ever built, carry specta- 
tors up through the lower part of the 
Trylon to the entrance of the Peri- 
sphere, 50 feet above the ground. 
They leave by way of a long spiral 
ramp known as the Helicline, which 
curves around the Perisphere. 

From the Theme Center extend 
the wide radial avenues of the Main 
Exhibit Area. Chief promenade is 





At information booths such as this, 
on the Fair grounds, experts will 
answer hundreds of thousands of 
questions every day. 


Constitution Mall, upon whose build- 
ings and exhibits, cascades and orna- 
mental pools, sculptures, murals, and 
landscaping $50,000,000 has been 
lavished—almost a third of the en- 
tire cost of the Fair. The Mall 
reaches to the fountain-studded 
Lagoon of Nations, beyond which is 
the Court of Peace leading to the 
Federal Building. The total length 
of this magnificent parkway is ap- 
proximately a mile. 

Thoughtful planning has resulted 
in dividing the Main Exhibit Area 
of 390 acres into seven sections or 
zones concerned with these seven 
phases of living: Community In- 
terests; Food; Transportation; Com- 
munications; Production and Dis- 
tribution; Medicine and _ Public 
Health; Science and Education. 
This means that you can go to a par- 
ticular zone and concentrate if you 
want to. Altogether, there are 1,400 
exhibitors, with exhibits housed in 
more than 200 structures. Of these 
buildings, 20 were erected by the 
Fair, 44 by corporations, and the 
others by governments and Amuse- 
ment Area concessionaires. 

More than 50 foreign nations are 
represented. Twenty-five have their 
own pavilions, and the rest are pro- 
vided for in the Hall of Nations. 
Most of the exhibits of states and 
territories of the United States are 
housed in 10 buildings in the Court 
of States, the most conspicuous, per- 
haps, being the replica of Independ- 
ence Hall erected by the state of 
Pennsylvania. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR— Imagine see- 
ing both Fairs in one year for only $69.95! 
_s never been a travel opportunity like 

- and in our lifetime there will, probably, 
a be another. Santa Fe Trailways Bus 
service is quick, convenient, follows shortest, 
scenic routes, 





GOLDEN GATE—On your way back across 
the continent, Santa Fe Trailways routes you thru 
the Rockies . . . gives you a chance to see Grand 
Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Garden of the Gods, Salt 
Lake City. Yet, remember, Santa Fe Trailways 
offers all this at lowest travel cost in history! 


@ On this scenic Santa Fe Trail, you'll 
enjoy completely Air-Conditioned Bus 
Service. Too, you'll enjoy famous Fred 
Harvey meals along the way—and you 
can stop over wherever you like— take 
scenic side trips to additional points of 
interest. For full immediate informa- 
tion on Santa Fe Trailways finer, quicker 
bus service, mail the coupon to any of 
the addresses listed below. 


SANTA FE 
TRAILWAYS 


20 E. Randolph, CHICAGO 
423 W. 2nd St., WICHITA, KANS. 
6th & Main, LOS ANGELES 








Thru the heart of the Indian Empire and Cali- 
fornia, too, including Hollywood .. -atnoextra cost. 
Stop-overs and scenic sidetrips whenever you like. 
Only Santa Fe Trailways serves the entire South 
west—gives you this opportunity 


MEMBER NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM ec 
OPSEBESS EA 
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WEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


¢ 





Ow = 
IF YOU’RE COMING TO THE FAIR 


In addition to an address which is both socially correct and 
most convenient to the World's Fair, The Barbizon offers a 
delightful blend of cultural and physical activities conducive 
to the fullest enjoyment of a visit or a permanent residence 
in New York. 

Home of college clubs, literary and drama clubs. Music and art 
studios. Daily recitals and lectures. Swimming pool, squash 
courts, gymnasium, sun deck, terraces, library. 700 rooms, 
each with a radio. 

SAME RATES PREVAIL DURING THE WORLD‘S FAIR 


TARIFF 
Single from $2.50 daily, $12.50 weekly. Double from $4.00 daily, $19.00 weekly 


Write for descriptive brochure “F’’ 
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Zou thrill to El Paso’s western atmosphere — to our 
broad expanse of cattle country — to mighty mountains and the vast desert. 
From cosmopolitan El Paso you may visit in leisurely comfort Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park, travel the old Butterfield Trail and El Camino Real, 
roam the mysterious White Sands, walk or drive across the romantic Rio 
Grande into colorful, intriguing Old Mexico, or rest and play in nearby pine- 
clad mountains. Every minute of your visit will be a delight. 

EN ROUTE FROM FAIR TO FAIR 


@ Ask your travel agent about stopovers in 










El Paso when you visit one of this year’s great 
World Fairs; he’ll gladly arrange it. 
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New York World's Fair 


(Continued from page 77) 


The easiest way to get a compre- 
hensive idea of the Fair, or to travel 
from point to point after you have 
become oriented, will be in one of the 
100 intramural buses, each carrying 
approximately 100 passengers. 

More than at any previous 
World’s Fair, the large windowless 
exteriors of buildings have been uti- 
lized as surfaces for mural deco- 
rations. Thirty-five Fair-commis- 
sioned artists have done 105 such 
murals, some of them very large and 
all so varied in theme and treatment 
as to provoke lively discussion. They 
are not the only colorful features. 
A definite rainbow color scheme— 
from yellow on one side of the 
grounds, through orange to red to 
violet to blue on the opposite side, is 
employed, with the Perisphere and 
Trylon standing out in gleaming 
whiteness midway. 

The night illumination aims to 
heighten the natural colors rather 
than to substitute others. A novel 
effect is obtained on the Mall and 
plazas, which are entirely free from 
lighting poles and lamp standards. 
A greenish-white luminescence _ is 
gained by placing mercury vapor 
lighting units under trees and in 
flower beds. Illumination is largely 
by reflection from the underside of 
tree leaves. 

Speaking of leaves reminds us to 
say that in landscaping the grounds 
10,000 grown trees have been 
planted, besides 2,000,000 shrubs, 
flowers, and bulbs. And if you're 
partial to gardens you will surely 
want to visit the five-acre exhibition 
of historic gardens called “Gardens 
on Parade.” 

Along Constitution Mall and else- 
where about the grounds, as well as 
on building facades, sculpture of 
heroic size has been considered an 
essential part of the Fair. Thirty- 
five sculptors were commissioned to 
execute figures, reliefs, and foun- 
tains. More than $1,000,000 has 
been spent on sculpture and murals. 

To the teacher interested in art, 
the Fair should prove irresistible. 
The “Masterpieces of Art” Museum 
and the Contemporary Arts Build- 
ing are said to contain the finest col- 
lections ever brought together in the 
United States. The masterpieces, to 
the number of 500, have been loaned 
by museums in the United States and 
abroad and by individual owners. 
The contemporary art works, 800 
of them in three classifications 
(painting, sculpture, graphic arts), 
have come from all over the coun- 
try, selected out of thousands of en- 
tries by regional juries. 

Music lovers will center their at- 
tention on the World's Fair Music 
Hall (seating 2,500) where operatic, 
symphonic, and choral programs are 
to be presented, as well as folk 
music, ballets, and national dances. 

Programs arranged for the non- 
sectarian Temple of Religion will in- 
clude religious music, as well as other 
appropriate features. A carillon of 
Belgian-made bells, hung in the 150- 
foot tower of the Belgian Exhibit 
Building, will be played daily. . The 
largest bell, weighing 1,300 pounds, 

(Continued on page 79) 
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ACareer for You! 


TEACH 
CHARM 


A limited number of 
women will be selected 
to teach the Margery 
Wilson Method of 
and Personalit Development. 


Charm 
aps YOU can qualify to A e the 
FegTRUCTORS COU RSE. “DIPLOMA 
anted—with -#. to use ale famous 
name rt established method. Territories 
restricted Reserve yours today. For 
requirements and questionnaire, write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 
Brookstone, 2-E, Oxford, Connecticut 

















One Shade... or a Thousand 
You Get More Value From 
DRAPER SIGHT-SAVING SHADES 


These are the shades used 
so consistently by both rural 
and metropolitan schools. . . 
shades that let ALL the light 
in, yet keep out the sun's glare. 
They cost you no more. 
FREE SAMPLE! 
Send for free sample of Dratex 
Cloth and make these sight-sav- 
ing tests: Hold sample to light. 
Dratex diffuses daylight per- 
fectly. Hold it up tosun. Dra- 
texeliminates ALL glare. Ad- 
dress Dept. I.N.4. 
Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Indiana 
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Government Jobs 


XAMINATIONS SOON INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN ae COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 





| 


pOEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY, 





WYOMING 


Enjoy a Dude Ranch vacation. Ride into the 
sunrise astride a Palamino pony. .. breathe the 
sage-scented atmosphere at dawn...revel in the 
beauty of rose-tinted mountain peaks towering 
over the vast plains where once only buffalo 
roamed. Come to the last bulwark of the real 
Old West... hike, ride, fish, hunt amid primitive 
teenie wonders. Eat delectable, Western-barbe- 
qued foods with a newly discovered appetite 
+-tleep like a baby...under blankets in mid- 
summer. Come to Wyoming for your vacation. 


Geo. 0. Houser, Exec. Mgr. 7 Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne 
Kindly send me free information as checked below: 
Ov ~~ RANCHES & C> Indian Sun Dances 
ORTS C) Hot Springs 
C_) Highway Maps and 


General Information 


Oo ~-saned Nat'l Park 
© Grand Teton Nat'l Park 
oO Mountain Camping 

© Rodeos, Frontier Celebrations and Outdoor Shows 











New York World’s Fair 


(Continued from page 78) 


bears this inscription in Latin: “Be- 
cause I am named Leopold, I ring 
only for peace over the Atlantic.” 

At the Marine Amphitheater, 
seating more than 10,000 persons, a 
musical extravaganza is to be pre- 
sented by a cast of over 1,000. The 
amphitheater, which is part of the 
permanent New York State Building, 
faces Fountain Lake, and its stage is 
a hundred feet out from shore. 

Along this same lake is a 280- 
acre Amusement Zone, comprising 8 
villages, 16 rides, 10 restaurants, and 
shows of various kinds. The chil- 
dren’s play and rest area, where 
parents may leave children under 
trained supervision, is called the 
“Children’s World.” Here one will 
find playground equipment of the 
most advanced design. At night, it 
is safe to say, not only children but 
adults will be thrilled by the Fair’s 
marvelous display of fireworks. 

As for eating facilities, there are 
80 large restaurants, with a capacity 
of 250,000 persons daily. A dining 
room is provided for in each of 30 
major buildings erected by the Fair, 
and 50 others have been allocated to 
experienced restaurateurs. In addi- 
tion, some foreign government build- 
ings have their own restaurants. 

Your own special interests, natu- 
rally, will determine what type of 
exhibits make the strongest appeal to 
you. There will be a great many, 
however, that should attract any 
elementary teacher. A_ six-month 
study of education plans for the Fair 
was conducted by Chancellor Harry 
Woodburn Chase, of New York 
University, and the committee of 
which he is chairman. Regarding 
education as “the one great force 
standing between civilization and 
catastrophe,” they decided upon a 
dramatic demonstration of its effect 
upon the World of Tomorrow. 

Plans for the Fair’s focal exhibit 
on Science and Education have been 
developed by Dr. Gerald Wendt, for- 
mer consultant on Science and now 
director of Science and Education. 

Dr. Wendt and his associates will 
supervise education exhibits and pro- 
grams and interpret other exhibits 
in terms of educational content. An 
information and guidance system for 
teachers has been set up. The 
Science and Education Building, on 
Washington Square near the Theme 
Center, provides an auditorium for 
lectures, motion pictures, forums, 
and broadcasts; and it houses the 
focal exhibit. By use of animated 
murals and other devices, this ex- 
hibit develops three themes: (1) 
Education is a process, continuous 
from birth; (2) Education must 
meet the problem of man’s relation 
to society in the World of Tomor- 
row; (3) Education must keep alive 
the creative and independent spirit 

(Continued on page 80) 
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WATSON TOURIST SERVICE 


Offers complete listing of Furnished Rooms and 
Apartments for N. Y. World’s Fair. Make reser- 
vations now to be near the Fair. Long Island has 
all vacation facilities. Rentals from $4 
to $50 per week. Write asking for par- 
ticulars. State number of people and 
type of accommodations desired. 


136-79 Reosevelt Ave., 








Flushing, N.Y. 














The M. S. OSLOFJORD. . . Norway's newest, 
largest passenger liner—sails the Route of 
Timeless Grandeur... fulfilling in all respects 
your wish for a different and delightful way 
to spend the Summer. You will contrast 
medieval Reykjavik with modern, gay, Oslo; 
Stockholm; Copenhagen. Explore Norway's 
glorious fjords, unforgettable in their beauty; 
marvel at Nature’s most dramatic pageant... 
the Midnight Sun. And life aboard the motor- 
liner Oslofjord . . . with its splendid facilities 
for gaiety and leisure, its tempting Scandi- 
navian Cuisine . . . accents all your cruise 
pleasures. Membershipis limited to about 425, 
so early reservation is advised. Send for at- 
tractive literature containing full information. 





SCANDINAVIA 
EUROPE 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


OSLOFJORD 


LEAVE NEW YORK, JULY 6th 
(Embark night July 5th) 


Rates, including return '$ 4 % 5 


passage, as low as .. 
Under the eten of 
FRANK TRAVEL SERVICE 





ITINERARY 
ICELAND HAMMERFEST 
MIDNIGHT SUN 
LYNGSEIDET 


NORTH CAPE 
SVARTISEN GLACIER 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
TRONDHEIM AANDALSNAES MOLDE 
MEROK OYE BERGEN OSLO  VISBY 
STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN EDINBURGH 
HOLLAND FRANCE 





See Your Local Travel Agent, or 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


24 State St., N. Y. BOwling Green 9-5570 


FRANK TRAVEL SERVICE 


(Est. 1875) 


677 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Plaza 3-8800 
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Stepping out in smart new clothes? You won't look 
your best if your corns are paining. Foot strain— 
foot pain put lines in your face... they drag you 
. dull your personality. Foot doctors say 
corns are caused and aggravated by short, narrow- 
bottom, poorly fitted shoes. Have your corns re- 
moved and be fitted with Free Tread Shoes. Then 
your feet will thrill with relief. . 


seldom return... 


. your corns will 


. you'll feel and look your true self. 


How Free Tread Shoes Banish 
The Cause of Corns 

1. More room at ball and toe to per- 
mit foot to lie flat without bunch- 
ing or curling. 

2. A narrow heel, slim instep, and 
small waist to keep foot from slid- 
ing forward and to avoid crowding. 

3. Over 200 sizes and special fitting 
combinations and four heel heights 
available to give custom-made fit. 


Save your feet. Save your good 
looks. Wear Free Tread Shoes. 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


FREE TREAD SHOES 
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“CANADA'S 
OCEAN 


Hospitable . . . pic- 
turesque ... a va- 
cationland of sheer 
delight . . . where 
surprisingly low 
costs cover every- 
thing you will surely want to see 
and do in this friendly unspoiled 
Province-by-the-sea. Swim, ride, 
play tennis and golf, sail, hike, 
motor, hunt and fish, or just take 
it easy to your heart’s content and 
enjoy the invigorating restful at- 
mosphere. Everywhere you go 
you will find comfortable hotels, 
inns and 
camps at ex- 
tremely rea- 
sonable rates. 


adel |’ 


.. be sure to teite your 
camera along and record an 
ever memorable van ation with 
striking pictures like this one. 
“*Believe-it-or-not,”’ the boat 
you see high and dry will ac- 
tually be afloat in a few short 
hours when the Tides of 
Fundy run in to a depth of 
40 feet or more. 
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The idyllic charm of 
Nova Scotia is mir- 
rored in the countless 
lakes that dot the 
countryside, where 
sparkling streams 
course down to the 
sea through great pine 
forests that 
high above 
li 


rs of majestic 


tower 


sweeping 















A people of brave and distin- 
uished history, Nova Scotia's 
riendly folk carry on their 

interesting traditional craft- 

and industries, midst settings 
of quaint old world charm. 






You will thrill to the 
skirl of Scottish pipes 
and see the 
dance in the pictur- 
esque costumes of the 


From whatever point you en- 
ter Nova Scotia you can now 


go the length and breadth of homeland at Nova 
the Province without leaving Scotia's Highland 
paved roads. Games celebrations. 


Nova Scotia is economically reached by steamship, 
rail or moter. Nova Scotia is only 23 hours from 
New York and overnight from Boston. 


Write ua, so we can help you plan your vacation to 
the best advantage of your pleasure and your 
pocketbook . . . 


GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
OF INFORMATION 


109 Hollis Street Halifax, N. S., 
or Room 1009, 6 East 45th St., N. Y. C. 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


ee 


To order any of the following items, 
On the slip write Number of item 


3% by 5% inches, for each item. 


Se 


use a separate slip of paper, 


desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 


ing position. 


Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 


required) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 
Please do not ask for items mentioned more than five months ago. 





198. What to See in Virginia 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginia is 
an 80-page booklet about the impor- 
tant places of historic, scenic, and 
recreational interest in Virginia, pub- 
lished by the Virginia Conservation 
Commission and available free upon 
request, one copy to a teacher. The 
ten chapters embrace such subjects 
as Historic Shrines and Gardens, 
Colonial National Historical Park, 
Colonial Williamsburg, Historical 
Churches, National Battlefield Parks, 
The Virginia Seashore, Shenandoah 
National Park, National Forests, 
State Parks, and Natural Wonders. 
Each chapter is profusely illustrated. 
The teacher planning a tour of Old 
Virginia will find this booklet of real 
assistance, and it will be very helpful 
also in history and geography classes. 
With it is sent an official highway 
map of the state. 


199. A Favorite Vacation Region 
There are larger and richer states 


than those in New England, there 
may be grander scenery elsewhere 


and more spectacular examples of 
man’s achievements, but plenty of 
people find more downright happiness 
in this region than anywhere else. 
New Hampshire is a leader among 
the New England states that offer 
both summer and winter vacation 
attractions. If you do not yet know 
this state by experience, but hope 
soon to go and see it for yourself, the 
State Planning and Development 
Commission will send to you their 
very clever Troubadour Yearbook 


(nearly 100 pages, about 80 photo- 
graphs, covers in color) for 10 cents. 
If the available supply gives out, 
they will substitute one of the 
monthly issues of The Troubadour. 


200. Scandinavia in Summer 

The Swedish Travel Information 
Bureau tells us that the 1939 edition 
of Lands of Sunlit Nights is ready 
for distribution. Listing, as it does, 
the most worth-while sights of four 
countries—Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Finland—with many pic- 
tures, maps, and suggested tours, it 
offers a bird’s-eye view of Scandi- 
navia. With it will be sent an an- 
nouncement of two summer courses, 
one on arts and crafts in Sweden and 
the other on the social sciences in 
this land famous for its economic 
stability. 


201. When You're in New York 

New York City may be the big- 
gest single attraction in New York 
State—to World’s Fair visitors—but 
it is by no means the only one. This 
is convincingly shown in a free book- 
let issued by the Bureau of State 
Publicity, A Fam Bargain ... New 
York State This Year. It includes 
not only material on the Fair but 
illustrated descriptions of twelve va- 
cationland areas, information on rec- 
reational facilities of various kinds, 
and a guide map of the more impor- 
tant highways. Special regional pub- 
lications are listed. The four-color 
cover depicts a typical New York 
mountain-lake scene. 
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of man in a world where science 
gives increased leisure and comfort. 
What a wealth of ideas and ma- 
terials the teacher can gather on 
those great essentials, Food, Clothing, 
Shelter, Transportation, and Com- 
munication! The general classroom 
teacher, teachers of geography, his- 
tory, homemaking, industrial arts, 
economics, science, agriculture, and 
many other subjects will find rich 
stores awaiting them. Various “focal 
exhibits” sum up the essential signifi- 
cance of progress in the great fields 
of human endeavor, looking toward 
a happier and a better Tomorrow. 
We have already said that a great 
merit of the Fair's location is its ac- 
cessibility. It can be reached easily 
in any one of various ways: by rail- 
road from the Pennsylvania Station 
in New York; by three subways; by 
bridges over the East River, con- 
necting with arterial highways; by 
boat to special piers on Flushing 
Bay; by seaplane or land plane direct 


to the adjacent North Beach Airport. 
The map on page 50 shows the site 
of the Fair in relation to the metro- 
politan area, including the principal 
thoroughfares, while the picture on 
page 19 is an artist’s drawing of 
the Fair as it appears from the air, 
with Manhattan’s tall buildings in 
the distance. Information booths 
are being established at strategic 
points, and a system of directional 
signs and special lights will guide 
the motorist approaching the city. 

New York City, of course, is a 
great show in itself. A number of 
its manifold attractions are men- 
tioned in “Bagdad on the Hudson,” 
on page 49 of this issue. 

Transportation rates are remark- 
ably low, with special inducements 
to persons who would like to see not 
only the New York World’s Fair but 
the San Francisco Exposition—and 
much of the United States besides— 
in one glorious circle trip. It’s the 
chance of a lifetime! 
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Seandinavian-Baltic Travel Bureau 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau 
Tennessee, State of..... 

Virginia Conservation Commission 
Washington State Progress Commission...... 
Wyoming Dept. of Commerce and Industry. 
Yosemite Park & Curry Co. 

Steamships 

American ‘Republics Line (Moore-McCormack) 4 
American Scantiec Line (Moore-Mc( wae 4 


guaveszen2 





Canadian Pac ifie (World Tours) 5d 
Clarke St eer 15 
Eastern } 61 
Furness Prince Line. ‘8 


Grace Line 63 
Great White Fleet (United Fruit Co.) ie 
Hamburg-American Line—North ¢ Jerman Lloyd 
talian Line ............ be 
N.Y.K. Line (Japan Mail) 
Norwegian American Line . 
Porto Rico Lines " 
Red Star Line (Arnold Bernstein Line 
Standard Fruit & | ~—medl Co. : 
Swedish American Line 

Tours — 
American Express Travel Service BS, 0 
Cook & Son, __, eee sneneng 
Frank Travel Service... cocenccssnounnee 86 | 
Gillespie, Kinports & Beard — 60 
Hayes-Healy Travel Bureau —— 1 
Kennedy Tours ......, rm) 
Marnell Travel Service.... * 64 
Metropolitan Travel Service —— 4 | 
Treasure Tours ... -- + 
Universal Travel Service 
Watson Tourist Service 
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